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^HE  disgraceful  state  of  our  Registration  has  long  been  pro- 
verbial.  The  fact  was  well  known  and  generally  admitted, 
though  the  prejudices  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  national  in 
name  but  sectarian  in  spirit  and  tendency,  have  long  prevented 
the  application  of  any  effectual  remedy.  Amongst  tne  thousand 
evils  inflicted  on  this  country  by  its  Church  Establishment,  the 
confused  state  and  limited  range  of  its  registers,  was  by  no  means 
the  least  Men  of  all  parties  acknowledged  the  evil,  and  our 
courts  of  law  were  daily  witnesses  to  the  mischiefs  which  flowed 
from  it  Still  it  was  permitted  to  ^o  on,  for  the  pride  of  an  inso¬ 
lent  Church  refiised  to  sanction  its  correction.  The  pecuniary 
interests  and  supremacy  of  the  clergy  were  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  preservation  of  the  old  system,  and  tnis  was  enough 
to  endear  even  its  defects,  its  acknowledged  imperfections,  its 
exclusiveness  and  latent  intolerance,  to  the  members  of  the  ^  most 
*  tolerant  church  in  Christendom.'  Happily  a  new  era  has  com¬ 
menced,  and  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  significant  achievements 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  national,,  in  place  of  a  sectarian, 
registration.  We  rejoice  in  this  fact  on  many  accounts.  We 
have  termed  it  significant,  and  as  such  we  regard  it.  It  is  but 
initiatory,  and  must  be  followed  hy  other  changes  favorable  to 
our  social  improvement,  and  tending  to  dissociate  our  secular 
interests  from  the  superintendence  of  a  class,  whose  religious 
offices  we  decline,  and  whose  pretences  we  identify  with  the 
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working  of  *  the  man  of  sin.*  The  subtlety  of  antichrist  \^'a8 
early  shown  in  the  efforts  made  by  an  aspiring  clergy  to  extend 
their  influence  beyond  the  range  of  their  religious  duties. 

‘  When,*  says  Milton,  ‘  througli  Constantine’s  lavish  superstition, 

‘  they  (the  pastors  of  the  church)  forsook  their  first  love,  and  set 
‘  tliemselves  up  two  gods  instead,  Mammon  and  their  belly  ;  then 

*  taking  advantage  of  the  spiritual  power  which  they  had  on  men’s 
‘  consciences,  they  began  to  c<ist  a  longing  eye  to  get  the  bo<ly 

•  also,  and  bodily  things  into  their  command :  upon  which  their 
‘  carnal  desires,  the  spirit  daily  quenching  and  dying  in  them, 

‘  knew  no  way  to  keep  themselves  up  from  falling  to  nothing,  but 
‘  by  bolstering  and  supporting  their  inward  rottenness  by  a  carnal 
*and  outward  strength.’*  History,  while  it  records  the  success  of 
their  policy,  bears  witness  also  to  the  many  evils  which  flowed 
out  of  it. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  names  were  changed,  but 
things  remained  much  as  they  w^ere.  It  was  no  part  of  the 

Sof  Henry  who  founded,  nor  of  Elizabeth  w  ho  perfected  the 
^  sh  Protestant  Church,  to  disrobe  the  clergy  of  such  of  their 
usurpations  as  were  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  crown. 
Neith  er  of  these  monarchs  cared  one  jot  or  tittle  about  the  reli¬ 
gious  rights  or  w’elfare  of  their  people ;  and  it  never  entered  into 
their  minds,  therefore,  to  command  their  supple  priests  to  restrict 
themselves  to  their  spiritual  functions.  The  state  clergy  con¬ 
tinued  to  meddle  with  the  duties  of  the  magistrate,  and  were  re¬ 
tained  in  offices  which  rendered  their  presence  and  cooj^eratioii 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  some  of  the  most  important  transac¬ 
tions  of  civil  life.  Hence  resulted  a  vast  accession  to  their  influ¬ 
ence,  which  operated  greatly  to  the  pryudice  of  other  religious 
teachers  not  similarly  distinguished.  ^liie  times  were  long  pro¬ 
pitious.  l^orance  and  superstition  prevailed,  the  crown  w^as 
little  less  than  despotic,  and  the  temple  of  the  God  of  truth  was 
served  by  men  to  whom  ignorance  was  as  knowledge,  and  tlie 
trappings  of  office  far  better  than  the  unostentatious  services  of  a 
minister  of  Christ.  The  result  may  easily  be  anticipated,  and  has 
been  evidenced  in  recent  times  over  the  whole  face  of  our  country. 
An  artificial  status  lias  been  given  to  the  established  clergy, — a 
status  wholly  irrespective  of  moral  wortli  and  of  religious  attain¬ 
ments.  The  adventitious  patronage  of  the  state,  with  its  endow¬ 
ments  and  its  offices,  has  secured  the  clergy  an  influence  over 
large  masses  of  the  people,  which  they  have  not  failed  to  employ 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  party  view’s.  We  are  fully  awrare  of 
tlie  exi*ellenc)r  of  individual  clergymen,  and  rejoice  in  the  local 
benefits  resulting  from  tlieir  pastoral  labors,  but  taking  the  class 
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as  a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  their  zeal  is  sec¬ 
tarian,  and  their  influence  prejudicial — nay,  injurious  in  the  last 
degree — to  the  religious  welfare  of  their  people. 

Regarding  the  influence  thus  injuriously  exercised  as  resulting 
greatly  from  the  extra-religious  attributes  with  which  they  have 
been  arrayed,  we  rejoice  in  every  measure  which  deprives  them 
of  such  adventitious  aid,  and  limits  their  power  to  the  personal 
worth  and  ministerial  fidelity  which  they  display.  If  tney  sur¬ 
pass  other  religionists  in  these  essential  qualifications,  by  all  means 
let  their  influence  be  proportionably  greater ;  but  if  the  fact  be 
otherwise, — if  a  large  majority  of  them  are  preaching  a  gospel 
which  the  apostles  never  preached,  thus  falsifying  the  word  of 
God  and  turning  his  truth  into  a  lie,  then  as  we  value  the  souls  of 
men,  and  desire  their  instruction  in  saving  knowledge,  we  cannot 
but  exult  in  every  event  which  lessens  their  powers  of  mischief, 
and  gives  freer  scope  and  fairer  play  to  other  teachers  who  are 
seeking  to  supply  their  lack  of  service.  Such  is  the  tendency- 
silent  out  efficacious — of  the  new  system  of  registration,  and  as 
Christians  we  hail  it  with  joy.*  There  are  other  and,  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  secondary  advantages,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the 
coarse  of  our  remarks.  We  liasten  to  notice  briefly  the 
history  of  our  so  called  national  registration,  as  preliminary  to 
laying  before  our  readers  some  of  the  important  facts  which  are 
disclosed  in  the  first  report  of  the  Registrar  general,  now  before 
us.  In  doing  this  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  able  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  simply  remarking 
that  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Lister,  and  displays  the  same  familiarity 
with  his  department,  similar  calmness  of  mind,  sound  judgment, 
and  good  feeling,  as  distinguish  his  official  report. 

The  earliest  public  authority  known  to  us,  under  which  regis¬ 
ters  of  births  or  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  or  burials,  were 


*  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hale,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1833,  expressly  stated  that,  in  reference  to  a 
merely  civil  registration  *  no  cooperation  could  be  expected,  but  the  reverse* 
from  the  clergymen  of  the  metropolis,  ^  since  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system  would  diminish  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  thus  intcrrimt 
tneir  connexion,  especially  with  the  lower  orders/  ‘  If,*  added  this  ^ntl^ 
man,  in  reply  to  a  subsequent  question, '  it  appeared  to  us  that  our  influence 
would  be  very  materially  weakened,  why  it  could  not  be  expected  that  wn 
should  willingly  approve  of  that  which  we  saw  probably  would  weaken  the 
influence  which  we  possess.  1  should  say  further,  that  if  we  were  not  to 
object  to  any  plan  whieh  might  be  calculated  to  destroy  our  influence,  and 
which  might  give  the  Dissenters  greater  influence,  we  should  not  be  acting 
according  to  our  principles/  .  .  '  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  additional 
respectability  given  to  dissent  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  in  all  respects 
a^imilated  to  Uic  English  Church,  and  that  as  far  as  that  additionnl  respecta~ 
hility  it  given  to  it,  so  far  our  superior  influence  is  weakened* — Report  of 
Select  Committee,  August  15,  1833. 
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systematically  kept  in  England,  was  an  injunction  issued  in  Sep* 
tember  1538,  (30  Henry  VI 11.,)  by  Lord  Cromwell,  which 
directed  that  a  register-book  should  be  kept  in  every  parish,  by 
the  parson,  vicjir  or  curate,  and  the  churchwardens,  and  that 
every  Sunday  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  churchwardens,  the 
parson,  &c.,  should  enter  into  such  book  the  dates  and  names  of 
the  christenings,  weddings,  and  burials  of  the  preceding  week. 
A  fine  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence,  to  be  employed  in  the 
repair  of  the  church,  was  imposed  in  the  event  of  neglect.  A 
similar  injunction  was  issued  oy  Edward  VI ,  in  1547,  only  that 
the  penalty  was  directed  ‘  to  be  employed  to  the  poore-box  *  of 
the  parish.  Inquiry  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary  into  the  compliance  which  had  been  yielded  to  these  direc¬ 
tions,  by  the  clergy;  and  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  1547  was  repeated,  save  that  the  penalty  was  to  be  divided 
between  ‘the  poore-box*  and  the  repair  of  the  church.  At 
length  the  subject  engaged  the  increased  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Lord  Burghley,  impressed  with  its  importance,  com¬ 
municated  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  parish  registers  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ‘  Nothing,  however,*  Mr.  Lister 
informs  ‘us,  ‘  appears  to  have  been  done  in  consequence  until 
‘  October  1597,  wdien  a  constitution  was  made  by  the  archbishop, 
‘  bishops,  and  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  approved 
‘  by  the  Queen;  wdiich  notices  the  great  utility  of  parish-registers, 
‘  and  gives  minute  directions  for  keeping  them,  and  for  the  trans- 
‘  mission  of  a  transcript  yearly  to  the  diocesan  registrar.*  It 
appears,  too,  that  persons  w'ere  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  the  several  orders  had  been  complied  with  ;  and 
that  every  minister,  at  institution,  was  required  to  declare  that  he 
would  ‘  keep  the  register-book  according  to  the  queen*s  majesty’s 
‘injunctions.*  James  I.  repeated  the  injunction  of  1597,  with 
the  addition  of  a  clause  commanding  the  ancient  registers  so  far 
as  they  could  be  procured,  but  especially  those  of  Eliz^eth’s  reign, 
to  be  copied  into  a  parchment  book,  provided  in  every  parish. 

Thus  far  the  business  of  registration  was  devolved  on  the 
clergy,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  up  to  August  1653,  when  an 
important  alteration  was  effected  in  consonance  with  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  view’s  of  the  then  dominant  party.  The  Long  Parliament 
had  been  dissolved  in  the  preceding  April,  and  the  assembly 
which  is  known  to  history  as  Barebone’s  Parliament  was  sitting. 
It  has  long  been  fashionable — and  the  habit  is  not  yet  abandoned 
— to  ransack  our  noble  language  for  contemptuous  terms,  by 
w’hich^  to  designate  this  convention.  Yet  it  has  happened  in 
more  instances  tlian  one — and  the  matter  now  in  hand  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact — that  the  improvements  of  modern  legislation 
are  but  a  return — partial,  and  therefore  imperfect-— to  the  measures 
devised,  and  the  free  policy  broached  ny  these  insulted  men. 
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Among  the  many  reforms  they  contemplated,  were  the  mode  of 
the  celebration  of  marriage,  and  of  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.  There  was  ‘  much  debate,'  says  White- 
lock,  under  date  of  August  8,  1653,  ‘  upon  the  Act  for  Marriages, 
‘and  the  registering  thereof,  and  of  Births  and  Burijils.’*  'Hie 
result  of  this  debate  was  an  Act,  August  24th,  by  which  marriage 
was  rendered  a  civil  transaction,  and  the  parish  register  was 
placed  on  a  similar  footing.  To  the  former  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  presently,  it  is  with  the  latter  part  of  the  statute 
that  we  have  now  to  do.  It  was  ordered  that  *  a  book  of  good 
‘  vellum  or  parchment  shall  be  provided  by  every  parish,  for  the 
‘registering  of  all  marriages,  and  of  all  births  of  children,  and 
‘  burials  of  all  sorts  of  people and  the  householders  were  directed 
to  ‘make  choice  of  some  able  and  honest  person  to  have  the 
‘  keeping  of  the  said  book who  was  to  be  approved  and  sworn 
in  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  entitled  the  parish-registrar, 
and  to  remain  in  office  three  years  and  longer  unless  removed  by 
competent  authority .f  The  interference  of  the  clergy  with  these 
civil  matters  w’as  thus  terminated  for  a  season.  I'he  usurpation 
of  ages  was  wrested  from  their  grasp,  and  they  w^ere  thrown  back 
on  their  religious  functions  as  tne  sole  and  only  legitimate  source 
of  influence.  It  would  liave  been  well  for  them,  and  for  the 
church  to  which  they  belonged,  and  better  still  for  the  nation  at 
large,  if  this  wise  and  righteous  measure  had  been  confirmed  at 
the  Restoration.  What  the  hierarchy  lost  in  secular  dignity 
would  have  been  amply  compensated  for,  by  the  more  correct 
appreciation  and  the  more  diligent  discharge  of  their  spiritual 
duties.  The  civil  influence  of  its  ministers  might  have  been  less, 
but  their  moral  weight  and  ministerial  authority  would  have  been 
greatly  augmented.  But  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  such  were 
not  the  considerations  which  ruled  the  councils  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  throne  and  the  altar  were  restored  to  their  former  honors, 
and  it  was  left  to  another  generation  to  perfect  the  work  of  which 
the  men  of  that  day  were  unworthy. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  acts  which  were  passed  during 
the  succeeding  reigns  down  to  the  time  of  George  III.  They 
were  confessedly  inadequate  to  the  end  contemplated,  and  even 
the  last  of  them,  52  George  III.  c.  146,  which  instituted  the 
system  till  recently  acted  on,  wfis  disfigured  by  some  glaring 
defects.  ‘  It  is  to  be  observed,’  says  Mr.  Lister,  ‘  that  this  act, 
‘  which  referred  in  its  title  to  registers  of  births,  made  no  provi- 

*  sion  for  recording  the  date  of  birth.  Neither  did  it  provide  a 
‘  record  of  the  date  of  death.  It  only  provided  records  of  the 

*  performance  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  baptism,  marriage. 


*  Memorials. 
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*  and  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
‘  therefore  afforded  an  insufficient  register,  even  for  members 
*of  the  Established  Church,  whilst  for  those  who  dissented  from 
^  the  Established  Church,  and  therefore  did  not  avail  themselves 

*  of  its  ordinances  for  baptism  or  burial,  it  provided  no  register  at 

*  all.’  Such  was  the  state  of  things  till  recent  times,  and  such  it 
would  have  continued  to  the  present  day,  had  not  the  increased 
influence  given  to  the  popular  mind  by  the  Reform  Bill,  enabled 
Dissenters  to  force  their  grievances  on  the  reluctant  attention  of 
the  legislature.  Like  every  other  feature  of  the  State  Church, 
it  was  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  Churchmen.  They  could  see  no 
injustice  in  the  injuries  it  inflicted  on  their  brethren,  no  violation 
of conscience,  no  infringement  of  religious  liberty,  in  the  penalties  it 
practically  denounced.  It  was  a  light  thing  in  their  estimation, 
that  tlie  property  of  Dissenters  should  be  jeoparded,  or  the  rights 
of  orphans  be  put  to  peril ; — they  were  contumacious  schismatics, 
and  their  sin  was  to  be  visited  upon  the  third  and  the  fourth 
generation.  Happily  for  the  nation,  other  minds  were  not  so 
obtuse,  other  men  not  so  hard-hearted  as  were  the  clergy  and 
their  advocates.  But  though  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed,  it 
required  immense  effort  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  to  obtain 
redress  of  their  wrongs.  But  the  times  were  favorable;  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  happy  moment.  They  were  wise 
enough  to  perceive  that,  their  particular  grievances  in  this  matter 
could  be  effectually  redressed,  only  by  a  reform  of  the  general 
system.  This  therefore  was  urged  on  the  government,  and  a 
special  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  length 
appointed,  on  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Wilks,  in  March  1833,  who 
having  received  evidence  ‘  from  clergymen  of  the  Established 

*  Church,  and  from  parish  clerks ;  from  gentlemen  of  the  legal 

*  profession  ;  from  authors  devoted  to  antiquarian  research  ;  from 

*  persons  of  different  religious  denominations,  including  Catholics, 

*  Dissenters,  Jews,  and  Quakers ;  from  gentlemen  eminently 
‘scientific,  and  attached  to  statistical  inquiries;  from  medical 
^authorities,  who  have  long  desired  ampler  and  more  accurate 

*  information  on  the  extent  and  causes  of  mortality ;  from  an 
‘  eminent  foreigner,  distinguished  for  extensive  and  accurate  sta- 

*  tistical  intelligence  ;  and  others  whose  wide-spread  inquiries  in 

*  foreign  countries,  and  peculiar  facilities  of  information  entitled 

*  them  to  respect,’  unanimously  adopted  the  following  conclusions, 
which  they  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  House. 

*  1.  That  the  subject  is  urgently  important. 

*  2.  That  it  involves  matters  of  great  public  and  national  interest, 
as  well  as  individual  satisfaction,  and  rights  and  claims  to  property  ; 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  humblest  artisan  as  well  as  of  the 
most  philoaophical  and  statesman>like  inquirer. 
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*  3.  That  the  existing  law  is  imperfect  and  unjust,  and  requires  not 
merely  partial  amendment,  but  real  fundamental  reform. 

‘  4.  That  the  present  plan,  even  if  improved  and  perfected,  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  members  of  the  Establish^  Church,  l^ing  founded  on 
religious  rights,  is  exclusive  and  intolerant,  as  it  would  not  include  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  reflecting,  intelligent,  and  influential 
population  of  the  country,  who  are  Protestant  and  Catholic  dissenters 
from  that  Church,  and  1100  congregations  who  disapprove  infant  bap¬ 
tism,  and  must  practically  punish  them  (including,  too,  the  conununity 
who  may  purchase  or  derive  property  from  them)  for  claiming  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  believing  what  their  judgments  direct. 

^  5.  That  even  to  many  pious  and  worthy  clergymen  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  the  system  is  productive  of  pain  and  regret,  as  it  often 
induces  a  compliance,  from  mere  secular  motives,  with  sacraments 
which  they  highly  estimate  and  devoutly  revere.  Rut, 

'  6,  That  even  as  to  the  members  of  the  Church  it  is  detrimental 
and  absurd,  since  the  registers  are  mere  registers  of  baptisms  and  not 
of  births,  of  burials  and  not  of  deaths :  since  they  supply  no  adequate 
proof  of  pedigrees,  or  means  of  proving  or  tracing  ancestral  descent ; 
since  they  are  often  falsified,  stolen,  or  burnt,  inaccurately  inscribed, 
and  carelessly  preserved  ;  since  the  securities  intended  to  be  given  by 
the  last  general  register  act,  (52  Geo.  III.,)  by  directing  the  yearly 
and  universal  transcription  of  the  registers,  their  dejKjsit  with  the 
diocesan  records,  and  the  preparation  of  indexes  to  facilitate  searches, 
have  all  experienced  only  the  most  limited  fulfilment,  as,  while  one 
fourth  of  the  parishes  make  no  returns,  the  returns  that  have  been  sent 
are  never  indorsed,  and  are  subject  to  fire  and  decay,  and  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  act  have  not  and  cannot  be  enforced  ;  and  since  the  value 
of  property  is  diminished  by  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  transfer, 
and  the  insecurity  by  which  it  is  so  often  held  and  acquired.  And, 

*  7‘  That  great  trouble,  vast  expense,  utter  uncertainty,  capricious 
charges,  and  local  and  general  evils  exist,  while  no  means  are  supplied 
to  obtain  the  information  other  countries  possess,  and  justly  value,  as 
to  the  state  of  disease,  the  operation  of  moral  and  physical  causes  on 
the  health  of  the  people,  the  progress  of  population,  and  other  matters 
on  which  accurate  knowledge  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  appreciated  or 
too  intensely  pursued/ 


As  a  remedy  for  these  defects  the  committee  recommended 
that  *  a  national  civil  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
‘  should  be  established,'  including  ‘all  ranks  of  society,  and  reli- 
‘  gionists  of  every  class.* 

This  was  an  important  step  gained,  and  it  was  followed  up  in 
August  1836,  by  the  passing  of  such  an  act  as  the  committee  had 
advised,  together  with  one  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  in 
England.  Their  operation  was  suspended  by  the  act  of  7  Will. 
IV,  c.  I,  and  some  amendments  were  introduced  by  the  1  Viet* 
c.  22,  when  they  finally  came  into  operation  July  1,  1837. 

By  this  act  a  central  office  is  established  in  London,  for  the 
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deposit  of  certified  copies  of  all  registers^  over  which  an  officer 
named  the  Registrar -General  is  appointed  to  preside  for  the 
superintendence  of  all  matters  relating  to  registration.  *  Instruc- 
^  tions  emanate  from  this  ofiBcetoall  the  local  officers  charged  with 
*  the  various  duties  of  registration  under  this  act,  namely  superin- 
‘  tendent  registrars,  with  their  deputies ;  registrars  of  births  and 
^  deaths,  wiUi  their  deputies  ;  and  registrars  of  marriages ;  all  of 
<  whom  act  within  their  respective  aistricts  under  the  directions 
‘  of  the  Rg^strar-General,  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of  dis- 
‘  missal.’  The  number  of  superintendent  registrars  in  England 
and  Wales  on  the  Slst  of  December  last  was  618,  that  of  regis¬ 
trars  of  marriages  was  817,  while  the  registrars  of  births  and 
deaths  amounted  on  the  30th  of  September,  1838,  to  2193.  Our 
space  forbids  our  attempting  to  specify  the  distinct  duties  of  these 
several  officers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  inquiry  may 
gain  all  needful  information  from  the  documents  before  us. 

The  first  report  of  the  Registrar-General  affords  satisfactory 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lister’s  fitness  for  this  appointment.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  public  documents  which  has  been  printed 
for  many  years,  and  if  followed  up  by  future  reports  drawn 
in  the  same  spirit,  displaying  similar  diligence,  equal  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  a  like  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  objects 
sought,  the  nation  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
a  bodjr  of  facts  by  which  the  security  of  property,  the  calculations 
of  science,  and  the  physiology  of  human  life,  will  be  equally 
advantaged.  Seeing  this  first  fruit  of  the  new  system,  we  are 
only  the  more  surprised  that  the  outcry  of  a  selfish  and  intolerant 
party  was  permitted  so  long  to  deprive  us  of  its  benefits. 

T.  he  importance  which  attaches  to  a  correct  return  of  births 
and  deaths  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly,  and  the  value  of  such 
a  record  is  greatly  enhanced  when  much  care  is  exercised  in  de¬ 
termining  Uie  intermediate  periods  of  life,  the  various  diseases  by 
w’hich  it  IS  terminated,  and  tlie  comparative  mortality  of  different 
districts.  Our  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  hitherto  been  ex¬ 
tremely  scanty,  as  all  persons  conversant  with  tlie  calculations  of 
assurance  offices  are  fully  aware. 

*  Such  details/  says  Mr.  Lister,  referring  to  the  Abstracts  of 
Deaths,  ‘  are  of  acknowledged  value,  as  data  for  determining  the  laws 
of  mortality — as  bases  for  ^culations  materially  affecting  the  interests 
of  millions.  Tables  exhibiting  the  proportion  of  deaths  at  every  suc¬ 
cessive  year  of  age  are  among  the  most  important  materials  from  which 
are  deduced  the  true  principles  on  which  should  be  founded  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  Life  Annuities  and  of  Life  Insurance,  and  the  Rules  of 
hrien^y  Societies  established  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
materials  hitherto  accessible  are* admitted  to  have  been  too  limited  for 
framing,  satisfactorily,  tables  to  regulate  the  amount  of  contribution  at 
various  ages,  by  which  members  of  such  societies  may  become  entitled 
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to  allowances  in  old  age,  or  to  sums  payable  at  death.  The  insufhci. 
ency  of  the  data  hitherto  collected,  and  the  contradictory  nature  of  the 
several  tables  founded  on  them,  are  strongly  set  forth  in  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  the  laws 
respecting  Friendly  Societies.  It  is  there  stated  that  *  according  to 
the  Northampton  tables,  out  of  1,()(K)  persons  existing  at  the  age  of 
25,  there  survive  at  the  age  of  65,  343  persons.  By  the  Carlisle 
tables,  no  fewer  than  513  persons  will  survive;*  whereby  it  appears 
‘  that  a  society  which  should  adopt  the  Northampton  tables  would,  if 
the  mortality  among  its  members  should  correspond  with  the  Carlisle 
tables,  have  three  annuitants  where  it  calculated  upon  two.  Of  those 
annuitants  moreover,  a  larger  proportion  would  live  to  enjoy  the  an¬ 
nuity  for  a  considerable  number  of  years ;  for  instance,  of  the  343 
persons,  who  would  be  annuitants,  according  to  the  Northampton  table, 
98  would  live  for  15  years  ;  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables,  162  per¬ 
sons  would  survive  through  that  period,  and  attain  tlie  age  of  eighty 
years.*  But  still  more  clearly  will  it  appear  how  great  is  the  want  of 
further  facts  for  the  elucidation  of  these  important  subjects,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  safe  standard,  by  viewing  in  a  tabular  form  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  various  results  of  seven  approved  tables  of  Mortality, 
which  I  subjoin  in  a  note,  extracted  from  the  above-mentioned  Report. 
The  recommendation  of  that  Report,  that  measures  be  adopted  for 
making  ^  an  accurate  and  extensive  collection  of  facts,*  whereby  may 
be  facilitated  ‘  the  solution  of  all  questions  depending  upon  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  human  life,*  is  at  length  carried  into  effect ;  ample  materials, 
thus  conducing  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  are 
now  afforded  in  the  Certified  Copies  of  Registers  deposited  in  the 
General  Register  Office ;  and  each  year’s  accumulation  will  increase 
the  value  of  such  records,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  facts  upon 
which  calculation  may  be  brought  to  bear.* — p.  10. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  births  registered  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1838,  and  the  increase  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  returns  of  each  successive  quarter  affords  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  progressive  efficiency  of  the  new  system. 


I 

Males 

Females 

Total 

iQuarter  ending  September  30,  1837 

38,368 

:<u,^2u 

74,5W{ 

iQuarter  ending  December  31 ,  1837  • 

45,948 

43,580 

89,528 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1838  .  . 

58,161 

55,654 

113,815 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1838  . 

62,386 

59,395 

121,781 

Year  ending  June  30,  1838  .... 

204,863 

194,849 

399,712 

V^arious  circumstances  have  tended  to  prevent  the  completeness 
of  these  returns,  amongst  the  foremost  of  which  must  be  placed 
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the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  established  clergy.  But  time  will 
gradually  overcome  this  obstruction,  and  has  already  done  much 
towards  it.  In  the  face  of  an  opposition  unparalleled  for  effrontery 
and  contumaciousness,  the  system  has  steadily  worked  itself  into 
public  confidence,  and  will  ere  long  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of 
Its  enlightened  framers. 


i 


*  There  is  undoubtedly  some  deficiency  in  the  Registration  of  Births, 
even  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1838,  but  the  deficiency  is  less 
than  that  which  has  long  existed  in  the  Registration  of  Baptisms. 
The  Preface  to  the  Population  Abstract  for  183 1 ,  shows  that  the  mean 
average  annual  Registration  of  Baptisms  for  the  years  1821  to  1830, 
both  inclusive,  was  37o,349 ;  and.  by  application  of  the  same  method 
of  calculation  which  has  been  employed  with  respect  to  Deaths,  it  will 
ai>pear  that  the  number  of  Baptisms  registered  in  the  year  1838,  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  the  probable  population  of  that  year,  would  be 
444,/>89.  Wow,  the  registered  Births  of  the  fourth  quarter  were 
121,781,  which,  multiplied  by  four,  would  exceed  by  more  than 
40,000  the  estimated  number  of  registered  Baptisms  for  the  same 
|)eri<Kl.  I  am,  therefore,  justified  in  stating  that,  although  the  Regis, 
tration  of  Births  has  not  approached  so  nearly  to  completeness  as  that 
of  Deaths,  it  has,  since  the  commencement,  made  a  considerable  and 
progressive  advance,  and  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  first  year 
attained  a  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  over  the  average  Registra¬ 
tion  of  Baptisms.  Among  the  counteracting  causes  which  affected  it 
in  the  commencement,  I  may  here  mention  the  novelty  of  the  measure 
—some  indifference  to  the  advantages  which  it  conferred — much  igno¬ 
rance  and  misapprehension  as  to  its  character  and  objects — and  an 
extensive  and  stublwrii  opposition.  I  need  only  point  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  entries  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of 
the  first  year,  in  order  to  show  that  those  impediments  to  Registration 
have  not  continued  to  prevail  against  it,  but  that  it  has  been  attended 
with  progressive  success — a  success  which  I  attribute  mainly  to  the 
diffusion  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  to  the  diligence  and  intelligence  of  the  local  officers  by  whom 
it  is  carried  into  execution.’— pp.  13, 14. 

In  the  registration  of  deaths  a  nearer  approach  has  been  made 
to  completeness.  Assuming  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1838,  to  he  about  15,324,720,  and  that  the  registered 
burials  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  had 
done  during  tlie  years  1821  to  1830,  then  the  number  of  [larochial 
registers  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1838,  would  be  291,715. 
But  the  number  of  deaths  registered  under  the  new  system  during 
tliis  year  335,956,  an  excess  upon  the  estimated  number  of 
the  narochial  registers  of  burials  of  44,241. 

Not  satisfied  wdth  an  abstract  that  shows  the  general  mortality 
of  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Lister  ha^  w’ith  most  commendable  diligence, 
endeavored  to  *  exhibit 'the  difference  which  prevails  in  dinerent 
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*  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  compare  town  with  country — agricul* 
‘  tural  districts  with  manufacturing  and  mining  districts — tlie  hilly 
*with  the  low  and  level — the  maritime  with  the  inland — the 
‘  eastern  and  northern  with  the  western  and  southern  parts.’ 

Witli  a  view  to  facilitate  comparison,  he  has  supplied  a  table 
wherein  the  abstracts  of  deaths  are  ‘  reduced  to  a  common  deno- 
‘  mination,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  at  different  ages  out  of 

*  1,000  registered  deaths,  of  which  the  ages  were  recorded,  in 
'  each  of  twenty-five  divisions,  embracing  the  whole  kingdom  is 

*  exhibited  to  view.’  We  can  make  room  only  for  the  nrst  five 
of  these,  in  which  a  much  higher  rate  of  mortality  is  indicated 
than  in  most  of  the  other  divisions.  [See  page  496.] 

Upon  the  diversities  exhibited  in  these  tables  Mr.  Lister  re¬ 
marks. 

'  From  a  few  instances  of  extreme  longevity  no  inference  can  be 
safely  drawn ;  but  the  fact  that  of  the  deaths  in  any  district  a  com  pa. 
lively  large  population  is  above  the  age  of  79,  is  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  health  of  that  district.  These  proportions  will  be 
found  to  vary  greatly.  lu  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  out  of 
1,000  deaths,  145  have  been  at  the  age  of  70  and  upwards  ;  while  in 
the  North  Riding  and  northern  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  io  Durham,  except  the  mining  districts,  the  proportion  has  been 
as  high  as  210.  In  Northumberland,  (excluding  the  mining  districts,) 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  north  of  Lancashire,  the  propor¬ 
tion  has  been  198  ;  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  196  ;  in  Devonshire  192  ; 
and  in  Cornwall  lfl8. 

*  In  contrast  w'ith  this  evidence  of  the  large  proportion  of  persons 
who  attain  to  old  age  in  these  more  thinly  peopled  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  we  find  results  extremely  different  where  the  population  is 
densely  congregated.  In  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  the  proportion 
who  have  died  at  70  and  upwards  has  been  only  104  ;  and  even  this 
proportion  is  favourable  when  compared  with  that  of  other  large  towns 
—the  proportion  in  Birmingham  being  81,  in  Leeds  79,  and  in  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  only  about  63. 

'  A  comparison  of  the  mining  parts  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire, 
and  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  with  the  rural  districts  sur¬ 
rounding  each,  exhibiting  great  differences,  especially  in  the  proportion 
of  deaths  in  old  age,  w  ill  justify  the  distinctions  w  hich  I  have  made  in 
placing  them  in  separate  tables. 

^  A  very  marked  diversity  also  appears  in  the  proportion  of  deaths 
of  infants  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  mining  parts  of 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  in  Leeds  and  its  suburbs,  and  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  lowland  parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  have  been  more  than  279  out  of 
1,900  deaths  at  all  ages  ;  while  in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  in  llerefordidiire  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  and  in  Wales,  the  deaths  at  that  age  out  of  1,000  at  all 
ages  scarcely  exceeded  180.’ — p.  15. 
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It  would,  of  course,  be  premature  to  found  any  calculation  on 
such  returns  at  present.  A  few  years  must  be  allowed  for  the 
collection  of  facts,  and  science  may  then  determine  their  practical 
application  to  the  purposes  of  life.  It  is  enough  that  tne  right 
system  has  at  length  been  originated.  Let  it  have  fair  play  and 
adequate  time,  and  it  will  accomplish  all  we  desire. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  subject  of  Marriage,  on  which  we 
have  a  few  things  to  say  to  our  Dissenting  readers,  some  of  which 
may  not  be  pleasing,  though  nevertheless  just  and  salutary.  It 
is  proper  for  us  to  premise,  that  we  hold  marriage  to  be  strictly 
and  solely  a  civil  engagement,  and  that  we  therefore  approve 
in  toto,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  of  tlie  Act  of  1653,  by 
which  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  committed 
to  civil  officers.  ‘  Against  the  principle  of  this  measure  various 
‘  objections  have  been  urged  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see,*  remarks  a 
late  historian  of  Nonconformity,  ‘  how  any  consistent  Dissenter 
‘  can  sympathize  with,  or  adopt  them.  Marriage  is  clearly  a  civil 
‘  contract,  pertaining  to  man  as  such,  and  not  as  the  professory  or 
‘  advocate  of  any  religious  creed.  It  is  equally  valid,  whatever 
‘  be  the  views  of  the  parties  who  form  it ;  and  as  such,  is  enforced 
‘  with  impartial  rigor  on  all  classes  of  society.  It  is  justly  open 
‘  to  the  profane  as  well  as  to  the  pious — a  fact  irrecon- 
*  cilable  with  the  supposition  of  its  religious  character.  In 
‘  severing,  therefore,  the  civil  contract  from  the  religious  services 
‘  with  which  individuals  might  think  proper  to  associate  it ;  the 
‘parliament  acted  consistently  with  its  own  principles,  and  in 
‘  harmony  with  the  soundest  policy.  It  was  equally  their  duty  as 
‘  legislators  to  enforce  the  former,  and  to  leave  the  latter  to  the 
‘  voluntary  arrangements  of  the  parties  concerned.^*  Concurring 
as  we  do  most  thoroughly  in  this  reasoning,  w-e  rejoiced  in  the 
recent  alteration  of  the  law  of  marria^ye,  as  another  step  in  the 
dissociation  of  things  secular  and  spiritual, — a  practical  homage 
to  the  growing  intelligence  and  piety  of  the  age.  It  may  suit  the 
policy  of  an  unscrupulous  faction  to  misrepresent  our  views,  but 
we  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  palpable  unfairness  from  their 
enunciation.  Every  religious  man  in  forming  so  important  a 
relationship  will  instinctively  recur  to  the  divine  footstool  for 
guidance  and  a  blessing.  It  needs  no  human  law  to  bind  him 
to  this.  He  feels  it  to  be  incumbent  and  every  way  advantageous, 
and  he  will  therefore  do  it  But  this  a  totally  different  thing 
from  investing  what  is  merely  secular  with  a  religious  character, 
and  then  constraining  all  classes  of  the  community — the  immoral 
and  the  profane  equdly  with  the  religious,  the  avow'ed  infidel  bs 
well  as  the  humble  believer — to  make  professions  which  their 
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conduct  belies,  and  from  which  their  hearts — if  any  generous 
feeling  be  left  them — recoil  with  disgust.  Such  is  the  system 
which  our  Established  Church —  the  boasted  bulwark  of  Protes¬ 
tant  Christianity — has  maintained  for  ages,  and  which  it  is  still 
endeavoring  to  perpetuate  in  the  land.  Let  the  magistrate  dis¬ 
charge  the  magistrate’s  duty,  but  let  the  house  and  altar  of  our 
God  be  saved  from  the  desecration  to  which  they  have  long  been 
subjected.  This  is  one  of  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  endowed 
Church,  and  Dissenters  would  do  well  to  make  much  of  it.  The 
glaring  incongruity  between  the  religious  nature  of  the  marriage 
service  prescribed  by  the  Church  and  the  character  of  the  great 
iiiiijority  of  those  who  from  habit,  and  in  thoughtlessness,  perform 
it,  is  palpable  to  the  dullest  apprehension. 

But  to  revert  to  our  more  immediate  object  at  present.  By 
the  recent  Act  of  the  legislature,  the  civil  nature  of  the  marriage 
contract  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  provision  is  accordingly 
made  for  its  performance  without  the  intervention  of  compulsory 
religious  rites.  Due  regard  is  at  the  same  time  paid  to  the  pre¬ 
valent  feeling  of  the  community,  by  allowing  of  the  association  of 
religious  exercises  with  the  marriage  contract  in  all  cases  where 
they  are  desired.  The  old  form  is  perpetuated  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  while  Dissenters  are  at 
liberty  to  repair  to  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  services  of  their  respective  pastors.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  should  be,  and  the  legislature  is  entitled  to  our  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  the  considerate  wisdom  which  distinguishes 
the  general  features  of  the  new  system.  We  have  no  wish  to 
compel  others  to  adopt  a  mode  which  they  disapprove ;  all  we 
have  ever  asked  for — and  this  we  have  now’  obtained — is  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  recognizing  an  authority  which 
W’e  repudiate,  or  of  lending  our  temporary  sanction  to  a  Church 
which  violates  our  convictions  of  religious  duty.  Let  us  now  see 
how  the  new  system  has  worked,  ana  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
brought  into  operation.  The  returns  which  Mr.  Lister  has  given 
will  enable  us  to  do  this  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Dissenting  chapels  in  England  and  Wales  registered 
under  the  new  Act  first  claims  our  attention.  In  order  to  such 
registry  it  was  prescribed  that  the  following  certificate  should  be 
signed  by  at  least  twenty  householders,  and  be  countersigned  by 
one  of  the  proprietors  or  trustees  of  the  chapel  in  question ;  and 
that  the  same  should  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent-registrar 
of  tlie  district,  to  wrhom  the  sum  of  three  pounds  was  to  be  paid. 


Wk,  the  undersigned,  being  severally  Householders,  do  hereby 
certify  that  a  Building  called  is  a  separate  Building, 

certified  according  to  Law  as  a  Place  of  Religious  Worship,  situate  at 
in  the  Parish  of  in  the  County  of  and 
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has  been  used  by  us  during  one  year,  at  the  least,  as  our  usual  Place 
of  Public  Religious  Worship,  and  that  we  are  desirous  that  such 
building  should  be  registered  for  solemnizing  Marriages  therein. 

Witness  our  hands  this  day  of  183  . 

The  registration  commenced  from  the  31st  January,  1837, 
though  the  solemnization  of  marriages  was  not  legal  till  the  first 
of  the  following  July.  The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  number 
of  chapels  registered  up  to  December  31,  1838,  in  the  several 
counties  of  England  and  Wales. 


Bctiford 

• 

19 

Leicester 

• 

27 

Warwick 

• 

20 

Berks  . 

• 

11 

Lincoln 

• 

23 

Westmoreland 

• 

2 

Bucks  . 

• 

10 

Middlesex  . 

• 

89 

Wilts 

• 

28 

Cambridge  . 

• 

17 

Monmouth 

• 

35 

Worcester  . 

• 

13 

Chester 

• 

29 

Norfolk 

• 

20 

York 

• 

123 

Cornwall 

• 

7 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

• 

29 

Anglesey 

• 

Cumberland 

• 

8 

• 

38 

Brecon 

• 

8 

Derby 

• 

18 

Nottingham 

• 

10 

Ctirdigan 

• 

4 

Devon 

• 

50 

Oxford 

• 

12 

Carmarthen 

• 

28 

Dorset 

• 

19 

Rutland 

• 

1 

Carnarvon 

• 

1 

Durham 

• 

27 

Salop  . 

17 

Denbigh 

• 

6 

Essex 

• 

29 

Somerset 

• 

00 

Flint 

• 

4 

(iloueester  . 

• 

25 

Southampton 

• 

37 

Glamorgan  . 

• 

27 

Hereford 

• 

5 

Stafford  . 

• 

30 

Merioneth 

• 

2 

Hertford 

• 

14 

Suffolk 

• 

31 

Montgomery 

• 

5 

Huntingdon 

• 

8 

Surrey 

• 

32 

Pembroke 

• 

16 

Kent  . 
Lancaster 

• 

• 

42 

163 

Sussex 

• 

27 

Radnor 

• 

The  total  number  thus  registered  is  1,332,  a  small  proportion 
it  must  be  confessed  of  the  8,440  chapels,  which,  accorain^  to 
the  calculations  of  our  able  contemporary  the  Congregational 
Magazine,  are  held  by  the  Nonconforming  sects  of  England  and 
Wal  les.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  nearly  3,000  of 
this  number  belong  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  body  which 
ridiculously  repudiates  the  title  of  Dissenter,  and  apes  with  un¬ 
seemly  zeal,  the  manners  of  its  favored  rival.  Still  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  small,  and  evidences  a  lamentable  want  of  public  spirit, 
and  an  ignorance  of  the  legitimate  bearings  and  wide  scope  of  our 
principles.  Various  causes  have  operated  in  this  case.  Some 
nave  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
because  it  has  not  squared  with  their  theoretic  notions  of  perfec¬ 
tion;  others  have  been  aggrieved— and  we  think  with  some  justice 
— that  a  further  tax  of  three  pounds  per  chapel,  should  be  im¬ 
posed,  on  a  people  already  burdened  with  the  support  of  the  state 
Church,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  forms.  But 
still  it  must  be  confessed — and  we  crave  the  attention  of  Dissent¬ 
ers  to  our  statement — that  these  returns  convict  them  of  what 
their  enemies  lay  to  their  charge, — a  clinging  to  tlie  old  forms  of 
the  Establishment  while  they  discard  its  spiritual  authority.  Let 
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our  enemies  make  wliat  use  they  please  ot  this  admission.  W’o 
wish  they  could  give  it  a  thousand  tongues,  and  make  it  vocal  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  startled 
by  it,  and  perhaps  wdll  deny  its  truth.  But  let  them  canvass  it 
thoroughly,  and  our  end  will  be  obtained.  It  will  lead  to  a  self¬ 
searching  which  will  bring  out  the  spiritual  leaven  that,  a  long 
dominant  Church  has  diffused  through  the  heart  of  these  king¬ 
doms.  These  are  not  times  in  which  the  iron  and  the  gold  must 
be  mixed  up  together.  Either  our  principles  are  scriptural,  and 
should  be  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  issues,  or  they  bear  the 
impress  of  error,  and  should  at  once  and  for  ever  be  abandoned. 
Dissenters  themselves,  though  in  advance  of  their  countrymen, 
have  yet  much  to  learn.  The  shadows  of  past  ages  linger  around 
them,  and  they  have  need  to  purge  and  unscale  their  ‘  long 
‘  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance.’  Let 
this  be  once  accomplished — whether  by  the  persuasions  of  friends 
or  the  taunts  of  enemies — and  they  will  no  longer  hold  fellow¬ 
ship,  even  for  a  moment,  with  the  secularized  and  impure  Church 
of  England. 

Let  us  now'  see  how  the  chapels  registered  are  distributed. 
Returns  have  been  obtained  respecting  1,257  of  them,  and  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which  we  transcribe,  simply  pre¬ 
mising  that  some  of  the  names  specified  are  nnknowm  to  us. 

Number  of  Registered 

Religious  Denomination.  Buildings  belonging  to  each. 

rA7 
2()4 
197 
82 
73 
3(> 

13 
11 
10 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 


Independents 

Baptists 

Roman  Catholics 
Methodists  . 

Unitarians 

Presbyterians 

United  Secession  Church 

Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion 

C3iurch  of  Scotland  . 

SwedenlK)rgians 

Relief  Church 

Independent  Seceders 

Church  of  England  Independents 

Arians 

Baptist  Seceders 
Berean  Universalists 
Bible  Christians 
Cowardites  . 

Freethinking  Christians 
(fernian  Lutherans  . 

Lady  Huntingdon's  Seceders 
Israelites 
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New  Jerusalem  Church  .  .  .1 

•  Moravians  .  .  .  .  .1 

Swiss  Protestants  .  .  .  .1 

Total  .  1,257 

From  the  chapels  which  have  been  registered  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated.  The  following 
table  will  show  this. 


According  to  the  Rites  of  the  Established  Church. 


Special 

License. 

License. 

Banns. 

Superin¬ 

tendent 

Registrar's 

Certificate. 

Not  stated 
by  which 
of  the 
foregcing 
Forms. 

Total. 

4 

3,283 

14,570 

50 

5,648 

23,541 

2 

2,632 

21,666 

144 

7,847 

33,291 

1 

2,997 

14,110 

142 

Wi 

22.016 

2 

3,765 

18,064 

171 

6,351 

28,353 

93  24,612  107,2 


Not  according  to  the  Rites  of  the  Elstsbiished  Church. 


In 

Registereil 
Pisces  of 
Worship. 


Between  Between 
Quakers.  Jews. 


795  313  15 


822  312  14  I  37  1,185 


1,053  !  350  2 


24  1.448 


2,976  1,093  76  135  4,280 
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The  p^eneral  result  is  briefly  told.  According^  to  the  rites  of 
the  Established  Church,  there  were  celebrated,  during  the  year 
embraced  in  these  returns,  107,201  marriages;  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dissenting  marriages,  embracing  those  of  Jews,  was  only 
4,280 ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  25.  On  these  facts 
we  wish  to  fix  attention,  for  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  more 
significant  than  some  of  our  friends  admit.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  preposterous  to  allege,  that  the  numbers  here  exhibited  are 
indicative  of  the  proportion  of  Dissenters  to  Churchmen.  The 
hardihood  of  our  enemies,  though  equal  to  most  assertions,  has 
not  ventured  so  far  as  this  ;  at  least  no  statement  of  the  kind  has 
fallen  under  our  notice.  The  novelty  of  the  system  must  no 
doubt  be  taken  into  account.  The  old  mode  of  marriage  was 
well  known,  while  tlie  machinery  of  the  new'  system  was  very 
imperfectly  understood.  Moreover,  there  had  grown  up  an  un- 
detined  feeling  which  identified  marriage — the  legal  and  civil  rite 
— w’ith  going  to  Church,  and  the  performance  within  its  walls  of 
a  certiiin  round  of  religious  services.  This  had  been  so  long  cus¬ 
tomary,  and  the  influence  of  association  is  so  powerful  over  the 
mjiss  of  mankind,  that  it  required  some  effort,  some  special  act  of 
thought,  to  dissociate  the  tw^o,  and  to  feel  assured  that  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  one  was  preserved,  while  the  other  w  as  neglected. 
There  was  more  of  sentiment  than  of  intellect  in  this.  It  had  no 
reference  to  religious  creeds,  or  to  ecclesiastical  platforms,  but  w  as 
the  growth  of  association,  acting  on  an  unreflecting  multitude. 
It  w’as  one  of  those  impalpable  impressions  w'hich  men  do  not  ana¬ 
lyse,  but  under  which  they  act,  till  some  circumstance  occurs  to  call 
thought  into  existence,  and  the  spell  is  then  instantly  gone.  Now 
this  cause  has  had,  w'e  doubt  not,  extensive  though  imperceptible 
influence  in  swelling  the  number  of  Church  marriages,  and  in  di¬ 
minishing  proportionably  tliose  of  Dissenters.  But  its  operation 
can  only  be  temporary.  It  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  out  of  which  it  has  growm ;  and,  as  these  are  giving  place 
to  a  new  class  of  facts,  w’c  may  look  for  the  speedy  emancipation 
of  the  public  mind  from  a  thraldom,  as  discreditable  to  its  intel¬ 
lectual  pretensions,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  real  nature  of  the 
marriage  contract. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  Act  for  Marriage,  which  requires  the 
publication  of  banns  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  has  also  operated  to  diminish  the  number 
of  dissenting  marriages.  We  alw’ays  regretted  the  determination 
of  government  to  retain  this  provision  of  their  statute,  as  tending 
to  irritate  and  annoy  w’here  conciliation  alone  was  designed,  ft 
gave  the  aspect  of  degradation  and  insult  to  that  which  was  offered 
as  a  boon,  and  has  led  many  sensitive  men  to  spurn  the  conces¬ 
sion  which  was  made  to  their  righteous  demands.  We  think 
Dissenters  unwise  in  having  permitted  such  feelings  to  operate. 
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It  has  given  an  air  of  irritation,  of  mortified  \Tinity,  to  their 
conduct,  which  ought  to  have  been  calm,  dignified,  and  religiously 
consistent.  The  great  object  which  they  sought  in  their  reiterated 
and  urgent  appeals  to  the  legislature,  was  relief  from  the  occa¬ 
sional  conformity  to  the  Established  Church  to  whicli  the  old 
marriage  law  compelled  them.  This  plea  was  ever  foremost  in 
their  petitions,  and  was  urged  with  signal  ability  by  their  advo¬ 
cates.  Consistency  therefore  required — it  was  due  to  themselves, 
to  the  professions  they  had  made,  to  the  prayers  they  had  ut¬ 
tered,  to  the  high-minded  men  whose  eloquence  had  pleaded 
their  cause — that  they  should  at  once,  and  gladly,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  relief  offered,  however  repugnant  to  their  feel¬ 
ings  the  mode  prescribed  for  its  attainment.  It  should  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  determine  their  preference,  that  another  concession  had 
been  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of  clerical  intolerance — that 
another  fetter  by  which  dissenters  were  bound  to  the  state  church 
was  broken — that  the  sacredness  of  conscience  had  been  again 
proclaimed,  and  the  freedom  of  religion,  its  spontaneity  and 
heavenly  character,  been  recognized  in  the  statute-book  of  the 
land.  Every  man  who  had  urged  the  plea  of  conscience  in  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  legislature  had  but  one  course  before  him  ;  and  we 
regret  that  many  have  been  diverted  from  it  by  pique,  resent¬ 
ment,  or  other  equally  unworthy  motives.  The  scruples  of  con¬ 
science  are  too  sacred  and  imperative  to  be  overruled  by  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  party  pride,  or  of  personal  vanity. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Lister  to  remark,  that  he  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  render  the  working  of  the  new  Act  consonant  to  the 
feelings  of  his  Dissenting  countrymen.  This  is  shown  in  the 
circular  addressed  to  superintendent-registrars,  (Appendix  F,) 
in  which  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  consideration  is  eviaenced  that 
ought  to  have  been  promptly  and  thankfully  met.  ‘  I'he  Re- 

*  gistrar  of  Marriages,*  it  is  observed,  ‘  will  act  almost  exclusively 

*  in  connection  with  persons  who  do  not  conform  to  the  Churcn 

*  of  England.  It  is  proper  that  this  circumstance  should  be  borne 

*  in  mind  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid 

*  Act ;  and  I  therefore  recommend,  that  in  your  selection  of  fit 
‘  persons  for  the  office  of  Registrar  of  Marriages,  you  carefully 

*  consider  whether  they  will  be  likely  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
‘  the  statute,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
^  those  with  whom  they  will  be  brought  into  contact,  at  the  same 
'  time  that  they  perform  their  duties  with  fidelity  and  care ;  and 

*  that  you  shall  not  select  persons  whose  acts  or  declared  opinions 
*may  reasonably  cause  tnem  to  be  regarded  with  unfavorable 
‘  feelings  by  those  at  whose  ordinances  it  will  be  their  duty  to 

*  attend.* 

We  should  not,  however,  perform  the  part  of  frank  and  honest 
journalists,  if  we  did  not,  before  closing  our  remarks,  admit  that 
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much  thoughtlessness,  and  consequent  indiflference,  exist  amongst 
us.  We  have  been  so  long  habituated  to  the  past  state  of  things, 
it  has  interwoven  itself  so  dexterously  with  our  earliest  associa¬ 
tions,  has  gathered  to  itself  with  such  inimitable  skill  the  force  of 
sympathy,  and  the  venerableness  of  age,  that  but  few  of  us 
are  duly  apprised  of  the  poisonous  influences  which  it  has  spread 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  English  society.  We  permit 
ourselves  in  consequence  to  lend  to  the  system  the  occasional 
sanction  of  our  support.  Our  opposition  is  reserved  for  its  more 
avowedly  religious  aspects.  Here,  dissenters  are  firm,  unswerv¬ 
ing,  ana  higli  minded ;  but,  in  the  thousand  other  cases  which 
occur,  we  suffer  our  judgments  to  be  harassed  by  an  unscriptural 
charity,  the  impulses  of  pride,  or  a  disgraceful  love  of  ease,  ^^^e 
M'ant  minds  of  a  larger  growth,  and  of  a  wider  range  of  thought 
— intellects,  that  will  trace  the  latent  influences  of  systems,  and 
find  in  their  pernicious  fruits  evidence  of  their  impiety  and 
WTong.  Let  such  men  abound — we  could  name  a  few  such — and 
let  their  influence  fairly  tell  upon  the  dissenting  public,  and  a 
mighty  change  will  take  place  among  us.  The  puerility  and  half¬ 
hearted  ness  now  frequently  met  with,  and  commoidy  mistaken 
for  charity,  will  give  place  to  a  far-searching  intelligence,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  strength  and  determination  of  purpose,  which  will 
know  no  limits,  and  admit  of  no  rest,  short  of  an  entire  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  church  from  its  present  degraded  and  corrupting 
alliance  with  the  politics  of  this  world.  Then  shall  ‘  the  sweet 
odour  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  our  soul  with  the  fragrancy 
of  heaven.’  Charity,  so  long  misunderstood,  so  seldom  practised, 
shall  obtain  a  dwelling  in  every  human  heart,  and  the  reign  of 
righteousness  and  peace  ihiwn  upon  our  apostate  world.  ‘  Come, 

‘  therefore,  O  thou  that  hast  the  seven  stars  in  thy  right  hand, 

‘  appoint  thy  chosen  priests  according  to  their  orders  and  courses 
*  of  old,  to  minister  before  thee,  and  duly  to  press  and  pour  out 
‘  the  consecrated  oil  into  thy  holy  and  ever-burning  lamps.  Thou 
‘  hast  sent  out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants  over  all  the 
‘  land  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  up  their  vows  as  the  sound  of 
‘  many  waters  about  thy  throne.  O  perfect  and  accomplish  thy 
‘  glorious  acts  !  For  men  may  leave  their  works  unfinished ;  but 
‘  thou  art  a  God,  tliy  nature  is  perfection.  Shouldst  thou  bring 
‘  us  thus  far  onward  from  Egypt  to  destroy  us  in  tlie  wilderness, 
‘  though  we  deserve ;  yet  thy  great  name  would  suffer  in  the  re- 
‘  joicing  of  thine  enemies,  and  the  deluded  hope  of  all  thy  ser- 

‘  vants . Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  O  Prince  of 

‘  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  !  put  on  tlie  visible  robes  of  thy  ma- 
‘  jesty;  take  up  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Father 
‘  hath  bequeathed  thee;  for  now  tlie  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee, 
‘  and  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  renewed.*’  * 
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Art.  II.  An  Apostolical  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  ^c.  4rc.,  with  Dis^ 
sertaiions.  Notes,  and  Maps,  Second  edit.  By  Lant  Carfbn. 
TKR,  LL.D.  Longman,  (irme,  and  Co.  London:  1839. 

TT  is  not  often  that  we  concern  ourselves  with  any  of  the  pro- 
^  ductions  wliich  come  forth  from  Dr.  Carpenter’s  school ;  not 
because  we  regard  tliem  with  contempt,  but  because  the  serious 
difference  between  the  tenets  of  Unitorians  and  those  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  which  this  Review  is  dedicated,  would  ordinarily  involve 
us  in  undesirable  controversy.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  put  aside  all  topics  of  dispute.  The 

? round  which  has  been  taken  is  here  entirely  neutral,  so  that  Mr. 
lartwell  Horne  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Norton  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  can  amicably  debate  the  questions  which  come  foruTira. 
There  are  barely  two  or  three  texts,  in  which  Dr.  C.  will  be  said 
by  some  to  have  betrayed  his  theological  bias ;  although,  in  fact, 
he  is  able  even  in  such  to  quote  Trinitarian  divines  who  take  the 
same  view  of  them  as  himself.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the 
general  tone  of  the  whole  book  is  that  of  a  man  deeply  impressed 
with  reverence  for  things  sacred,  and  with  devout  venemtion  for 
his  heavenly  teacher  Jesus ;  nor  will  any  approach  be  found  to 
the  levity  or  hardness  of  mind  which  those  who  have  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Relsham  and  Priestley  are  apt  to 
expect  in  all  Unitcarians.  Having  siiid  thus  much  in  the  outset, 
our  readers  must  now  consent,  with  ourselves,  to  lose  sight  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  author’s  known  sentiments,  and  attend  solely  to  the 
subject  matter  of  his  work,  and  the  views  advanced  by  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  evangelical  narratives. 

We  believe  that  some  persons  are  altogether  prejudiced  a^inst 
“  Harmonies”  of  the  four  gospels ;  for  which  reason  a  few  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  on  this  subject  may  not  be  misplaced.  The  holy 
Scriptures  will  be  read  differently  according  as  we  seek  on  the 
one  hand  for  immediate  edification  ;  (that  is,  tlie  immediate  calling 
forth  of  devout  affections,)  or  on  the  other,  the  more  general  ob¬ 
ject  of  instruction.  It  is  most  certain,  that  in  the  latter  case,  it 
is  very  possible  so  to  occupy  ourselves  in  criticjd  inquiry,  that  the 
affections  may  be  nearly  as  unimpressed  as  though  we  were  read¬ 
ing  the  Koran ;  and  that  divines  who  have  been  able  critics,  have 
given  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  hearts  were  much  con- 
cemed  with  religion  at  all.  Hence  superficial  persons  too  readily 
infer,  that  the  latter  method  is  not  edifying.  Because  they  do 
not  reap  their  harvest  in  the  same  half  hour  in  which  they  sow 
the  seed,  they  imagine  that  no  harvest  will  come.  They  have 
no  patience  to  wait  till  the  due  time  arrives ;  and  are  naturally 
apt  to  mistake  momentary  excitement  for  “building  up”  in  the 
faith.  It  surely  is  not  so,  if  Christianity  be  a  rejwonable  religion, 
which  is  to  act  on  the  affections  by  means  of  the  intellect.  Were 
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it  a  religion  of  mere  ceremonies,  or  mere  dogmatic  precept,  or 
passionate,  unguided  feeling,  it  might  afford  to  make  light  of  the 
cultivation  and  careful  use  of  the  mental  faculties ;  but  because  it 
appeals  to  the  enlightened  judgment,  it  cannot  be  independent  of 
those  faculties ;  but  is  liable  to  degradation,  whenever  they  are 
feeble  or  arc  misused.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  Christian  to  con* 
tract  any  \  ice  of  the  intellect — be  it  incoherence,  indistinctness 
of  thought,  incautious  inference,  resting  on  vague  analogies  or 
allegories,  or  any  other — without  being  liable  to  practical  mischief 
just  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  studies  the  Scripture  with  an 
independent  mind.  Truth,  when  received  from  the  lips  of  an 
instructor,  is  cheaply  had,  assuredly,  if  really  we  can  trust  it  Jis 
trutli.  Hut,  however  the  contrary  may  be  asserted,  we  firmly 
believe  that  truth  is  not  ascertained  by  independent  investigation 
witliout  anxious  searching,  and  such  deep  ponderings  as  its  value 
deserves ;  no,  not  even  when  the  volume  of  Scripture  is  spread 
open  before  us.  The  inward  teaching  of  the  Spirit  gives  a  valu¬ 
able  and  indispensable  clue  for  undersUinding  what  is  more  imme- 
dmtely  spiritual ;  but  does  not  and  cannot  supersede  the  actings 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  judgment.  The  history  of  the 
minds  of  holy  men  abundantly  convicts  as  an  enthusiastic  error, 
tlie  notion  that  we  have  only  to  pray  for  the  Spirit  heartily,  and 
Ciod  will  teach  us  what  his  word  means :  else  how  is  it  that  Lu¬ 
ther  and  Calvin,  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  read  it  not  alike?  We 
may  add,  that  the  dogmatic  tone  uniformly  genenited  in  persons 
who  believe  they  arc  thus  infallibly  taught,  of  itself  proclaims  this 
notion  to  be  an  error.  In  fact,  no  intellectual  powers  are  thrown 
away  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  deeper  our  re¬ 
search,  the  more  solid  is  our  instruction,  and  the  more  true  our 
ultimate  edification.  An  honest  impartial  exegesis  of  sacred  writ, 
will  often  deprive  us  of  cherished  associations,  and  special  appli- 
mtions  of  texts;  (which  too  often  are  mere  conceits ;)  it  may  over¬ 
turn  our  favourite  opinions,  and  lessen  the  number  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions  which  we  regard  as  established  truth ;  but  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  strengthen  all  that  is  primarily  important,  giv'e  brilliancy 
and  power  to  the  true  meaning,  and  set  our  feet  as  on  a  rock. 
Moreover,  nothing  else  can  tend  to  extinguish  the  endless  con¬ 
troversies  which  vex  even  Bible  Christians.  It  avails  not  that 
we  profess  that  book  to  be  our  standard  of  truth ;  it  avails  not 
that  we  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation ; — while  we 
indulge  careless  methods  of  explaining  and  quoting  texts,  hasty 
and  unw^ranted  principles  of  reasoning  from  them,  we  must  expect 
much  jangling,  much  mistipprehension.  It  is  only  in  proportion 
as  pereons  cautiously  and  critically  adhere  to  sober,  continuous 
exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  that  they  approximate  to 
unity  ot  judgment  concerning  their  meaning. 

Let  us  apply  this  peculiarly  to  the  four  gospels.  There  is 
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probably  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  so  important  to  us  as  the 
life  and  discourses  of  our  Lord.  Yet  how  many  difficulties  do  we 
encounter,  in  interpreting  his  concise  and  often  parabolic  lan¬ 
guage  ;  his  broad  and  half-enigmatic  maxims.  Now  the  very 
foct  of  our  having  four  narratives  preserved  to  us,  instead  of  one 
continuous  tale,  mav  well  excite  intelligent  interest,  as  well  as 
inspire  an  augury  that  this  method  was  providentially  adopted. 
The  advantage  ot  such  a  state  of  tilings  to  the  ascerUiinment  of 
truth  is  obvious.  A  false  tale  would  break  down  under  its  own 
contradictions ;  a  true  one,  by  its  minor  variations  and  substantial 
agreement,  carries  conviction  to  the  reader,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
diligent  in  sifting  all  the  accounts.  By  placing  the  same  dis¬ 
courses,  as  relate  in  different  evangelists,  side  by  side,  we  can 
often  learn  whether  it  is  in  any  case  probable,  that  we  have  the 
precise  words  uttered  by  the  Saviour :  whether  the  sentiments 
which  precede  and  follow  were  probably  spoken  by  him  in  that 
very  order  and  connexion,  or  not :  what  was  the  immediate  scope 
and  purport  of  his  address :  all  which  things  are  sometimes  of 
much  weight  in  determining  his  meaning. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  inconsiderate  readers  to  treat  all 
four  narratives  as  one :  provided  that  what  they  read  is  in  “  the 
Bible,’*  they  care  not  whether  it  come  from  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  or  John.  But  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  writers  of 
Scripture  are  not  trifling;  nor  were  they  permitted  for  nothing. 
A  careful  student  cannot  overlook  the  significant  fact,  in  the  case 
of  the  four  evangelists ;  and  if  Christians  universally  were  ever 
so  disposed  to  overlook  it,  w^e  are  not  permitted  to  do  so,  because 
of  the  objections  urged  against  us  by  unbelievers.  They  have  a 
just  plea  in  claiming  to  disprove  one  narrative  by  the  other,  if 
they  can :  nor  are  they  slow  in  alleging  numerous  contrarieties, 
w'hich,  in  their  apprehension,  amount  to  such  disproof.  It  tlien, 
of  necessity,  devolves  on  Christians  either  to  refute  the  supposed 
fact ;  or,  admitting  that  there  are  minor  inconsistencies,  to  show 
reason  why  they  may  be  made  light  of.  But  w’e  cannot  know, 
in  numerous  cases,  which  of  the  two  is  the  right  reply,  until  we 
have  critically  compared  the  four  accounts,  side  by  side :  and  in 
the  endeavour  to  do  this,  we  presently  find  that  we  are  unawares 
making  a  ‘‘  Harmony.” 

If  any  one,  moreover,  shall  succeed  in  establishing  the  chrono- 
logy  of  Christ’s  ministry  on  a  basis  so  certain  as  to  convince  all 
intelligent  and  assiduous  readers,  there  will  assuredly  be  another 
most  valuable  result ;  namely,  the  increased  vividness  of  concep¬ 
tion  which  may  then  be  attained  concerning  the  details  of  those 
few  months,  the  interest  of  which  will  only  be  understood  in 
eternity.  To  be  able  to  follow  in  one’s  mind  the  path  of  Jesus, 
as  he  went  from  place  to  place  teaching ;  to  apprehend  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  time,  the  measures  of  space ;  exceedingly  helps  to  impress 
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the  whole  tale  on  the  memory  and  on  the  heart.  It  is,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  very  principally  with  this  object,  that  Dr.  C.  lias  entered 
on  his  laborious  computations.  Having  settled  certain  outlines 
which  must  regulate  the  chronology,  he  borrows  from  astronomers 
the  means  of  ascertaining  when  the  Passover  fell  in  those  years ; 
and  has  constructed  a  calendar,  to  exhibit  the  very  days  of  the 
montli  on  which  (or  nearly  on  which)  each  event  must,  according 
to  his  view,  have  happened.  In  prosecution  of  the  same  end — 
the  giving  vividness  to  the  evangelical  narrative — he  has  added  a 
highly-interesting  detailed  discussion  on  the  localities  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  compiled  of  course  from  numerous  modern  travellers.  He 
has  also  made  good  use  of  Josephus,  in  the  description  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  of  the  temple ;  both  of  which  are  illustrated  by  maps. 
This,  though  a  useful  and  praiseworthy  task,  is  not  one  of  theolo¬ 
gical  difficulty,  nor  involving  any  arduous  questions. 

The  Preliminary  Dissertations  are  in  all  four.  I.  On  the  du¬ 
ration  of  our  Saviour’s  ministry.  II.  On  the  structure  of  the 
first  three  gospels,  in  relation  to  the  succession  of  events.  III. 
On  the  political  and  geographical  state  of  Palestine,  at  the  period 
of  our  Lord’s  ministry.  (  Phis  is  that  of  which  we  just  spoke.)  IV. 
On  the  succession  of  events  recorded  in  the  gospels.  The  fourth 
topic  must  of  course  be  jehiefly  determined  by  the  opinion  held 
concerning  the  first ;  and  this  again,  the  duration  of  the  Lord^s 
ministry,  is  dependent  on  the  question,  how  many  pjissovers  his 
ministry  embraced. 

Three  principal  opinions  have  been  maintained  on  this  subject 
- — that  there  were  two,  or  three,  or  four*  passovers,  between  the 
baptism  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Dr.  C.  discusses  the  reasons 
that  can  be  advanced,  for  or  against  each  of  these  three  hypo¬ 
theses.  He  exhibits  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers; 
which  may  be  roughly  expressed  by  saying,  that  the  earliest 
opinion  favoured  two  piissovers,  in  the  third  century  some  held 
three,  and  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century  held  four.  He  appre¬ 
hends,  that  if  there  is  any  weight  at  all  in  tradition,  to  which 
however  he  ascribes  but  little,  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  ^//paschal 
theory;  which  he  has  embraced  himself;  while  he  attributes  it, 
with  Bishop  ^larsh,  to  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  that  the  quadri- 
paschal  theory  prevailed  for  full  thirteen  centuries.  Yet,  in  his 
judgment,  this  last  is  far  less  tenable  than  the  ^r/pjischal. 

W  ithout  the  gospel  of  John,  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of 
more  than  two  passovers ;  and  it  is  principally  on  the  sixth  chap¬ 
ter  of  that  evangelist,  (where  we  read,  ver.  4,  *  The  passover,  a 


*  t-*  informs  us,  tliat  Wbiston,  Mackni|rht,  ScJiligcr,  Sir  I.  Newton,  and 

Stillinpfleet,  held  /fee  passovers;  but  he  regards  this  view  as  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  learned,  and  needing  no  special  refutation. 
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•feast  of  tlie  Jews,  was  nigh,*)  that  the  belief  of  three  passovers 
rests.  Dr.  C.  is  not  moved  by  this  argument,  because  that  sixtii 
chapter  describes  the  same  event  as  is  recorded  in  Luke.ix. 
10 — 17;  and,  in  the  51st  verse  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  said  ‘It 

•  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  sliould  be  received 
‘up,  he  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.*  Hence 
he  infers, ♦  tliat  the  miracle  of  the  five  thousand  took  place  only 
a  little  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  passover  intended 
in  Jolin  vi.  4,  was  that  at  which  he  was  crucified.  This  requires 
us  to  suppose  that  chapter  (John  vi.)  to  be  out  of  chronological 
order.  He  thinks  it  possible,  that  because  the  event  there  nar¬ 
rated,  took  place  at  a  different  part  of  the  country,  namely,  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  the  writer  was  unwilling  to  interpose  it  between 
the  seventh  chapter  and  the  eighteenth,  which  record  occurrences 
at  Jerusalem  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  there  is  such  a  transposition,  chiefly,  (as  appears  to 
us)  by  our  Lord’s  very  remarkable  reference,  in  John  vii.  21,  to 
the  miracle  of  Ilethesda :  ‘  1  have  done  one  work^  and  ye  all  mar- 
‘  vel.’  For,  if  between  John  v.  and  John  vii.  we  interpose  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tripaschal  theory,)  an  entire  year  and  more,  during 
which  time  also  the  same  theory  supposes  the  numerous  Galiltean 
miracles  to  take  place ;  such  a  reference  to  his  doing  ‘  one  work* 
appears  unnatural.  Besides,  it  becomes  almost  needful  to  suppose 
that  he  w’as  absent  from  Jerusalem  that  whole  year;  whereas  Dr. 
C.  thinks,  that  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses  our  Lord  doubt¬ 
less  presented  himself  punctually  at  Jerusalem  at  each  of  the 
three  great  annual  feasts.  Farther,  the  nature  of  the  discourse  in 
John  vi.,  (it  is  urged  by  Dr.  C.,)  favours  the  belief  that  Jesus  saw 
his  death  as  already  impending ;  and  to  this  agree  the  words  with 
which  the  evangelist  closes  the  chapter,  ‘Judas  Iscariot,  who, 

•  nyeWe  irapaSi^ovai  aerov,  u:as  on  the  point  of  betraying  him 
which  sense  the  Greek,  according  to  classical  usage,  most  natu¬ 
rally  affects.  Nor  is  it  credible  tliat  Jesus  would  have  denounced 
one  of  his  apostles  as  a  false  accuser^  (improperly  translated  ‘a 
‘devil*  in  the  authorized  version,)  when  full  thirteen  months  re¬ 
mained  for  him  to  associate  with  his  brethren. 

These  considerations  appear  so  weighty  to  Dr.  C.*s  mind,  that 
he  regards  the  point  as  proved.  The  next  question  which  needs 
to  be  discussed,  is,  whether  the  order  of  events  in  Matthew  or  in 
Luke  adheres  the  more  nearly  to  chronological  accuracy.  He 
sets  aside,  most  justly,  a  fine-drawn  argument  advanced  by  some, 
from  Luke*s  introduction,  where  that  writer  states  his  intention 


*  We  SOP  little  weifflit  in  thin  argument.  On  liis  own  showing:,  laikc  dot's 
not  at  all  adhere  to  ilic  order  of  time:  we  have  no  rijfht.  then,  to  urc^e,  that 
the  events  in  his  ninth  chapter  arc  at  all  consecutive  or  near  tofirelher. 
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to  set  forth  ‘  in  order*  the  things  delivered  to  him.  But  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  his  narrative  shows  that  he  had  often  no  in¬ 
formation  whatever  as  to  the  time  and  order  of  events.  On  a  few 
occasions,  (as  eminently  in  the  opening  of  his  third  chapter,)  he 
uses  such  precision  as  to  assure  us  that  nis  habit  was  not  that  of 
passing  by  dates  as  unimportant ;  yet,  in  numerous  instances,  he 
narrates  the  discourses  and  miracles  of  Christ  without  even  a  con¬ 
nective  adverb  of  time.  This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  the  por¬ 
tion  of  his  history  comprehended  between  the  tenth  chapter,  and 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  seventeenth,  which  is  entitled  by  Dr. 
C.,  ^  St.  Luke’s  Gnomology*  He  then  arranges  the  succession 
of  events  upon  the  basis  of  the  following  assumptions : 

I.  That  our  Lord’s  ministry  contained  two  passovers  only. 

II.  That  the  miracle  of  the  five  thousand  was  wrought  when 
the  last  passover  was  approaching. 

III.  That  Matthew’s  order  is  generally  preferable  to  Mark’s 
or  Luke’s. 

IV.  That  Luke’s  Gnomology  is  to  be  arranged,  according  as 
any  indications  in  Matthew  or  John  may  seem  to  lead. 

V.  That  portions  connected  by  contiguity,  in  any  one  of  the 
gospels  are  not  to  be  needlessly  separated  from  each  other. 

Certain  difficulties  to  this  view  arise  out  of  the  walk  through 
the  corn-fields;  which  in  Matthew’s  gospel  (xii.  I — 18)  is  found 
after  the  mission  of  the  twelve,  and  before  the  miracle  of  the 
five  thousand.  His  scheme  requires  the  mission  of  the  tw^elve  to 
be  in  November,  and  that  miracle  to  be  in  March  ;  in  wdiich  in¬ 
terval  it  is  obvious  that  no  ripe  corn  could  be  found.  The  doubt¬ 
ful  sense  of  Luke’s  word  SevrepowpofT^f,  (Luke  vi.  1,  unintelli¬ 
gibly  rendered,  ‘  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first,’  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  reason,  that  the  translators  were  utterly  unable  to  decide  its 
meaning,)  tantalizes  those  who  look  to  it  for  exact  information 
on  the  time  of  this  occurrence.  But  as  in  vi.  6,  the  same  evan¬ 
gelist  distinctly  declares,  that  the  man  with  a  withered  arm  was 
liealed  on  another  sabbath,  while  the  language  in  Matthew 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  the  same  sabbath.  Dr. 
C.  concludes  that  Matthew  w^s  not  here  precise  in  his  chronology, 
and  may  w'ell  have  deviated  from  the  order  of  events.  His  cal¬ 
endar  represents  the  walk  through  the  corn  fields  as  taking  place 
on  the  2 1st  of  May. 

But  w’e  must  now  notice  an  additional  labour  which  he  has  im¬ 
posed  on  himself,  irksome  to  a  scholar,  but  of  much  value  to  the 
Knglish  reader — that  of  so  modifying  the  common  translation, 
that  the  same  Greek  words  occurring  in  the  corresponding  pas¬ 
sages  of  several  evangelists,  shall  be  represented  by  the  same 
English ;  and  that,  as  ffir  as  possible,  different  Greek  w'ords  shall 
be  denoted  by  a  difference  in  the  English.  Where  this  could  not 
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be  effected  with  precision  and  good  taste,  it  is  made  up  for  by 
marginal  notes,  in  which  also  the  Greek  word  is  given.  Such  a 
change  is  absolutely  requisite  to  enable  an  English  reader  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the.  existing  phenomena  of  the  first  three  gospels.  We 
think  his  labour  has  been  alike  praiseworthy  and  successful.  He 
adheres  so  closely  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  familiar  version, 
that,  in  reading  his  translation,  we  are  but  seldom  aware  of  the 
changes.  There  are  indeed  special  cases,  in  which  it  cannot  but 
be  noticed:  because,  if  he  touched  the  renderings  at  all,  consis¬ 
tency  obliged  him  to  innovate  in  avoiding  some  well-known 
errors ;  such  as  that  of  using  the  word  ‘  devil’  for  ‘  demon,*  when 
the  tw'o  Greek  words  are  never  confounded. 

Even  when  w^e  are  obliged  to  regard  it  as  uncertain,  whether 
the  chronology  has  been  rightly  fixed,  many  great  advantages  re¬ 
sult  from  reading  the  three  gospels  side  by  side,  in  any  or  every 
harmony.  In  no  other  w^ay  can  any  one  intimately  understand 
the  real  nature  and  relationship  of  those  narratives ;  the  peculiar 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit  of  agreement  and  diversity.  lie 
who  has  not  studied  them  thus  can  scarcely  touch  on  the  subjects 
debated  between  Christians  and  unbelievers,  without  imminent 
risk  of  damaging  his  good  cause  by  unwarranted  and  erroneous 
assertions  concerning  their  composition.  Yet  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  many  Christians  for  this  very  reason  dislike  ‘harmonies  ;*  be- 
cuse  it  cannot  but  be  that  they  will  suggest  inquiries  concerning  the 
discrepancies  of  the  writers,  and  other  difficulties,  which  laziness 
and  little  faith  w’ould  dread,  but  in  which  a  more  intelligent  con¬ 
fidence  in  God,  the  God.  of  truth,  would  be  satisfied  that  much 
solid  instruction  is  to  be  found.  For,  in  truth,  a  Protestant  must 
brace  his  heart  and  soul  to  fear  no  inquiry,  in  the  name  of  him, 
trusting  in  whom  he  has  disowned  the  mere  traditions  of  men. 

It  did  not  fall  within  Dr.  C.’s  scope  to  discuss  generally  points 
of  this  nature ;  only  in  the  appendix  to  his  fourth  dissertiition, 
when  engaged  in  settling  the  chronology  of  our  Lord’s  ministry, 
it  became  requisite  to  determine  the  meaning  of  Luke  iii.  1,  ‘  fif- 
‘  tcenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,’  which  involves  him 
in  the  question,  whether  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew  can  be 
reconciled  with  that  date.  He  argues,  that  it  cannot  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  computed  from  any  other  era  than  the  death  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  and  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the  empire ;  for  though  it  is  true 
that  Tiberius,  on  becoming  joint  tribune  with  his  stepfather  some 
time  before,  became  associated  with  him  in  the  provinces  as  a  co¬ 
ordinate  authority,  yet  no  instance  occurs  in  the  Roman  historians 
in  wdiich  his  reign  is  computed  from  his  tribuneship ;  nor  is  it 
even  ascertainable  at  what  time  he  first  became  tribune.  To  this 
he  adds,  that  the  early  fathers  followed  a  chronology  which  ma¬ 
nifests  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  them  to  undei  stand  the 
vyifnovia  of  Tiberius  to  mean  any  thing  else  than  his  sole  imne- 
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rial  reign.  But  this  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  Herod  the  king 
died  in  the  year  before  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

To  us,  this  objection  does  not  seem  formidable.  For,  on  con¬ 
trasting  the  great  preciseness  of  the  date  in  Luke  iii.  1,  with  the 
laxity  of  the  expression  in  ver.  23,  ‘  Jesus  was  at  the  beginning 
‘  alfOiit  thirty  years  of  age,’  we  cannot  doubt  that  Luke  was  con¬ 
scious  to  himself  of  not  knowing  the  age  very  precisely.  If  then 
the  ostensible  authenticity  of  the  account  in  Matthew  ii.  is  on 
a  par  with  tluat  of  Luke,  the  proper  method  of  reconciling 
tliem  is  by  attributing  as  much  vagueness  as  requisite  to  the  age 
assigned  by  the  latter  to  Jesus.  But  that  the  ‘  reign’  of  Tiberius 
must  be  computed  from  his  real  accession,  appears  to  be  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  ought  never  to  have  been  questioned. 

It  will  now  be  expected  of  us  to  give  some  opinion  of  our  own 
concerning  the  success  of  his  attempt  to  settle  the  much  vexed 
chronology  of  this  period :  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  advance  any  de¬ 
cided  judgment  on  a  matter  still  contested  by  men  of  consummate 
erudition  and  intelligence,  and  on  which,  in  our  corporate  capa¬ 
city  as  Eclectic  Reviewers,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  hold 
one  view.  So  much,  however,  may  be  said ;  that  Dr.  C.,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  assumptioTis  generally  conceded^  appears  to  have 
made  out  as  strong  a  case  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  ad¬ 
mit;  that  he  luis  exhibited  praiseworthy  assiduity  and  patience  in 
turning  the  subject  over  on  all  sides,  and  that  his  scheme  will  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  most  students  by  its  requiring  fewer  disloca¬ 
tions  of  the  gospel  narratives  than  those  which  it  is  intended  to 
supersede.  Yet  it  appears  to  us,  that  some  difficulty  is  thrown 
into  his  way  by  the  opening  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
John.  The  first  verse,  ^Ajler  these  things,’  &c.,  adheres  indivi- 
sibly  to  the  preceding  chapter ;  and  it  seems  rather  harsh  to  make 
a  break  between  the  first  and  second  verses,  and  to  refer  the  se¬ 
cond  and  following  verses  to  a  time  which  preceded  the  sixth 
chapter.  For  the  reason  seems  to  be  given  in  the  first  verse  why 
he  deferred  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  mentioned  in  verses  2 — 9. 

But  certjunly  he  has  passed  by  many  questions,  to  which  in 
these  times  an  answer  is  urgently  demanded.  We  do  not  speak 
ill  our  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  an  objector ;  who  may  de¬ 
mand  Siitisfaction  on  points  which  have  in  this  country  been  tiken 
for  granted,  but  cannot  be  so  much  longer.  We  purposely 
omitted  to  notice,  that  Dr.  C.,  twice  at  least,  lays  stress  on  the 
fact,  that  Matthew  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  facts  which  he  re¬ 
cords, — as  giving  strength  to  the  dipaschal  scheme.  Those  who 
have  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  biblical  criticism 
ot  Germany,  are  aware  that  he  would  be  closely  pressed  for  some 
priwf,  that  our  first  Greek  gospel  is  identical  with  that  Hebrew 
gospel,  which,  w’e  learn  from  antiquity,  the  apostle  Matthew  com¬ 
posed.  The  argument  from  external  sources  seems  to  turn  chiefly 
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on  the  testimony  of  Jerom,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century ;  since  he  alone  of  the  fathers  deposes  that  he  had  seen 
tlie  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  ‘  whether,’  says  he,  ‘  it  be 
‘  according  to  the  apostles,  or  as  most  opine,  according  to  Mat- 
‘  thew/*  In  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  gospels  were  not  generally  known  by  their  present  names; 
often  as  he  quotes  the  first,  he  never  jissigns  an  author  to  it,  nor, 
indeed  to  the  other  evangeliad  narratives.  Our  objector  might 
proceed  to  urge,  that,  while  externally  we  have  the  broad  facts, 
that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  our  gospel  is  in  Greek  ;  in¬ 
ternally^  we  have  numerous  indications  that  ours  is  not  from  Mat¬ 
thew.  For  (as  Dr.  C.  remarks)  our  first  gospel  is  essentially 
Galilean;  it  gives  no  record  of  the  Lord’s  ministry  in  Judea,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  last  passover.  Now  Matthew  wrote  ‘  in  Hebrew  for 
‘  the  Hebrews,*  to  give  them  an  entire  acquaintance  with  the 
Lords  ministry ;  and  neither  could  he  calculate  on  another 
apostle  writing  to  fill  up  what  he  omitted,  nor  in  fact  was  it  ever 
done ;  for  John  wrote  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  that  Matthew  would  have  wilfully  deprived  the  Hebrew 
church  of  instruction  so  valuable:  yet  this  he  did,  if  our  Greek 
gospel  be  a  true  representation  of  that  which  he  provided  for  them 
in  Hebrew.  If  Dr.  C.’s  chronology  be  correct,  Matthew’s  call 
took  place  in  the  ninth  month  of  our  Lord’s  ministry ;  which 
ministry  lasted  only  seventeen  months.  If  this  be  assigned  as  a 
reason  why  he  was  ignorant  of  so  many  events  recorded  by  John, 
does  it  not  seem  to  prove,  that  of  all  the  apostles  he  was  hardly 
the  most  competent  to  write  the  history  ?  Farther :  this  will  not 
at  all  account  for  his  omitting  the  beautiful,  pathetic,  and  most 
important  discourses  contained  in  John  xiv. — xvii.,  at  which  all 
the  eleven  apostles  were  undoubtedly  present.  Again,  on  com¬ 
paring  the  first  three  gospels,  the  similarity  is  so  great,  as  to  in¬ 
spire  the  belief  that  all  had  like  means  of  information.  No  one 
would  infer  that  the  first  was  from  an  eye-witness,  the  two  others 
from  secondary  sources.  Whereas,  on  contrasting  John’s  gospel 
with  any  of  the  other  three,  strong  reasons  are  presently  found 
for  believing  that  John  drew  almost  solely  from+  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  facts.  Again,  the  difference  of  the  narrative 
in  different  parts  of  the  Acts  of  thv,*  apostles,  remarkably  evinces 

•  ‘  In  Evangelic  juxta  Hebrecos,  quod  Cbaldaico  quidem  Syroque  sennone, 
‘  sed  Hebraicis  litteris  scriptum  est,  quo  utuntur  usque  hodie  Nazareni ;  sc- 
‘  cunduin  apostolos,  sive,  ut  plerique  autumant,  juxta  Mattheeum ;  qucnl  ct 
‘  in  Cresaricnsi  babctur  bibliothec^.*  Wc  must  leave  it  to  those  who  arc 
better  read  in  the  fathers  to  reconcile  the  various  statements  found  in  Jcroin 
on  this  tangled  subject, 

t  The  most  important  exception  is  in  the  third  chapter  of  John's  gospel, 
where  the  phraseology  which  he  attributes  both  to  Jesus  and  to  the  Baptist 
is  tinged  so  strongly  with  all  that  is  peculiarly  Jofuinninef  as  to  make  it  evi- 
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when  the  writer  speaks  as  an  eyewitness,  and  when  from  otlier 
soured :  which  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word  JVe  in  those 
passages  which  are  most  distinct  and  graphic,  as  also  by  the  purer 
Hellenic  phraseology  apparent  in  tlie  same.  But  in  the  first 
g^ospel,  no  analogous  distinction  is  discoverable  between  the  nar¬ 
rative  which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows,  the  call  of  Matthew 
the  Publican.  We  forbear  to  say  more.  It  is  not  our  object  to 
advocate  this  opinion ;  though  we  do  not  know  how  to  reply  to 
these  remarks.  We  wish,  however,  to  express  our  sense  that  it 
absolutely  needs  to  be  set  at  rest,  before  we  can  decide  on  the 
true  order  of  a  harmony.  We  must  know,  in  short,  whether 
Matthew  and  John  are  co-ordinate  authorities,  so  that  in  reconcil¬ 
ing  difficulties  each  must  be  made  to  yield  a  little  to  each ;  or 
whether  John,  as  the  sole  eyewitness,  is  to  be  regarded  primarily. 
In  the  latter  case,  W'e  apprehend  that  the  tripaschal  theory  w^ill 
prevail. 

In  conclusion,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  style,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  handles  a  difficult  subject — we  should  be  glad  to 
extract  his  discussion  on  ‘  the  Morning  of  the  Resurrection but 
it  is  too  lonjs^;  and  to  quote  a  part  would  do  him  injustice.  He 
thus  gives  his  results :  — 

‘  The  following  scheme  may  contribute  to  elucidate  the  succession  of 
visits  to  the  sepulchre.  It  is  framed  upon  the  supposition  that  some  of 
the  women  who  came  with  Mary  Magdalene  saw  the  angel  wdio  had 
rolled  away  the  stone,  before  they  entered  the  sepulchre.  If  the 
reader  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  adopt  this  supposition,  he  may 
erase  the  words,  ‘  are  accosted  by  an  angel  without  the  tomb,  and  then 
go  in.’  ' 

VISITS  TO  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

Firtt  Party.  Occurrenct*  at  the  tomb.  Subsequent  cottrse. 

Mary  Ma^alonc  Sees  the  stone  removed :  Hastens  to  Peter  and  John. 

‘  The  other  Mary  and  Are  accosted  by  an  Angel  with-  Return  towards  Bethany,  and 
comiMinions  from  Be-  out  the  tomb,  and  then  go  see  Jesus  when  near  it. 
thany  within. 

Salome  and  companions  Are  accosted  by  an  Angel  with-  Return  to  their  abode:  say,  on 
from  Jerusalem  in  the  tomb :  Mount  Zion. 

Second  Party, 

Joanna  and  her  com-  Arc  accosted  by  two  Angels,  af-  Return  to  near  Herod’s  palace 
panions  ter  coming  from  the  tomb.  in  Bezetha. 

Third  Party. 

Peter  mid  John  Enter  the  sepulchre  and  see  no  Return  to  their  abode,  and  per- 

one.  haps  afterwards  to  Bethany. 

Mary  Magdalene  Sees  two  Angels,  and  aflerwards  Returns  to  Bethany. 

the  Lord  himself. 

Perhaps  also  some  other  disciples  may  have  afterwards  come  to  the  tomb. 

dent  that  he  is  here  reporting  only  from  second  hand.  Indeed,  it  is  on  the 
face  of  Uic  narrative,  that  the  interview  of  Nicodemus  with  Jesus  was  strictly 
private  ;  as  it  is  also  improbable  that  the  evangelist  was  present  when  the 
iVmtist  gave  the  testimony  to  Jesus  recorded  in  that  chapter. 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  fully  sensible  of  the  phenomenon  ;  but  tries  to  account  for 
it  (unsuccessfully  we  think)  by  setting  quotation-marks,  so  as  to  make  the 
evangelist  utter  verses  lf>— 21,  ill — 36,  in  his  oxrn  name. 
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A  reader  who,  with  this  scheme  before  him,  shall  study  each  of 
the  four  narratives  in  succession,  will  probably  think  witli  us,  that 
no  simpler  method  of  reconciling  them  is  to  be  expected.  It  may 
also  give  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
the  author  endeavours  to  adjust  all  their  details.  Nor  will  it  be 
easy  to  name  any  book  in  the  language,  giving  in  so  small  a 
compass  so  much  information  bearing  on  the  subject.  When  a 
book  has  substantial  merits,  and  the  general  style  is  not  merely 
unaffected,  but  flowing  and  accurate,  it  may  seem  hypercritical  to 
advance  an  objection  against  the  good  taste  of  certain  epithets. 
But  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  wish  that  the  author  had  ex¬ 
punged  in  numerous  places  the  words  invaluable^  alUimportant^ 
remarkable^  stupendous,  &c.  &c.,  which,  when  often  repeated,  do 
not  appear  to  us  really  to  elevate  the  subject  We  are  also  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  he  entitles  his  book  “  kw  apostolical  Harmony.** 


Art.  III.  Imperial  Classics. — Sir  John  FroissarVs  Chronicles  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  Syc.  Johne*s  Translation,  New  Edition, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  1839.  Smith, 
London. 

TN  comparing  the  histories  which  are  written  in  a  very  rude, 
and  in  a  very  advanced  and  highly  civilized  state  of  society, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  they  are 
generally  chargeable  with  two  opposite  faults,  both  equally  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  which  should  always  preside  over  the 
composition  of  history.  In  the  first,  the  poetic  spirit  predomi¬ 
nates,  in  the  second,  the  philosophic ;  in  the  first,  there  is  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  imagination,  in  the  second,  of  reason ;  in  the  nrst, 
we  are  apt  to  find  little  more  than  graphic  description ;  in  the 
second,  we  are  often  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  most 
meagre  and  general  statements  of  facts,  while  there  is  an  excess 
of  deduction  and  speculation  founded  upon  them.  The  truth  is, 
that  history  falls  pretty  equally  under  the  dominion  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  reason,  and  it  is  essential  to  its  perfection  that  the  ba¬ 
lance  between  both  should  be  preserved,  and  that  neither  should 
be  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  Imagination  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the  scenes  and  events 
described,  to  make  the  past  present,  to  bring  the  distant  near, 
and  to  impart  verisimilitude  to  the  narration ;  while  a  sagacious 
and  comprehensive  intellect  is  equally  required,  to  extract  from  the 
events  of  history  those  lessons  of  moral  wisdom,  and  those  maxims 
of  political  science,  without  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  write 
it  at  all.  Without  imapnation  a  narrative  will  not  be  sufficiently 
special  and  vivid ;  it  will  assume,  more  or  less,  the  unimpressive 
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form  of  dry  chronicle.  Without  philosophy,  thougli  there  may 
be  splendid  description,  it  will  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  a 
novel  or  romance,  and  indeed  the  gratification  it  imparts  to  the 
reader  will  be  of  precisely  the  same  kind.  As  a  perfect  history 
demands  so  ^reat  a  vjiriety  and  nice  equilibrium  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  to<(ether  with  the  extensive  and  indefatigable  research 
which  is  necessary  to  supply  materials,  it  is  far  from  surprising 
that  there  should  be  so  few  w^orks  which  even  approximate  to  per¬ 
fection  in  this  most  difficult  species  of  composition. 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  in  histories  composed  in  an  early 
and  rude  state  of  society,  the  imaginative  element  should  be  found 
so  decidedly  to  preponaerate.  The  course  of  development  which 
the  human  mind  takes  is  the  same,  whether  in  the  species  or  the 
individual.  In  the  infancy  of  nations,  as  of  men,  the  senses  and 
the  imagination  are  chiefly  active,  and  the  material  and  the  visible 
are  every-where  predominant.  Thus  in  early  histories,  as  in  that 
of  Herodotus  among  the  ancients,  and  Froissart  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  we  find  little  of  general  statement;  and  nothing  of  abstract 
reasoning,  or  philosophical  disquisition.  They  are  distinguished 
by  minuteness  and  speciality  in  the  facts  related,  and  by  the  most 
graphic  liveliness  in  the  modes  of  relating  them.  Not  only  are 
actions  and  events  told  us,  but  the  inanner  of  them  ;  battles,  sieges, 
personal  encounters,  negociations,  deliberations,  are  described 
with  as  much  copiousness  as  if  they  took  place  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  historian.  This,  though  it  imparts  wondrous  vividness 
to  the  description  by  filling  the  imagination,  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  whole,  considered  as  history ;  for  there  must  be  in 
every  such  case  an  intermixture  of  what  is  false  with  what  is  true, 
which  leaves  us  in  doubt  what  to  receive  and  what  to  reject. 
Even  where  a  fact  is  authentic,  we  cannot  tell  that  it  took  place 
in  the  manner  stated,  nor  how  far  the  circumstances  with  which 
it  stands  connected  are  additions  made  for  the  purpose  of  em¬ 
bellishment  and  picturesque  effect.  Nor  does  the  matter  rest  here. 
The  siiine  tendency  of  mind  causes  the  historian  to  look  at  every 
thing  not  with  relation  to  its  historic  value,  that  is,  its  truths  but 
with  reference  to  its  capabilities  of  being  wrought  up  in  splendid 
or  imposing  description  ;  in  a  word,  in  relation  to  the  picturesque. 
And  tails  it  is,  that  in  writers  of  this  description,  we  meet  with  so 
large  an  infusion  of  fiction  and  legends.  This  indeed  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  on  other  grounds ;  the  love  of  such  things 
being  aided  by  that  superstition  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the 
infancy  of  nations.  This,  however,  is  not  always  necessary 
to  account  for  the  eager  pursuit  of  this  species  of  the  marvellous. 
W  e  have  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  writers  of  this  stamp 
have  often  inserted  prodigies  and  fictions  to  which  they  gave  no 
credit  themselves.  The  wc  Xc^oum  of  Herodotus  seems  to  imply 
that  tins  was  sometimes  the  case  writh  him,  and  the  sly  manner  of 
Froisvsart  is  not  less  conspicuous. 
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Such  might  naturally  bo  expected  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
historians  of  an  early  age.  Nothing  that  we  have  said,  however, 
is  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  great  honesty,  great  dili¬ 
gence,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  correctness  on  tlie  part  of  such 
\iTiters.  This,  panidoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we  hope  in  the  sequel 
satisfactorily  to  establish. 

Herodotus  and  Froissart  are  both  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
species  of  historians  whose  characteristics  we  have  been  illustrat¬ 
ing.  They  perhaps  resemble  one  another  as  much  as  any  two 
writers,  one  ancient  and  the  other  modern,  that  could  be  selected 
for  comparison.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Frenchman  has  not 
the  charm  of  style,  and  the  graces  of  language  and  composition, 
which  are  found  in  the  Greek.  In  truth,  me  same  marked  inferi¬ 
ority  of  taste  seems  to  characterize  all  the  early  efforts  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  in  every  species  of  literature,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  ancients.  But  the  points  in  which  the  two  writers  agree  are 
far  more  striking  and  numerous  than  those  in  which  they  differ. 
In  both,  the  imagination  is  throughout  predominant ;  both  have 
the  same  passion  for  speciality  and  minuteness  of  description ; 
both  seem  to  look  at  history  as  a  species  of  the  romance,  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  ignorance  of  its  philosophic  character,  and  its  true 
purpose ;  both  regard  their  materials  with  the  eye  of  poets,  and 
select  and  reject  them  rather  with  a  view  to  their  picturesque  effect 
than  to  their  historic  value ;  both  write  as  much  or  more  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct;  both  were  indefatigable  in  the  collection  of 
materials,  and  roamed  the  world  over  to  fill  their  scrap-books 
with  whatever  was  rare  and  marvellous;  both  manifested  the 
same  laudable  diligence  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  information, 
and  both  the  same  general  honesty  of  purpose.  Gray,  no  mean 
critic,  well  states  the  general  resemblance  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
‘  I  rejoice’  says  he,  ‘  you  have  met  with  Froissart ;  he  is  the  He- 
‘  rodotus  of  a  barbarous  age :  had  he  but  had  the  luck  of  writing 
‘  in  as  good  a  language,  he  might  have  been  immortal !  His  lo- 
‘  comotive  disposition,  (for  then  there  was  no  other  way  of  learn- 
‘  ing  things,)  his  simple  curiosity,  his  religious  credulity,  were 
‘  much  like  those  of  the  old  Grecian.*  The  Herodotean  charm 
of  ample  and  minute  description,  of  relating  not  only  what  was 
done,  but  how  it  was  done,  not  only  who  were  the  actors  and 
speakers,  but  the  very  words  they  uttered,  nay,  the  looks  and 
gestures  which  accompanied  them;  all  this  charm,  we  say,  is 
found  as  much  in  the  pages  of  Froissart  as  in  those  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  a  charm,  however,  which  is  greatly  impaired  the  moment  we 
consider  the  works  of  these  great  writers  as  designed  for  more 
than  amusement,  since  the  style  of  narrative  in  which  it  resides, 
altogether  confounds  the  limits  of  history  and  fiction,  and  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  knowing  exactly  what  to  keep  or  what  to  throw  away, 
'rhe  historic  basis  in  such  narratives  is  doubtless  true,  as  is  the 
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historic  basis  of  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilworth,  but  witli  such  additions 
and  embellisliments,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  exactly 
between  truth  and  the  fictitious  ornaments  in  which  she  is  clothed. 
What  has  been  said  of  Herodotus  may  well  be  said  of  Froissart, 

‘  that  his  work  is  not  properly  a  histo^f  though  it  is  probably 
‘  more  delightful  than  the  very  best  history/ 

W^e  have  said  that  both  are  distinguished  by  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  indefatigable  diligence  in  collecting  their  materials  and  verifying 
their  observations.  This,  as  already  sjiid,  may  at  first  seem  at 
variance  with  the  statements  previously  made.  Nevertheless,  para* 
doxical  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  those  statements  may  be  easily 
reconciled.  The  faults  of  both  are  great,  we  readily  admit ;  so 
great  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  deprive  their  works  of  their 
historic  value,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  the  historical 
romance.  But  their  faults  are  not  those  of  dishonesty  of  purpose, 
or  of  indolence  and  ciirelessness.  lliey  are  such  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  from  its  easy  credulity 
where  the  marvellous  wiis  concerned,  from  its  love  of  whatever 
appealed  to  the  imagination,  from  the  character  of  those  w'orks 
which,  in  the  absence  as  \Qt  of  all  genuine  history,  were  the  fa¬ 
vourites  of  the  people,  and  which  naturally  gave  a  tone  to  the  first 
attempts  in  this  species  of  composition.  ^hey  might  both  almost 
be  called  the  ‘  fathers  of  history’  in  their  respective  eras,  and 
necessarily  wrote  in  comparative  ignorance  of  those  principles  on 
which  all  just  criticism  ought  to  be  founded.  Hence  the  imagi¬ 
native  dress  wdiich  they  gave  to  facts,  and  their  selection  and  dis¬ 
position  of  materials  with  reference  to  graphic  effect,  all  which, 
as  we  have  so  often  said,  makes  history  in  their  hands  wear 
almost  the  appearance  of  romance.  But  all  this  may  be  admitted 
without  compromising  either  their  honesty  or  their  diligence. 
Though  Herodotus  may  perhaps  be  suspected  here  and  there  of 
some  natural  partialities  for  his  countrymen,  his  general  integrity 
and  unwearied  diligence  in  collecting  facts  have  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  while  recent  researches  have  shown  in  many  points  a  far 
greater  approximation  to  accuracy  than  had  before  been  suspected. 
Froissart  is  equally  entitled  to  the  praise  of  diligence,  while  his 
honesty  and  impartiality  are  still  more  conspicuous.  Though  a 
Frenchman  himself,  and  compelled  to  record  events  most  humili¬ 
ating  to  his  country,  he  has  spoken  with  the  utmost  frankness  and 
honesty.  He  has  been  accused  indeed  by  some  French  writers,  of 
a  want  of  fairness  to  his  native  country.  Considering  that  what¬ 
ever  bias  he  had  must  have  been  in  its  favour,  this  very  accusation 
is  perhaps  tlie  highest  testimony  which  could  be  given  to  his 
fidelity  ;  not  to  add  that  the  best  French  critics, — especially  M. 
St.  Palaye,  w'ho  has  favoured  the  world  with  an  elabonite  critique 
on  Froissart’s  life  and  writings, — have  defended  him  from  tliis 
accusation,  and  have  acknowledged  that  he  has  expressed  himself, 
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even  on  occasions  on  which  some  partiality  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  and  palliated,  with  the  most  exemplary  fairness.  The 
same  observations  apply  to  his  relations  of  other  events  and  tran¬ 
sactions  besides  tliose  which  affected  England  and  France. 

Froissart  was  an  ecclesiastic,  but  far,  very  far  from  a  strict 
one,  and,  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  did  but  little  honour  to  the 
cloth.  He  was  indeed  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  world,  as  fond  of 
gaiety  and  dissipation  as  any  Frenchman  of  modern  times;  nor 
are  many  things  more  amusing  than  the  naivelt  and  frankness 
with  which  he  acknowledges  his  passion  for  every  species  of 
courtly  and  fashionable  amusement  then  in  vogue ;  for  the  ban- 
queting-hall,  and  the  tournament;  for  the  active  exercises  of 
chivalry,  for  the  amusements  of  the  chase  and  the  dangerous  pas¬ 
time  01  war.  Little  does  he  seem  to  have  been  troubled  by  ma¬ 
tins  or  vespers,  by  prayer  or  penance.  He  was  rarely  found  in 
his  cell,  and  still  more  rarely  at  his  devotions.  A  jolly  roundelay 
seems  to  have  suited  him  far  better  than  ‘  singing  or  hallooing  of 
‘  anthems,’  and  the  tinkling  of  the  lute  than  tiie  sound  of  the  or¬ 
gan.  He  was,  in  truth,  in  many  respects,  a  very  fac-simile  of  the 
jolly  monk  so  well  described  by  Chaucer : — 

‘  A  monk  there  was,  a  fair*  for  the  mastery* 

Ant  out-rider,  that  loved  venery 
A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able ; 

Full  many  a  dainty  horse  had  he  in  stable  ; 

And  when  he  rode  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Gingling  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  clear 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  bell, 

There§  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  cell.* 

A  sketch  of  the  biography  of  so  singular  a  divine  would  not  be 
uninteresting.  But,  unhappily,  there  is  comparatively  little 
that  is  known  respecting  him.  Considering  the  ample  details  which 
he  gives  us  of  his  movements,  how  frequently  he  makes  mention 
of  himself  as  present  at  the  scenes  he  describes,  or  conversing 
with  the  actors  in  them,  it  is  astonishing  how  very  little  we  know 
of  his  personal  history.  Incessantly  travelling  as  he  was,  his  own 
adventures,  especially  in  such  an  age,  must  nave  been  singular; 
yet  almost  the  only  personal  incident  that  he  has  recorded,  was 
the  unpleasant  one  of  being  robbed  in  one  of  his  long  journies. 
This  adventure  is  celebrated  in  a  long  poem  which  contains  also 
some  other  incidents  in  his  life.  ‘  In  this  poem,’  says  M.  de  St 
Palaye,  ‘  he  paints  himself  as  a  man  of  much  expense :  besides 
the  revenue  of  the  living  of  Lestines,  which  was  considerable,  he 
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had  received  since  he  was  twenty-five  years,  two  thousand  francs, 
of  which  nothing  remained.  The  composition  of  his  works  had 
cost  him  seven  hundred  francs ;  but  he  regretted  not  this  ox- 
‘  pensc  ;  for,  as  he  sjiys,  ‘  1  have  composed  many  a  history,  whicli 
‘  will  be  spoken  of  by  posterity.'  The  remainder  was  spent 
among  the  tavern-keepers  at  Lestines,  and  in  his  travels,  which 
he  always  performed  with  a  good  equipage,  well-mounted,  well- 
dressed,  and  living  w'ell  wherever  he  went.  This  last  observa¬ 
tion  is  very  characteristic  of  Froissart,  who  is  never  at  the  slight¬ 
est  trouble  to  disguise  his  passion  for  a  merry  and  jolly  life. 

His  curiosity  and  his  restlessness,  his  thirst  for  information  and 
his  love  of  locomotion,  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  insatiable: 
and  he  was,  in  all  probability,  by  far  the  greatest  traveller  of  his 
age.  lie  visited  more  than  once  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  almost  every  court,  whetlicr  of 
king,  petty  prince,  or  noble.  During  his  first  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  spent  six  months  in  Scotland,  and  pushed  his  way  as  far 
as  the  Highlands,  ‘travelling  on  horseback,  with  Ins  portmanteau 
‘  behind  him,  followed  by  a  greyhound.’  The  king  of  Scotland, 
as  w'ell  as  many  nobles  of  whose  names  he  has  made  honourable 
mention,  courteously  entertained  him,  more  especially  William, 
earl  of  Douglas,  who  treated  him  so  hospiUibly,  that  he  sjiys  he 
should  have  much  liked  to  pay  him  another  visit.  He  also  made 
an  expedition  about  the  same  time  into  North  Wales. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  recorded,  both  of  the 
promptness  with  which  he  undertook  long  journies,  and  of  his  honest 
diligence  in  procuring  the  most  authentic  information  for  his 
‘Chronicles,'  is  as  follows.  While  in  France  in  1390,  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  continuation  and  completion  of  his  history,  he  felt 
dissjitisfied  with  the  relation  he  had  given  of  the  war  between  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  He  had  heard  only  one  side,  and  he 
thought  it  but  right  to  hear  what  the  Portuguese  had  to  sjiy. 
While  in  this  state  of  doubt,  he  was  informed  that  many  of  that 
nation  were  to  be  found  at  Bruges,  and  oflf  he  at  once  set  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  scruples.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  heard  that  there  was 
a  knight  of  Portugal,  byname  Juan  Fernando  Portelet,  who  had 
lately  come  to  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  who  w’as  on  his  road 
to  Prusski,  to  take  a  part  ‘in  the  w’ar  against  the  infidels.'  With¬ 
out  a  moment's  hesitation,  Froissart  sets  off  in  search  of  him,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  friend  of  the  knight's ;  repairs  to  Sluys,  embarks 
there,  reaches  Middleburg,  gets  an  introduction  to  tlic  Portu¬ 
guese,  enjoys  a  hearty  six  days'  gossip  with  him,  returns  home, 
and  compiles  a  new  book,  which  constitutes  the  third  of  his  ‘  Cliro- 
niclcs.’ 

Even  ill  advanced  age,  the  same  restlessness  and  thirst  of  infor¬ 
mation  still  possessed  Turn.  He  was  deterred  neither  by  dangers 
nor  fatigues ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  stranger  to  that 
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love  of  repose  which  is  usually  the  appropriate  and  supreme  gra- 
tihcatioii  of  age.  In  his  last  visit  to  England,  which  took  place 
ill  1395,  when  King  Richard  had  just  returned  from  his  success¬ 
ful  campaign  in  Ireland,  he  expressed  his  great  regret  that  he  had 
not  come  to  England  a  year  sooner,  (as  was  his  original  inten¬ 
tion,)  in  order  that  he  might  have  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Ireland,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  ‘seen  every-thing  for  himself.* 

To  his  patrons,  Froissart  seems  to  have  stood  in  somewhat  of  a 
nondescript  relation ;  sometimes  aeting  as  secretary,  (a  nost 
which  few  could  fill  in  those  days,)  sometimes  commissionea  to 
transjict  important  negociations,  and  sometimes  appearing  to  be  a 
sort  of  companion.  Of  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III.,  to 
whose  service  he  was  attached  for  five  years,  he  says,  that  ‘  in  youth 
‘  he  was  her  secretary,  and  amused  her  with  handsome  ditties,  and 
‘  madrigjils  of  love,  and  that  through  affection  to  the  service  of 
‘  that  noble  and  puissant  lady  to  whom  he  belonged,  all  the  other 
‘  great  lords,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  of  whatever  na- 
‘  tion  they  might  be,  loved  him,  saw  him  with  pleasure,  and  were 
‘  of  the  greatest  utility  to  him.*  His  principal  patrons,  after 
Queen  Philippa,  who  died  in  1369,  and  who  was  his  earliest  and 
one  of  his  fastest  and  most  beneficent  friends,  were  Winceslaus 
de  Luxembourgh,  duke  of  Brabant;  Ciuy  de  Cliatillon,  Count  de 
Blois;  and  Gaston,  Count  de  Foix,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  valiant  nobles  of  the  age.  Froissart  died  about  the  year  1400, 
at  the  age  of  about  sixty  years,  having  spent  about  forty  of  them 
in  one  incessant  round  of  gossip  and  travelling. 

F roissart*s  ‘  Chronicles  *  were  naturally  great  favourites  with 
our  warlike  ancestors,  to  whom  an  amusing  book  on  their  favour¬ 
ite  subjeets  must  have  been  an  invaluable  rarity,  and  a  most  wel¬ 
come  guest  both  in  hall  and  bower.  So  diligently  were  manu¬ 
scripts  multiplied,  that  M.  de  St.  Palaye  says,  that  ‘  after  the 
‘  bible  and  the  fathers,  he  does  not  believe  there  is  any  work  of 
‘  which  there  have  been  so  many  copies.’  In  France,  of  course, 
they  are  most  numerous ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number 
in  foreign  countries.  In  England  alone  they  exist  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than,  according  to  Sir.  Johiies,  M.  de  St.  Palaye  was 
apprised. 

They  have,  of  course,  been  translated  into  several  languages.  In 
English  alone,  there  are  two  versions ;  one  very  old,  the  other  com¬ 
paratively  recent.  The  former  is  that  of  Lord  Berners,  who  under¬ 
took  the  task  at  the  express  command  of  Henry  VTII. ;  the  latter 
is  that  of  Mr.  Johnes,  published  we  believe  somewhat  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  at  that  gentleman’s  private  press,  and,  if  we 
have  been  correctly  informed,  at  his  sole  cost,  in  several  expen 
sive  volumes.  This  is  the  translation  selected  for  the  present 
edition,  and  is  here  presented  to  the  public  in  two  handsome 
volumes,  royal  octavo,  at  an  exceedingly  moderate  price. 
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In  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  editor  for  the  selection  of  the 
present  translation,  in  preference  to  that  of  Lord  Berners,  we 
must  upon  the  whole  concur.  It  has  undoubtedly  the  merit  of 
greater  accuracy,  and  is  to  the  general  reader  far  more  intelli¬ 
gible.  By  the  scholar  well  versed  in  our  older  literature,  the 
translation  of  Lord  Berners  will  undoubtedly  be  preferred.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  is  expressed  in  far  more  racy  English,  not 
to  mention,  that  as  the  spirit  and  the  usages  of  chivalry  still  ex¬ 
isted  unimpaired  at  the  time  the  translation  was  executed,  it 
reflects  the  original  more  vividly  than  any  modern  version  can. 
The  terms  of  old  Froissart  were  translated,  not  by  explanatory 
phrases  and  feeble  circumlocutions,  but  into  the  very  language  of 
chivalry,  then  every-where  current,  and  forming  part  of  the  living 
language — the  languageof  the  people.  Still  it  was  not  desirable  to 
make  that  version  the  basis  of  the  present  edition.  Not  only  are  the 
technicalities  of  chivalry  no  longer  intelligible,  but  a  large  portion 
of  the  general  language  of  the  work  has  become  entirely  obsolete, 
wdiile  the  orthography  is  of  course  throughout  exceedingly  anti¬ 
quated.  To  render  it  intelligible,  therefore,  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  there  must  have  been  an  abundance  of  comments  attached 
to  the  text,  a  copious  glossary,  and  an  entire’ revision  of  the  ortho- 
gniphy;  while  even  then,  to  all  but  the  comparatively  few  ivho 
are  familiar  with  the  style  of  our  ancient  writers,  its  perusal  would 
have  been  a  very  tedious  task.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
see  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  modern  has  been  preferred  to 
the  older  version.  At  the  same  time,  we  observe  with  pleasure, 
that  in  some  few  passages  of  stirring  interest,  where  Lord  Ber¬ 
ner’s  version  possesses  great  fidelity,  vigour,  or  raciness,  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  judiciously  appended  his  translation  also  to  the  text. 

VV"e  shall  now  proceed  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a  few  striking 
extracts  from  Froissart  himself ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  it 
their  perusal  does  not  render  them  anxious  to  cultivate  a  more  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  this  graphic  writer. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  more  lengthened  comment 
on  his  genius  or  writings,  in  order  that  the  particular  events  or 
scenes  described  in  the  following  extracts  might  be  given  nearly 
entire  and  unmutilated.  The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
in  every  one  of  them  that  vividness  of  colouring,  and  vivacious  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  detail  which  we  have  already  represented  as  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  this  ancient  historian. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
in  which  the  reader  will  admire,  not  only  the  vigour  and  life-like 
character  of  the  painting,  but  the  candour  and  impartiality  with 
w’hich  the  author  has  narrated  events  so  humiliating  to  his  own 
countrymen. 

'  T  he  English,  who  were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  and  seated 
on  the  ground,  on  seeing  their  enemies  advance,  rose  nudanntedly  np. 
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uiid  fell  into  their  ranks.  That  of  the  prince  was  the  first  to  do  so, 
whose  archers  were  formed  in  the  manner  of  a  portcullis,  or  harrow, 
and  the  men  at  arms  in  the  rear.  The  earls  of  Northampton  and 
Arundel,  who  commanded  the  second  division,  had  ])osted  themselves 
in  good  order  on  his  wing,  to  assist  and  succour  the  prince,  if  neces- 
sary.  ^ 

‘  You  must  know,  that  these  kings,  earls,  barons,  and  lords  of 
France,  did  not  advance  in  any  regular  order,  but  one  after  the  other, 
or  any  way  most  pleasing  to  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  king  of 
France  came  in  sight  of  the  English,  his  blootl  began  to  boil,  and  he 
cried  out  to  his  marshals,  ‘  Order  the  Genoese  forward,  and  iH'gin  the 
battle,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis.*  There  w'ere  about  fifteen 
thousand  (ienoese  cross-bowmen ;  but  they  W'ere  quite  fatigued,  hav¬ 
ing  marched  on  foot  that  day  six  leagues,  completely  armed,  and  with 
their  cross-bows.  They  told  the  constable,  they  were  not  in  a  fit  con¬ 
dition  to  do  any  great  things  that  day  in  battle.  The  earl  of  Alen9on 
hearing  this,  said.  ^  This  is  W'hat  one  gets  by  employing  such  scoun¬ 
drels,  who  fall  off  when  there  is  any  need  for  them.*  During  this  time 
a  heavy  rain  fell,  accompanied  by  thunder,  and  a  very  terrible  eclipse 
of  the  sun  ;  and  before  this  rain  a  great  flight  of  crows  hovered  in  the 
air  over  all  those  battalions,  making  a  loud  noise.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone  very  bright ;  but  the  Frenchmen  had 
it  in  their  faces,  and  the  English  in  their  backs.  When  the  Genoese 
were  somewhat  in  order,  and  approached  the  English,  they  set  up  a 
loud  shout,  in  order  to  frighten  them  ;  but  they  remained  quite  still, 
and  did  not  seem  to  attend  to  it.  They  then  set  up  a  second  shout, 
and  advanced  a  little  forward  ;  but  the  English  never  moved.  They 
hooted  a  third  time,  advancing  w’ith  their  cross-bows  presented,  and 
began  to  shoot.  The  English  archers  then  advanced  one  step  forward, 
ami  shot  their  arrows  with  such  force  and  quickness  that  it  seemed  as 
if  it  snowed.  When  the  Genoese  felt  these  arrows,  which  pierced 
their  arms,  heads,  and  through  their  armour,  some  of  them  cut  the 
strings  of  their  cross-bows,  others  flung  them  on  the  ground,  and  all 
turned  about  and  retreated,  quite  discomfited.  The  French  had  a 
large  body  of  men-at-arms  on  horseback,  richly  dressed,  to  support  the 
Genoese.  The  king  of  PYaiice,  seeing  them  thus  fall  back,  cried  out, 

‘  Kill  me  those  scoundrels,  for  they  stop  up  our  road  without  any  rea¬ 
son  !*  You  would  then  have  seen  the  above-mentioned  onen-at-arms 
lay  alK)ut  them,  killing  all  they  could  of  these  runaways. 

*  The  English  continued  shooting  as  vigorously  and  quickly  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  some  of  their  arrows  fell  among  the  horsemen,  who  were  sump¬ 
tuously  equipped,  and  killing  and  w'ounding  many,  made  them  caper 
and  fall  among  the  Genoese,  so  that  they  were  in  such  confusion  they 
could  never  rally  again.  In  the  English  army,  there  were  some  Cor¬ 
nish  and  Welshmen  on  foot,  who  had  armed  themselves  with  large 
knives  ;  these,  advancing  through  the  ranks  of  the  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  who  made  w^ay  for  them,  came  upon  the  French  when  they 
were  in  this  danger,  and,  falling  upon  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
inquires,  slew  many,  at  which  the  king  of  England  was  afterwards 
much  exasperated.  The  valiant  king  of  Bohemia  was  slain  there.  He 
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was  calleil  Charles  of  Luxembourg ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  the  gallant 
king  and  emperor,  Henry  of  Luxembourg ;  having  heard  the  order  of 
the  battle,  he  inquired  where  his  son,  the  lord  Charles  was ;  his  atten¬ 
dants  answered,  that  they  did  not  know,  hut  believed  he  was  fighting. 
The  king  said  to  them,  *  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  my  people,  my  friends 
and  brethren  at  arms  this  day ;  therefore,  as  I  am  blind,  I  recpiest  of 
you  to  lead  me  so  far  into  the  engagement  that  I  may  strike  one  stroke 
with  my  sword.*  The  knights  replied,  they  would  directly  lead  him 
forward  ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  not  lose  him  in  the  crowd, 
they  fastened  all  the  reins  of  their  horses  together,  and  put  the  king  at 
their  head,  that  he  might  gratify  his  wish,  and  advanced  towards  the 
enemy.  The  lord  Charles  of  Bohemia,  who  already  signed  his  name 
5is  king  of  Germany,  and  bore  the  arms,  had  come  in  good  order  to  the 
engagement ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  it  was  likely  to  turn  out 
against  tin*  French,  he  departed,  and  I  do  not  know  well  what  road  he 
t(H)k.  The  king,  his  father,  had  rode  in  among  the  enemy,  and  made 
gmul  use  of  his  sword  ;  for  he  and  his  companions  had  fought  most 
gallantly.  They  had  advanced  so  far  that  they  were  all  slain ;  and  on 
the  morrow  they  were  found  on  the  ground,  \nth  their  horses  all  tied 
together. 

*  I'he  earl  of  Alemjon  advanced  in  regular  order  upon  the  English, 
to  fight  with  them  ;  as  did  the  earl  of  Flanders,  in  another  part. 
These  two  lords  with  their  detachments,  coasting,  as  it  were,  the 
archers,  came  to  the  ])rince’s  battalion,  where  they  fought  valiantly  for 
a  length  of  time.  The  king  of  France  was  eager  to  march  to  the 
place  where  he  saw  their  banners  displayed,  but  there  was  a  hedge  of 
archers  lK*fore  him.  He  had  that  day  made  a  present  of  a  handsome 
black  horse  to  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  who  had  mounted  on  it  a  knight 
t»f  his,  called  Sir  John  de  Fusselles,  that  bore  his  banner  ;  which  horse 
ran  off  with  him,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  English  army,  and, 
when  about  to  return,  stumbled  and  fell  into  a  ditch,  and  severely 
wounded  him  ;  he  would  have  been  dead,  if  his  page  had  not  followed 
him  round  the  battalitms,  and  found  him  unable  to  rise  :  he  had  not, 
however,  any  other  hindrance  than  from  his  horse  ;  for  the  English 
did  not  qiiit  the  ranks  that  day  to  make  prisoners.  The  page  alighted, 
and  raised  him  iij) ;  hiit  he  did  not  return  the  way  he  came,  as  he 
would  have  found  it  difticult  from  the  crowd.  This  liattle,  which  was 


fought  on  the  Saturday,  between  la  Broyes  and  Crecy,  was  very  mur¬ 
derous  and  cruel  ;  and  many  gallant  deeds  of  arms  were  jH*rformed 
that  were  never  known.  Towards  evening,  many  knights  and  squires 
of  the  French  had  lost  their  masters ;  they  wandered  up  and  dtnvn  the 
place  attacking  the  English  in  small  parties;  they  were  soon  destroyed, 
for  the  English  had  determined  that  day  to  give  no  quarter,  or  hear  of 
ranstun  from  any  one. 


‘  Early  in  the  day. 


some  French,  (iermans,  and  8avi»vards,  had 


broken  through  the  archers  of  the  prince’s  battalion,  and  had  engaged 
with  the  men-at-arms  ;  upon  which  the  second  battali(»n  came  to  his 
aid  ;  and  it  was  time,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  been  hard  ])ressed. 
I  he  first  divisi«>n,  seeing  the  danger  they  were  in,  sent  a  knight  in 
great  Inistc  to  the  king  (d  England,  who  was  jHJsted  upon  au  eminence. 
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mnir  a  windmill.  On  the  knight’s  arrival,  he  said,  '  Sir,  the  carl  of 
Warwick,  the  lord  Stafford,  the  lord  Reginald  Cohhani,  and  the  others 
who  are  about  your  son,  are  vigorously  attacked  by  the  French,  and 
they  intreat  that  you  would  come  to  their  assistance  with  your  batta- 
li(m  ;  f(»r,  if  their  numbers  should  increase,  they  fear  he  will  have  too 
much  to  do.’  The  king  replied,  ‘  Is  my  son  dead,  unhorsed,  or  so 
badly  wounded  that  he  cannot  support  himself?’  ‘  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
thank  God  !’  rejoined  the  knight ;  ‘  but  he  is  in  so  hot  an  engagement 
that  he  has  great  need  of  your  help.’  The  king  answered,  ‘  Now,  Sir 
Thomas,  return  back  to  those  that  sent  you,  and  tell  them  from  me, 
not  to  send  again  for  me  this  day,  or  expect  that  I  shall  come,  let  what 
will  happen,  as  long  as  my  son  has  life  ;  and  sjiy,  that  I  command  them 
to  let  the  boy  win  his  spurs ;  for  I  am  determined,  if  it  ])lease  God , 
that  all  the  glory  and  honour  of  this  day  shall  be  given  to  him,  and  to 
those  into  whose  care  I  have  instrusted  him.’  The  knight  returned  to 
his  lords,  and  related  the  king’s  answer,  which  mightily  encouraged 
them,  and  made  them  repent  they  had  ever  sent  such  a  message. 

'  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  who  was  in  the 
prince’s  battalion,  having  been  told  by  some  of  the  English,  that  they 
had  seen  the  banner  of  his  brother  engaged  in  the  battle  against  him, 
was  exceedingly  anxiiuis  to  save  him ;  but  he  was  too  late,  for  he  u'as 
left  dead  on  the  field,  and  so  was  the  earl  of  Aumarle,  his  ne]diew. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earls  of  Alcen^on  and  of  Flanders,  were  fight¬ 
ing  lustily  under  their  banners,  and  with  their  own  people  ;  but  they 
could  not  resist  the  force  of  the  English,  and  were  there  slain,  as  well 
as  many  other  knights  and  squires  that  were  attending  on  or  accom])a- 
nying  them.  The  earl  of  Rlois,  nephew  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  dnke  of  Lorraine,  his  brother-in-law,  with  their  troops,  made  a 
gallant  defence  ;  but  they  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  English  and 
Welsh,  and  slain  in  spite  of  their  prowess  The  earl  of  8t.  Pol,  and 
the  earl  of  Auxerre,  were  also  killed,  as  well  as  many  others.  Late  after 
vespers,  the  King  of  France  had  not  more  about  him  than  sixty  men, 
everyone  included.  Sir  John  of  Ilainault,  who  was  of  the  number,  had 
once  remounted  the  king  ;  for  his  horse  had  been  killed  under  him  by 
an  arrow  ;  he  said  to  the  king,  ‘  Sir,  retreat  whilst  you  have  an  op- 
])ortunity,  and  do  not  (*xpose  yourself  so  simply;  if  you  have  lost 
this  battle,  another  time  you  will  be  the  concpieror.’  After  he  had 
said  this,  he  t(K»k  the  bridle  of  the  king’s  horse,  and  led  him  off  by 
force  ;  for  he  had  before  entreated  of  him  to  retire.  The  king  rode  on 
until  he  came  to  the  castle  of  la  Rroyes,  wherehe  found  the  gates  shut,  for 
it  was  very  dark.  The  king  said  to  the  governor,  ‘Open,  open,  governor  ; 
it  is  the  fortune  of  France.’  The  governor,  hearing  the  king’s  voice, 
immediately  descended,  opened  the  gate,  and  let  down  the  bridge.  The 
king  and  his  company  entered  the  castle  ;  but  he  had  only  with  him 
live  barons — Sir  Jt>hn  of  Ilainault,  the  lord  (’harles  of  Montmorency, 
the  lord  of  IJeaujeii,  the  lord  of  Aubigny,  and  the  lord  of  Montfi»rt. 
I’he  king  would  not  bury  himself  in  such  a  place  as  that,  but,  having 
taken  some  refreshments,  set  out  again  with  his  attendants  about  midnight, 
and  n»de  on,  under  the  directi»m  of  guides  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  until  about  day-break,  became  to  Amiens,  where  he 
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halted.  This  Saturday,  the  English  never  quitted  their  ranks  in  pur. 
suit  of  any  one,  but  remained  on  the  field,  guarding  their  position,  and 
defending  themselves  against  all  who  attacked  them.  The  battle  was 
ended  at  the  hour  of  vespers. 

*  Chapter  CXXX. — Tlie  English  on  the  morrow  again  defeat  the  French.’ 

'  When,  on  this  Saturday  night,  the  English  heard  no  more  hooting 
or  shouting,  nor  any  more  crying  out  to  particular  lords  or  their  ban¬ 
ners,  they  looked  upon  the  field  as  their  own,  and  their  enemies  as 
beaten.  They  made  great  fires,  and  lighted  torches,  because  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  King  Edward  then  came  down  from  his  jmst, 
who  all  that  day  had  not  put  on  his  helmet,  and,  with  his  whole  bat- 
talion,  advanced  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  whom  he  embraced  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed,  and  said,  ‘  Sweet  son,  God  give  you  good  perseve¬ 
rance  :  you  are  my  son,  for  most  loyally  have  you  acquitted  yourself 
this  day  ;  you  are  worthy  to  be  a  sovereign.*  The  prince  bowed  down 
very  low,  and  humbled  himself,  giving  all  honour  to  the  king  his 
father.  Tlie  English,  during  the  night  made  frequent  thanksgivings  to  the 
Lord,  for  the  happy  issue  of  the  day,  and  without  rioting.  On  the  Sunday 
morning  the  king  ordered  a  detachment  from  the  army,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  two  marshals,  consisting  of  al)out  five  hundred  lancers  and 
two  thousand  archers,  to  make  an  excursion,  and  see  if  there  were  any 
bodies  of  French  collected  together.  The  quota  of  troops,  from  Koueii 
and  Beauvais,  had,  this  Sunday  morning,  left  Abbeville  and  St. 
Ricquier  in  Ponthieu,  to  join  the  French  army,  and  were  ignorant  of 
the  defeat  of  the  preceding  evening  ;  they  met  this  detachment,  and, 
thinking  they  must  be  French,  hastened  to  join  them. 

‘  As  soon  as  the  English  found  who  they  were,  they  fell  upon  them ; 
and  there  was  a  sharp  engagement ;  but  the  French  soon  turned  their 
backs,  and  fled  in  great  disorder.  There  were  slain  in  this  flight  in 
the  open  field,  under  hedges  and  bushes,  upwards  of  seven  thousand  ; 
and  had  it  been  clear  weather,  not  one  soul  would  have  escaped. 

A  little  time  afterwards,  this  same  party  fell  in  with  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen  and  the  great  prior  of  France,  who  were  also  ignorant  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  French;  for  they  had  been  informed  that  the  king 
wiis  not  to  fight  before  Sunday.  Here  began  a  fresh  battle  ;  for  those 
two  lords  were  well  attended  by  good  men-at-arms:  however,  they 
could  not  withstand  the  English,  but  were  almost  all  slain,  with  the 
two  chiefs  who  commanded  them  ;  very  few  escaping.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning,  the  English  found  many  Frenchmen,  who  had  lost 
their  road  on  the  Saturday,  and  had  lain  in  the  open  fields,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  was  become  of  the  king,  or  their  own  leaders.  The  English 
put  to  the  sword  all  they  met,  and  it  has  been  assured  to  me  for  fact, 
that  of  foot  soldiers,  sent  from  the  cities,  towns,  and  municipalities, 
there  were  slain  this  Sunday  morning  four  times  as  many  as  in  the 
battle  of  the  Saturday.’ —vol.  I.  p.  164—168. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  the  Battle  of  Otterbourne,  in  which 
tlic  Scots  gained  their  great  victory^  and  in  which  the  author  has 
relateii  the  discomfiture  of  the  English  (whom  he  has  been  wrong- 
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fully  supposed  generally  to  favour,)  with  the  same  impartiality 
with  which  we  have  seen  him  relating  the  defeat  of  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Crecy.  He  has  in  both  cases  dealt  out  even-handed 
justice,  and  might  with  just  as  much  truth  have  been  charged 
with  favoring  the  Scots  in  the  one  as  the  ^English  in  the 
'other.  On  this  disastrous  battle,  the  celebrated  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chace  is  founded,  and  the  fall  of  Percy  is  described  with  as  mucn 
graphic  skill  in  the  page  of  the  historian  as  in  the  verses  of  the 
minstrel. 

'  As  the  Scots  were  supping,  some  indeed  were  gone  to  sleep,  for 
they  had  laboured  hard  during  the  day,  at  the  attack  of  the  castle,  and 
intended  renewing  it  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  the  English  arrived, 
and  mistook  at  their  entrance  the  huts  of  the  servants  for  those  of  their 
masters.  They  forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  which  was,  however, 
tolerably  strong,  shouting  out,  ‘  Percy  !  Percy  !*  In  such  cases,  you 
may  suppose  an  alarm  is  soon  given,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Scots 
the  English  had  made  their  first  attack  on'  their  servants’  quarters, 
which  checked  them  some  little.  The  Scots,  expecting  the  English, 
had  prepared  accordingly ;  for,  while  the  lords  were  arming  them¬ 
selves,  they  ordered  a  body  of  their  infantry  to  join  their  servants,  and 
keep  up  the  skirmish.  As  their  men  were  armed,  they  formed  them¬ 
selves  under  the  pennons  of  the  three  principal  barons,  who  each  had 
his  particular  ap]>ointment.  In  the  mean  time,  the  night  advanced, 
but  it  was  sudiciehtly  light;  for  the  moon  shone,  and  it  was  the 
month  of  August,  when  the  weather  is  temperate  and  serene. 

When  the  Scots  were  quite  ready,  and  properly  arrayed,  they  left 
their  camp  in  silence,  but  did  not  march  to  meet  the  English.  They 
skirted  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  was  hard  by ;  for,  during  the 
preceding  day,  they  had  well-examined  the  country  around,  and  said 
among  themselves,  ‘  Should  the  English  come  to  beat  up  our  quarters, 
we  will  do  so  and  so  and  thus  settled  their  plans  before  hand,  which 
was  the  saving  of  them  ;  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  men-at- 
arms,  when  attacked  in  the  night,  to  have  previously  arranged  their 
mode  of  defence,  and  well  to  have  weighed  the  chance  of  victory  or 
defeat.  The  English  had  soon  overpowered  the  servants ;  but,  as  they 
advanced  into  the  camp,  they  found  fresh  bodies  ready  to  oppose  them, 
and  to  continue  the  fight.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  marched 
along  the  mountain-side,  and  fell  on  the  enemy’s  flank  quite  unex- 
})ectedly,  shouting  their  cries.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  the 
English,  who,  however,  formed  themselves  in  better  order,  and  rein¬ 
forced  that  part  of  their  army.  The  cries  of  Percy  and  Douglas  re¬ 
sounded  on  each  side. 

‘  The  battle  now  raged  :  great  was  the  pushing  of  lances,  and  very 
many  of  each  party  were  struck  dou'n  at  the  first  onset.  The  English 
being  more  numerous,  and  anxious  to  defeat  the  enemy,  kept  in  a 
compact  body,  and  forced  the  Scots  to  retire,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
being  discomfited.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  being  young,  and  impatient 
to  gain  renown  in  arms,  ordered  his  banner  to  advance,  shouting, 
‘  Douglas  !  Douglas  !’  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  indignant  for 
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the  affront  the  earl  of  Douglas  had  put  on  them,  hy  ctmqueriiig  their 
pennon  ;  and,  desirous  of  meeting  him,  hastened  to  the  place  from 
which  the  sounds  Ciime,  calling  out,  *  Percy  !  Percy  !*  The  two  ban¬ 
ners  met,  many  gallant  deeds  of  arms  ensued.  The  English  were  in 
superior  strength,  and  fought  so  lustily  that  they  drove  back  the  Scots. 
Sir  Patrick  Hepburne,  and  his  son  of  the  same  name,  did  honour  to 
their  knighthood  and  country,  by  their  gallantry,  under  the  banner  of 
Douglas,  which  would  have  been  conquered  but  for  the  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  they  made,  and  this  circumstance  not  only  contributed  to  their 
])er8onal  credit,  but  the  memory  of  it  is  continued  with  honour  to  their 
di^scendants. 

‘  I  was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  this  battle,  by 
knights  and  squires,  who  had  been  actors  in  it  on  each  side.  There 
were  also,  with  the  English,  two  valiant  knights  from  the  county  of 
Foix,  whom  I  had  the  got>d  fortune  to  meet  at  Orthes  the  year  after 
this  battle  had  l)een  fought.  Their  names  were  Sir  John  de  Chateau- 
neuf  and  John  de  Cautiron.  On  my  return  from  Foix,  I  met  likewise 
at  Avignon  a  knight  and'two  squires  of  Scotland,  of  the  party  of  eiu*l 
Douglas.  They  knew  me  again,  from  the  recollections  I  brought  to 
their  minds  of  their  own  country ;  for  in  my  youth,  I,  the  author  of 
this  history,  travelled  all  through  Scotland,  and  was  full  fifteen  days 
resident  with  William  earl  of  Douglas,  father  of  earl  James,  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking,  at  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  five  miles  distant  from 
Edinburgh.  Earl  James  was  then  very  young,  but  a  promising  youth, 
and  he  had  a  sister  cidled  Blanche.  I  had  my  information,  therefore, 
from  l)oth  parties,  who  agree  that  it  was  the  hardest  ana  most  obstinate 
battle  that  was  ever  fought.  This  1  readily  believed,  for  the  English 
and  Scots  are  excellent  men-at-arms,  and  whenever  they  meet  in 
battle,  they  do  not  spare  each  other;  nor  is  there  any  check  to  their 
courage  so  long  as  their  weapons  endure.  When  they  have  well  beaten 
each  other,  and  one  party  is  victorious,  tliey  are  so  proud  of  their  con¬ 
quest,  that  they  ransom  their  prisoners  instantly,  and  in  such  courteous 
manner  to  those  who  have  been  taken,  that  on  their  departure  they 
return  them  their  thanks.  However,  when  in  battle,  there  is  no  boy’s 
play  between  them,  nor  do  they  shrink  from  the  combat ;  and  you  will 
set‘,  in  the  further  detail  of  this  battle,  as  excellent  deeds  performed 
jis  were  ever  witnessed. 

*  Chapter  CXXVll. — The  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  rallying  his  men  who  were 
retreating,  is  mortfillv  wounded.  Sir  Ralph  Perey,  badly  wounded,  sur¬ 
renders  to  Sir  John  Maxwell,  who  puts  him  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Moray. 

‘  The  knights  and  s(juircs  of  either  party  were  anxious  to  continue 
the  combat  w'ith  vigour,  as  long  as  their  s|H»ars  might  be  capable  of 
holding.  Cowardice  was  there  unknown,  and  the  most  splendid  cou¬ 
rage  was  every-where  exhibited  by  the  gallant  youths  of  England  and 
Scotland :  they  were  so  closely  intermixed,  that  the  archers’  bow's 
were  useless,  and  they  fought  hand  to  hand  without  either  battalion 
giving  way.  The  Scots  behaved  most  valiantly,  for  the  English  were 
three  to  one.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  English  did  not  acquit  them- 
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selves  well ;  for  they  would  be  sooner  slain,  or  made  prisoners  in 
battle,  than  reproached  with  flight.  As  I  before  mentioned,  tl.^  two 
banners  of  Douglas  and  Percy  met,  and  the  men-at-arms  under  each 
exerted  themselves  by  every  means  to  gain  the  victory ;  but  the 
English,  at  this  attack,  were  so  much  the  stronger,  that  the  Scots 
were  driven  back.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  of  a  high  spirit, 
seeing  his  men  repulsed,  seized  a  battle-axe  with  both  his  hands,  like 
a  gallant  knight,  and,  to  rally  his  men,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  and  gave  such  blows  on  all  around  him,  that  no  one  could 
withstand  them,  but  all  made  way  for  him  on  every  side ;  for  there 
were  none  so  well  armed  with  helmets  or  plates  but  that  they  suffered 
from  his  battle-axe.  Thus  he  advanced,  like  another  Hector,  think¬ 
ing  to  recover  and  conquer  the  field  from  his  own  prowess,  until  he 
was  met  by  three  spears  that  were  pointed  at  him :  one  struck  him  on 
the  shoulder,  another  on  the  stomach  near  the  belly,  and  the  third 
entered  his  thigh.  He  could  never  disengage  himself  from  these 
spears,  but  was  borne  to  the  ground  fighting  desperately.  From  that 
moment  he  never  rose  again,  some  of  his  knights  and  squires  had 
followed  him,  but  not  all ;  for,  though  the  moon  shone,  it  was  rather 
dark.  The  three  English  lancers  knew  that  they  had  struck  down 
some  person  of  considerable  rank,  but  never  thought  it  was  Earl 
Douglas :  had  they  known  it,  they  would  have  been  so  rejoiced  that 
Uieir  courage  would  have  been  redoubled,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day 
had  consequently  been  determined  to  their  side.  The  Scots  were  ig¬ 
norant  also  of  their  loss  until  the  battle  was  over,  otherwise  they  would 
certainly  from  despair  have  been  discomfited. 

*  I  will  relate  what  befel  the  earl  afterward.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  his 
head  was  cleaved  with  a ,  battle-axe,  the  spear  thrust  through  his 
thigh,  and  the  main  body  of  the  English  marched  over  him,  without 
paying  any  attention,  not  supposing  him  to  be  their  principal  enemy. 
In  another  part  of  the  field,  tlie  earl  of  March  and  Dunbar  combated 
valiantly ;  and  the  English  gave  the  Scots  full  employment  who  had 
followed  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  had  engaged  with  the  two  Percies. 
The  earl  of  IMoray  behaved  so  gallantly  in  pursuing  the  English,  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  resist  him.  Of  all  the  battles  that  have  l)een 
described  in  this  history,  great  or  small,  this  of  which  I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  was  the  best  fought  and  the  most  severe;  for  there  was  not  a  man, 
knight,  or  squire,  who  did  not  acquit  himself  gallantly,  hand  to  hand 
with  his  enemy.  It  resembled  something  that  of  Cocherel,  which  was 
as  long  and  as  hardily  disputed.  The  sons  of  the  eiirl  of  Northumlier- 
land.  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  who  were  the  leaders  of  this 
expedition,  behaved  themselves  like  good  knights  in  the  combat.  Al¬ 
most  a  similar  accident  befel  Sir  Ralph  as  that  which  happened  to  the 
earl  of  Douglas;  for,  having  advanced  too  far,  he  was  surrounded 
hy  the  enemy,  and  severely  wounded,  and,  being  out  of  breath,  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  to  a  Scots  knight,  called  Sir  John  Maxwell,  who 
was  under  the  command,  and  of  the  household,  of  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

‘  When  made  prisoner,  the  knight  asked  him  who  he  was ;  for  it 
was  dark,  and  he  knew  him  not.  Sir  Ralph  was  so  weakened  by  loss 
of  blood,  which  was  flowing  from  his  wound,  that  he  could  scarcely 
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avow  himself  to  be  Sir  Ralph  Percy.  ^WeU/  replied  the  knight, 
'  Sir  Ralph,  rescued  or  not,  you  are  my  prisoner:  my  name  is  Max¬ 
well.’  *  I  agree  to  it,*  said  Sir  Ralph ;  '  but  pay  some  attention  to 
me ;  for  I  am  so  desperately  wounded,  th?^  my  (drawers  and  greaves 
are  full  of  blood/  Upon  this,  the  Scots  night  was  very  attentive  to 
him  ;  when  suddenly  hearing  the  cry  of  Moray  hard  by,  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  earl's  banner  advancing  to  him.  Sir  John  addressed  himself  to 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  said,  ‘  IMy  lord,  I  present  you  with  Sir  Ralph 
Percy,  as  a  prisoner  ;  but  let  good  care  be  taken  of  him,  for  he  is  very 
badly  wounded.*  The  earl  was  much  pleased  at  this,  and  replied — 

*  Maxwell,  thou  hast  well  earned  thy  spurs  this  day.*  He  then  ordered 
his  men  to  take  every  care  of  Sir  Ralph,  who  bound  up  and  staunched 
his  wounds.  The  battle  still  continued  to  rage,  and  no  one  could  say 
at  that  moment  which  side  would  be  the  conqueror,  for  there  were 
very  many  captures  and  rescues  that  never  came  to  my  knowledge. 

‘  The  young  Earl  of  Douglas  had  this  night  performed  wonders  in 
arms.  When  he  was  struck  down,  there  was  a  great  crowd  round  him  ; 
and  he  could  not  raise  himself  up,  for  theblowon  his  head  was  mortal.  His 
men  had  followed  him  as  closely  as  they  were  able  ;  and  there  came  to 
him  his  cousins,  Sir  James  Lindsay,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Walter  Sinclair, 
w'ith  other  knights  and  squires.  They  found  by  his  side  a  gallant 
knight  that  had  constantly  attended  him,  who  was  his  chaplain,  and 
had  at  this  time  exchanged  his  profession  for  that  of  a  valiant  man-at- 
arms.  The  whole  night  he  had  followed  the  earl  with  his  battle-axe 
in  hand,  and  had  by  his  exertions  more  than  once  repulsed  the 
English.  This  conduct  gained  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen,  and 
turned  out  to  his  advantage  ;  for  in  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to 
the  archdeaconry,  and  made  canon  of  Aberdeen.  His  name  was  Sir 
William,  of  North  Ber\vick.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was  well-formed  in 
all  his  limbs  to  shine  in  battle,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  this  com¬ 
bat.  When  these  knights  came  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  they  found 
him  in  a  melancholy  state,  as  well  as  one  of  his  knights.  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  who  had  fought  by  his  side  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  now  lay 
beside  him,  covered  with  fifteen  wounds  from  lances  and  other 
weapons. 

‘  Sir  John  Sinclair  asked  the  earl,  ^  Cousin,  how  fares  it  with  you  V 

*  But  so  so,*  replied  he  :  *  Thanks  to  God,  there  are  but  few  of  my 
ancestors  who  have  died  in  chambers,  or  in  their  beds.  I  bid  you 
therefore, revenge  my  death,  for  I  have  but  little  hope  of  living,  as  my 
heart  becomes  every  minute  more  faint.  Do  you  Walter  and  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  raise  up  my  banner,  for  certainly  it  is  on  the  ground,  from 
the  death  of  David  Campbell,  that  valiant  squire,  who  bore  it ;  and 
who  refused  knighthood  from  my  hands  this  day,  though  he  was  equal 
to  the  most  eminent  knights  for  courage  or  loyalty  ;  and  continue  to 
shout '  Douglas  !*  but  do  not  tell  friend  or  foe  whether  I  am  in  your 
company  or  not ;  for,  should  the  enemy  know  the  truth,  they  will  be 
greatly  rejoiced.*  The  two  brothers  Sinclair,  and  Sir  John  Lindsay, 
obeyed  his  orders.  The  banner  was  raised,  and  '  Douglas  !*  shouted. 
Their  men  who  had  remained  behind,  hearing  the  shouts  of  *  Douglas’ 
so  often  repeated,  ascended  a  small  eminence,  and  pushed  their  lances 
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with  such  courage  that  the  English  were  repulsed^  and  many  killed  or 
struck  to  the  ground.  The  Scots,  by  thus  valiantly  driving  the  enemy 
beyond  the  spot  where  the  earl  of  Douglas  lay  dead,  for  he  had  ex¬ 
pired  on  giving  his  last  orders,  arrived  at  his  banner,  which  was  borne 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Numbers  were  continually  increasing,  from  the 
repeated  shouts  of  *  Douglas !’  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Scots  knights 
and  squires  were  now  there.  The  earls  of  IMoray  and  March,  with 
their  banners  and  men,  came  thither  also.  When  they  were  all  thus 
collected,  perceiving  the  English  retreat,  they  renewed  the  battle  with 
greater  vigour  than  before. 

'  To  say  the  truth,  the  English  had  harder  work  than  the  Scots,  for 
they  had  come  by  a  forced  march  that  evening  from  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  which  was  eight  English  leagues  distant,  to  meet  the  Scots,  by 
which  means  the  greater  part  were  exceedingly  fatigued  before  the 
combat  began.  The  Scots,  on  the  contrary,  had  reposed  themselves, 
which  was  to  them  of  the  utmost  advantage,  as  was  apparent  from  the 
event  of  the  battle.  In  this  last  attack,  they  so  completely  repulsed 
the  English,  that  the  latter  could  never  rally  again,  and  the  former 
drove  them  far  beyond  where  the  earl  of  Douglas  lay  on  the  ground. 
Sir  Henry  Percy  during  this  attack  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Montgomery,  a  very  valiant  knight  of  Scotland. 
They  had  long  fought  hand  to  hand  with  much  valour,  and  without 
hindrance  from  any  one  ;  for  there  was  neither  knight  nor  squire  of 
either  party  who  did  not  find  there  his  equal  to  fight  with,  and  all 
were  fully  engaged.  In  the  end.  Sir  Henry  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
lord  Montgomery,' — vol.  ii.  p,  367 — 371. 

Our  third  extract  shall  be  the  account  of  the  tournament  at  St. 
Inglevere ;  certainly  one  of  the  most  vivid  descriptions  on  re¬ 
cord  of  those  gigantic  amusements  of  our  chivalrous  ancestors. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  brilliant  description  of  tlie  pas- 
sage-at-arms  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  given  in  Ivanhoe,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  Scott’s  descriptive  talents.  Making 
allowance  for  the  interest  which  the  description  of  the  great  no¬ 
velist  derives  from  the  story  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  of  the 
advantage  which  the  writer  of  fiction  always  possesses  of  rejecting 
whatever  is  out  of  harmony  or  keeping  with  his  design,  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Froissart  seems  to  us  harmy  inferior  in  spirit,  and 
certainly  not  at  all  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  treats  his 
subject.  At  all  events,  it  affords  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the 
sources  to  which  the  great  master  of  modern  fiction  repaired  for 
his  descriptions  of  ancient  chivalry,  while  it  illustrates  the  skill 
with  which  he  improved  upon  them. 

*  Chapter  Xlll. — Three  French  knights  hold  a  tournament  at  Saint  Ingle¬ 
vere,  near  Calais,  and  defend  the  lists  for  thirty  days  against  all  comers, 
from  England  and  elsewhere. 

‘  During  the  time  in  which  these  things  were  passing,  the  three 
knights  before  mentioned,  who  had  undertaken  to  maintain  the  lists 
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against  all  comers  at  Saint  Inglevere,  near  Calais,  namely,  Sir  Bouci- 
caut  the  younger,  the  lord  Reginald  de  Roye,  and  the  lord  dc  Saimpi, 
were  making  preparations  to  fulfil  their  engagement.  This  tourna¬ 
ment  had  been  [proclaimed  in  many  countries,  but  especially  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  caused  much  surprise,  and  excited  several  knights  and 
squires,  who  were  fond  of  adventures  and  deeds  of  arms,  to  confer  on 
the  subject.  Some  said  they  would  be  blameworthy,  if  they  did  not 
cross  the  sea,  when  the  distance  uus  so  short  to  Calais,  pay  a  visit  to 
these  knights,  and  tilt  with  them.  I  will  name  those  who  were  most 
eager  in  these  conversations.  The  first  was  Sir  John  Holland,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Sir  John  Courtenay,  Sir  John  Traicton,  Sir  John  Gou- 
louffre.  Sir  John  Roussel,  Sir  Thomas  Scorabonne,  Sir  William  Taille- 
bourg.  Sir  Godfrey  de  Seton,  Sir  William  de  Haquenay,  Sir  John 
Bolton,  Sir  John  Arundel,  Sir  John  d’Ambreticourt,  Sir  John  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  many  more,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
knights  and  squires,  who  said,  ‘  Let  us  prepare  ourselves  to  attend 
this  tournament  near  Calais ;  for  these  French  knights  only  hold  it 
that  they  may  have  our  company  ;  it  is  well  done,  and  shows  that  they 
do  not  want  courage  ;  let  us  not  disappoint  them/ 

‘  This  challenge  w^as  made  so  public  in  England,  that  many  who 
had  no  intention  of  taking  part  themselves,  said,  they  would  go  thither 
to  witness  the  performances  of  others.  Such  knights  and  squires  as 
proposed  being  there,  when  the  appointed  term  was  approaching,  sent 
beforehand  their  purveyances,  ana  arms  for  tilting  and  for  war,  to 
Calais.  Sir  John  Holland,  half  brother  to  the  king  of  England,  was 
the  first  to  cross  the  sea  ;  more  than  sixty  knights  and  squires  accom¬ 
panied  him,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  Calais. 

‘  At  the  beginning  of  the  charming  month  of  May,  the  three  before- 
mentioned  young  French  knights  were  fully  prepared  to  maintain  their 
challenge  in  the  lists  at  Saint  Inglevere.  I’hey  first  came  to  Boulogne, 
where  I  know  not  how  many  days  they  tarried,  and  then  went  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Inglevere.  On  their  arrival  they  learnt  that  numbers 
of  English  knights  and  squires  were  come  to  Calais.  This  gave  them 
much  pleasure  ;  and,  to  hasten  the  business,  and  that  news  should  be 
carried  to  the  English,  they  ordered  three  rich  vermilion-coloured  pavi¬ 
lions  to  be  pitched  near  the  appointed  place  for  the  lists,  and  before 
each  were  suspended  two  targets,  for  peace  or  war,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  each  lord.  It  was  ordered,  that  such  as  were  desirous  of 
performing  any  deed  of  arms  should  touch,  or  send  to  have  touched, 
one  or  both  of  these  targets  according  to  tlieir  pleasure,  and  they 
would  be  tilted  with  agreeably  to  their  request. 

'  On  the  2l8t  of  the  month  of  May,  as  it  had  been  proclaimed,  the 
three  knights  were  properly  armed,  and  their  horses  ready  saddled,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  tournament.  On  the  same  day,  those 
knights  who  were  in  Calais  sallied  forth,  either  as  spectators  or  tilters, 
and,  being  arrived  at  the  spot,  drew  up  on  one  side.  The  place  of  the 
tournament  mis  smooth,  and  green  with  grass. 

'  Sir  John  Holland  was  the  first  who  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the 
war-target  of  Sir  Boucicaut,  who  instantly  issued  from  his  pavilion 
completely  armed.  Having  mounted  his  horse,  and  grasping  his  spear, 
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which  was  stiff  and  well  steeled,  they  took  their  distances.  When  the 
two  knights  had  for  a  short  time  eyed  each  other,  they  spurred  their 
horses,  and  met  full  gallop,  with  such  force  that  Sir  Boucicaut  pierced 
the  shield  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  point  of  his  arm  slipped 
along  his  arm,  but  without  wounding  him.  The  two  knights,  having 
passed,  continued  their  gallop  to  the  end  of  the  list.  This  course  was 
much  praised.  At  the  second  course  they  hit  each  other  slightly,  but 
no  harm  was  done ;  and  their  horses  refused  to  complete  the  third. 
The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  wished  to  continue  tnc  tilt,  and  was 
heated,  returned  to  his  place,  expecting  that  Sir  Boucicaut  would  call 
for  his  lance :  but  he  did  not,  and  showed  plainly,  that  he  w^ould  not 
that  day  tilt  more  with  the  earl.  Sir  John  Holland,  seeing  this,  sent 
his  squire  to  touch  the  war-target  of  the  Lord  de  Saimpi.  This 
knight,  who  was  waiting  for  the  combat,  sallied  out  from  his  pavilion, 
and  took  his  lance  and  shield.  When  the  earl  saw  he  was  ready,  he 
violently  spurred  his  horse,  as  did  the  Lord  de  Saimpi.  They  couched 
their  lances,  and  pointed  them  at  each  other.  At  the  onset  their 
horses  crossed,  notwithstanding  which  they  met ;  but  by  this  crossing, 
which  ^vas  blamed,  the  earl  was  unhelmed.  He  returned  to  his 
people,  who  soon  re-helmed  him ;  and,  having  resumed  their  lances, 
they  met  full  gallop,  and  hit  each  other  with  such  force  in  the  middle 
of  their  shields,  that  tliey  would  have  been  unhorsed,  had  they  not  kept 
tight  seats  by  the  pressure  of  their  legs  against  the  horses*  sides.  They 
went  to  the  proper  places,  where  they  refreshed  themselves,  and  took 
breath.  Sir  John  Holland,  who  had  a  great  desire  to  shine  at  this 
tournament,  had  his  helmet  braced,  and  grasped  his  spear  again ;  when 
the  Lord  de  Saimpi,  seeing  him  advance  on  a  gallop,  did  not  decline 
meeting,  but,  spurring  his  horse  on  instantly,  they  gave  blows  on 
their  helmets,  that  were  luckily  of  well-tempered  steel,  which  made 
sparks  of  fire  fly  from  them.  At  this  course,  the  Lord  de  Saimpi  lost 
his  helmet ;  but  the  two  knights  continued  their  career,  and  returned 
to  their  places. 

'This  tilt  was  much  praised;  and  the  English  and  French  said, 
that  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Boucicaut,  and  the  Lord  de  Saimpi, 
had  excellently  well  justed,  without  sparing  or  doing  themselves  any 
damage.  The  earl  wished  to  break  another  lance  in  honour  of  his 
lady,  but  it  was  refused  him.  He  then  quitted  the  lists,  to  make 
room  for  others,  for  he  had  run  his  six  lances  with  such  ability  and 
courage  as  gained  him  praise  from  all  sides. 

‘  The  Lord  Clifford,  a  valiant  knight,  and  cousin-german  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Chandos,  of  famed  renown,  then  advanced,  and  sent  to  have 
the  war-shield  of  Sir  Boucicaut  touched  with  a  rod.  Sir  Boucicaut  in¬ 
stantly  appeared,  and,  having  his  armour  laced,  mounted  his  horse, 
placing  his  lance  in  its  rest,  they  met  full  gallop,  and  made,  by  their 
blows,  the  fire  fly  from  their  helmets,  but  they  neither  broke  their 
lances,  nor  lost  their  stirrups ;  having  passed,  they  returned  to  their 
places,  making  ready  for  the  second  course.  This  was  done  without 
any  way  sparing  themselves.  Sir  Boucicaut  broke  his  lance,  and  was 
unhelmed,  but  did  not  for  this  fall  to  the  ground.  Lord  Clifford  re¬ 
turned  to  his  place,  to  prepare  himself  for  another  course,  but  Sir 
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Boucicaut  did  not  again  put  on  his  helmet.  Lord  Clifford,  noticing 
this,  resolved  to  perform  a  tilt  with  another  knight,  and  sent  his  squire 
to  touch  the  shield  of  the  Lord  de  Saimpi.  \  The  Lord  de  Saimpi,  being 
ready,  sallied  ft»rth  from  his  pavilion.  They  ran  at  each  other  with 
great  force,  met  full,  and  Lord  Clifford  broke  his  lance  into  three 
pieces  against  the  target  of  his  adversary.  In  return,  the  Lord  de 
Saimpi  struck  off  his  helmet,  and  both  continued  their  career  to  their 
places.  The  lord  Clifford  tilted  no  more  that  day,  for  the  sj^ectators 

said,  he  had  honourably  and  valorously  borne  himself. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  • 

*  Sir  Peter  Courtenay,  who  ti-us  anxious  to  engage  and  to  run  six 
lances,  sent  a  squire  to  touch  %vith  a  rod  the  three  shields  of  war.  This 
caused  a  good  deal  of  surprize,  and  he  was  asked  what  were  his  inten¬ 
tions  by  so  doing.  He  replied,  that  he  unshed  to  tilt  with  each  of  the 
French  knights  two  lances,  if  no  misfortune  befel  him,  and  he  entreated 
they  would  comply  with  his  request.  They  were  to  consent  to  it,  and 
Sir  Reginald  de  Roye  first  offered  himself.  Having  made  themselves 
ready,  tliey  spurred  their  horses,  and  took  good  aim  not  to  miss  their 
stroke ;  but,  from  the  restiveness  of  their  horses,  they  failed.  They 
were  much  vexed,  and  returned  to  their  places.  On  the  second  course 
they  met  full  gallop ;  and  Sir  Reginald  de  Roye  having  unhelmed  his 
adversary,  retuniea  gently  towards  his  pavilion,  his  two  courses  being 
completed.  Sir  Peter  Courtenay  being  armed  once  more,  the  Lord  de 
Saimpi  advanced,  and  their  lances  were  broken  at  the  first  shock  ; 
they  continued  Uieir  course  when  new  lances  were  given  them.  They 
advanced  tow'ards  each  other  furiously,  and  the  Lord  de  Saimpi  hit 
Sir  Peter,  whose  horse  swerved  a  little,  but  Sir  Peter  struck  of  his 
helmet,  and  rode  on  at  a  gentle  pace  to  his  post.  Sir  Boucicaut  now 
came  to  complete  the  two  other  courses ;  and  at  their  onset  they  struck 
each  other  on  the  shield  so  rudely  that  the  two  horses  were  suddenly 
checked  in  their  career ;  no  other  damage  ensued.  At  the  second 
course  they  were  both  unhelmed.  When  these  six  tilts  were  done. 
Sir  Peter  requested  as  a  favor,  to  run  one  more  with  any  of  the  three 
knights  who  pleased,  but  it  was  refused,  and  he  was  told,  that  he  had 
done  enough  that  day. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ¥ 

‘  Sir  Peter  Shirbome,  a  young  knight,  but  of  good  courage,  sent  his 
squire  to  touch  the  war-shield  of  Sir  Boucicaut.  The  knight  was 
ready  to  answer  him,  for  he  was  armed  and  on  horseback,  leaning  on 
hit  spear  to  wait  for  an  adventure.  Perceiving  himself  called  upon  he 
raised  his  spear,  and  hwkeil  to  see  what  his  adversary  was  about,  and 
observing  that  he  was  handling  his  horse,  did  tlie  same.  When  they 
liegan  the  course,  they  couched  their  spears,  thinking  to  make  sure 
blows  ;  but  they  were  disappointed,  to  their  great  vexation,  by  the 
swerving  of  their  horses,  which  forced  them  to  return  to  their  posts. 
They  determined  to  manage  them  better  at  their  second  tilt,  and 
spurretl  them  both  so  vigorously,  they  each  struck  the  other  on  the 
vizor.  Sir  Bouticaut  broke  his  lance,  but  not  so  the  English  knight, 
for  he  employed  it  with  such  force,  that  he  not  only  unhelmed,  but 
made  the  bliK>d  spout  from  his  nose  as  he  broke  off  the  helmet  of  Sir 
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Boucicaut^  wlio  then  retired  to  his  pavilion :  he  tilted  no  more  tliat 
day,  for  it  ^^^ls  now  nearly  vespers.  Sir  Peter  Shirborne,  however, 
would  not  desist  until  he  had  completed  his  number  of  lances  ;  he  in 
consequence  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  war-tarjijet  of  the  Lord  de 
Saimpi,  who  was  prepar^  to  meet  him.  The  two  knights  spurred  on 
violently  against  each  other,  and  hit  on  the  lop  of  their  helmets,  but 
the  lances  slipt  over,  and  they  passed  each  other  without  hurt.  The 
spectators  said,  had  their  spears  been  pointed  low’er,  and  the  shields 
received  the  blows,  one  or  both  must  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
shock.  The  next  course  they  struck  full  on  their  targets,  and  broke 
their  lances  into  three  parts ;  but  the  blow  of  the  Lord  de  Saimpi  was 
so  strong  that  the  English  knight  lost  his  seat,  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
from  w'hence  however  he  instantly  arose,  and  was  led  by  his  attendants 
fn)m  the  lists.  The  Lord  de  Saimpi  returned  to  his  post,  viewing  the 
state  of  his  adversary,  and  showing  his  willingness  to  renew  the  tilt 
with  him  he  had  overthrown  or  with  any  other ;  but  none  came  for¬ 
ward,  as  it  was  now  time  to  leave  off  for  this  day,  and  return  to  their 
hotels.  The  English,  and  such  as  had  accompanied  them,  set  off  full 
gallop  for  Calais,  where  they  remained  that  night  enjoying  themselves, 
and  talking  over  the  feat  of  arms  that  had  been  performed.  The 
French  retired  to  Saint  Inglevere  ;  and,  if  the  English  talked  much 
of  what  had  been  done,  you  may  readily  suppose  the  French  were  not 
silent, 

'  On  Tuesday  after  mass,  and  drinking  a  cup,  all  those  who  intended 
to  tilt,  and  those  who  wished  to  see  them,  left  Calais,  and  nnle  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  where  the  lists  had  been  held  the  preceding  day. 
The  French  were  already  there,  as  was  right,  and  prepared  to  receive 
them.  The  day  was  bright,  clear,  and  sufhciently  warm.  The 
English  drew  up  on  one  side,  and  armed  those  who  w^ere  to  tilt.* 

But  wc  must  not  omit  the  valiant  course  on  tlie  third  day  be¬ 
tween  John  Savage  and  Reginald  de  Roye. 

'The  ensuing  day,  Wednesday,  was  as  fine  as  the  foregoing;  and 
the  English,  who  had  crossed  the  sea  to  take  part  in  or  view  this  tour, 
nament,  mounted  their  horses  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  rode  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  lists,  to  the  delight  of  the 
French,  w^ho  were  rejoiced  to  see  them.  It  was  not  long  after  their 
arrival  when  an  English  squire,  a  good  tilter,  called^  John  Savage, 
squire  of  honor  and  of  the  body  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  sent  to 
touch  the  shield  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  The  knight  answered,  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  satisfy  him.  When  he  had  mounted  his 
horse,  and  had  his  helmet  buckled  and  lance  given  to  him,  they  set  off 
full  gallop,  and  gave  such  blows  on  the  targets,  that  had  the  spears  not 
broken,  one  or  both  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  I'his  course  was 
handsome  and  dangerous ;  but  the  knights  received  no  hurt,  though 
the  points  of  the  lances  passed  through  the  targets,  and  slipped  off 
their  side  armour.  The  spears  were  broken  about  a  foot  from  thc^ 
shaft,  tlie  points  remaining  in  the  shields,  and  they  gallantly  bore  the 
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shafts  before  them,  as  they  finished  their  career.  The  spectators 
thought  they  must  have  been  seriously  wounded  :  and  the  French  and 
English  hastened  each  to  their  companion,  whom  to  their  joy  they  found 
unhurt.  They  were  told  they  had  done  enough  for  that  day ;  but 
John  Savage  was  not  satisfied,  and  said  he  had  not  crossed  the  sea  for 
only  one  tilt  with  a  lance.  This  was  reported  to  Sir  Reginald,  who 
replied,  *  He  is  in  the  right ;  and  it  is  but  just  that  he  should  be  grati. 
fied,  either  by  me  or  by  one  of  my  companions.*  When  they  had 
rested  themselves  awhile,  and  received  new  lances,  they  began  their 
second  course,  each  aiming  well  at  the  other  ;  but  they  failed,  from 
the  swerving  of  their  horses,  to  their  great  vexation,  and  returned  to 
their  posts.  Their  lances,  which  had  been  accidentally  drop|)ed,  were 
given  to  them,  and  they  set  off  on  their  third  course.  This  time  they 
hit  on  the  vizors  of  their  helmets ;  and,  by  the  force  and  crossing  of 
their  lances,  both  were  unhelmed  as  they  passed.  This  tilt  was  much 
applauded  for  its  correctness  and  vigor.  When  they  .were  returned  to 
their  posts,  the  English  told  John  Savage,  that  he  had  very  honorably 
performed,  and  that  it  was  now  time  for  him  to  make  way  for  others 
to  tilt  as  well  as  himself.  He  complied  with  this,  and  laying  aside  his 
lance  and  target,  dismounted,  and  rode  on  a  hackney  to  witness  the 
performances  of  others.* 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Equally  good  is  the  course  between  Sir  John  Cliseton  and  Sir 
Reginald. 

‘  When  the  squire  had  withdrawn,  a  young  and  frisky  English  knight 
advanced,  who  w’as  eager  to  gain  renown.  His  name  wsis  Sir  John 
Cliseton,  and  he  bore  for  arms  a  field  argent,  fretted  azure,  with  a 
mullet  argent  in  chief.  He  sent  his  squire  to  touch  the  war  shield  of 
Sir  Reginald  de  Roye,  who  w^as  much  pleased  at  the  summons.  Having 
taken  their  stations  and  received  their  lances,  they  spurred  their 
horses,  and  hit  each  other  full  on  the  helmets,  but  passed,  and  com¬ 
pleted  their  career.  They  kept  their  lances  in  the  rests,  and  were  not 
long  before  they  commenced  the  second  course,  in  which  they  gave 
heavy  thrusts  on  their  shields,  but  without  any  loss  except  of  their 
spears,  which  fell  to  the  ground.  Having  received  their  lances,  they 
hit  each  other,  on  the  third  course,  such  blows  on  the  tops  of  the  hel¬ 
mets  as  made  the  fire  fly,  at  the  fourth  course  their  horses  swerved,  to 
their  great  disappointment.  The  fifth  was  well  performed,  for  each 
broke  his  lance.  The  two  knights  grew  warm,  and  plainly  showed 
they  w'ere  desirous  of  trying  each  other’s  valour  to  the  utmost. 
When  at  their  stations  they  had  fresh  lances  given  them,  that  were 
stiff  enough  ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  they  again  spurred  their  horses, 
and  laid  in  such  blows  on  the  helmets  that  both  were  unhelmed.  This 
course  was  greatly  praised  by  all  present,  and  when  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  career,  they  returned  to  their  countrymen  ;  for  the  English 
knight  tilted  no  more  that  dav.’ 

♦  *  '  ♦  «  ♦ 
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The  folio  wine  lively  description  must  close  our  extracts  from 
the  account  of  these  three  days’  tournament. 

‘  An  English  squire  called  Nicholas  Lamb,  well  and  elegantly  armed, 
advanced,  having  a  great  desire  to  try  his  skill  in  arms.  He  sent  to 
strike  the  war-target  of  the  Lord  de  Saimpi,  who  was  already  mounted 
and  armed,  in  front  of  his  pavilion,  with  his  buckler  on  his  breast, 
blasoned  with  his  arms.  He  grasped  his  spear,  and  dew  to  the  lists 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  hawk  to  seize  his  prey.  The  English  squire 
did  the  same,  and  setting  off  at  full  speed,  they  gave  such  blows  on 
their  bucklers,  that  their  lances  w’ere  shivered.  It  was  fortunate  they 
broke,  or  the  knights  must  have  been  greatly  hurt,  or  unhorsed,  but 
they  kept  their  seats  firmly.  When  returned  to  their  stations,  they 
were  supplied  with  new  lances,  and  with  them,  at  the  second  course, 
made  the  fire  fiy  from  their  helmets ;  no  other  damage  was  done,  for 
the  spears  had  crossed,  and  they  continued  their  career  to  their  posts. 
After  a  short  rest,  they  commenced  tlieir  third  tilt,  and  had  well 
examined  where  they  could  best  place  their  thrusts.  This  was  gal¬ 
lantly  performed  ;  for  they  hit,  justly,  the  upper  parts  of  their  helmets, 
and  the  points  of  the  lances  entered  :  lM)th  were  so  neatly  uiihelmed, 
that  the  lacings  burst,  and  the  helmets  flew  over  the  cruppers  of  their 
horses  on  the  field.  The  knights  kept  their  seats,  and  completed  their 
course  in  handsome  array,  and  then  returned  to  their  countrymen. 

'The  tournament  was  now  at  an  end,  for  no  more  tilters appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
the  Lord  Clifford,  the  Lord  Beaumont,  Sir  John  Clifton,  Sir  J<»hn 
d'Ambreticourt,  Sir  Peter  Sherburne,  and  all  those  knights  who  had 
tilted  the  preceding  days,  then  waited  in  a  body  on  the  French  knights, 
and  thanked  them  warmly  for  the  amusements  they  had  given  them. 
They  said,  '  All  the  knights  who  have  accompanied  us  liaving  now 
tilted,  we  take  our  leave  of  you,  and  return  to  Calais  on  our  way  to 
England.  We  know  well  that  whoever  may  wish  to  try  their  skill  in 
arms  will  find  you  here  for  thirty  days,  according  to  your  proclamation. 
On  our  return  to  England,  we  shall  loudly  speak  of  your  gallantry, 
and  tell  all  those  who  may  inquire  of  these  deeds  of  arms,  to  come  and 
witness  them  in  person.*  '  Many  thanks,’  replied  tlie  three  knights 
'  they  shall  be  made  welcome,  and  delivered  by  deeds  of  arms  as  you 
have  been  ;  and  we  desire  you  will  accept  our  best  acknowledgments 
for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown  us.' 

'  In  such  friendly  manner  did  the  English  and  French  knights  sepa¬ 
rate,  in  the  plain  of  St.  Inglevere  :  the  first  took  the  road  to  Calais, 
but  made  no  long  stay  ;  for  on  the  Saturday  morning  they  embarked 
on  board  passage-boats,  and  landed  at  Dover  al)out  mid-day,  when 
each  retired  to  his  inn.  They  staid  the  whole  of  Saturday,  and  Sun¬ 
day  until  after  mass,  at  Dover,  where  having  refreshed  themselves  and 
their  horses,  they  continued  their  journey  to  Rochester,  and  there  lay 
that  night :  on  the  morrow  they  arrived  at  London,  when  they  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  each  returned  to  his  home.  The  three  French  knights 
before  named,  kept  their  engagements  valiantly  at  St.  Inglevere. 
When  the  English  knights  were  gone,  the  King  of  France  and  the 
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Lord  de  Garencieres,  who  had  witnessed  the  tournament  in  disguise, 
returned  to  their  inn  at  Marquise ;  and  on  the  moriow,  at  break  of 
day  they  set  out  for  Paris,  and  never  ceased  riding  until  they  came  to 
Creil  on  the  river  Oise,  where  at  that  time  the  Queen  of  France  re¬ 
sided.  Scarcely  any  one  knew  that  the  King  was  present  at  these  tilts 
but  his  confidential  valets-de-chambre. 

‘  From  the  time  the  English  left  Calais,  I  never  heard  that  any 
others  came  from  England  to  St.  Inglevere  to  try  their  skill  in  arms. 
The  three  knights,  however,  remained  there  until  the  thirty  days  were 
fully  accomplished,  and  then  leisurely  returned  each  to  his  home. 
When  they  waited  on  the  King  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Touraine  and 
other  lords  at  Paris,  they  were  most  handsomely  received.  Indeed, 
they  were  entitled  to  such  reception,  for  they  had  gallantly  behaved 
themselves,  and  well  supported  the  honor  of  the  King  and  of  the  realm 
of  France.’ — Vol.  ii,  pp.  434 — 44(5. 

The  present  edition  contains  all  Mr.  Joline’s  original  notes, 
besides  many  more,  added  by  the  present  editor ;  M.  de  St. 
Palaye’s  memoir  of  tlie  life,  and  his  critiques  on  the  w’orks  of 
Froissart ;  copious  tables  of  contents,  and  an  equally  copious 
index ;  while  the  whole  work  is  illustrated  with  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  wood-cuts,  copied  for  the  most  part  from  the 
illuminations  of  ancient  manuscripts.  These  manuscripts  it  is 
true,  (though  many  of  them  very  ancient,)  are  not  so  ancient  as 
the  times  of  which  the  author  treats,  and  therefore  the  dresses, 
&c.,  in  the  wood  cuts  are  to  be  referred  to  a  later  period.  Still 
as  the  editor  judiciously  remarks,  the  manners  of  the  times  had 
not  undergone  much  alteration,  nor  was  the  costume  materially 
different.  The  illuminations  may  therefore  be  said  to  approach 
very  nearly  to  an  exact  representation  of  the  scenes  they  illustrate. 
We  have  observed,  as  might  be  expected,  some  inaccuracies  of 
the  press,  but  upon  the  whole  we  regard  these  volumes  as  one  of 
tlie  most  splendid  achievements  of  modern  book-selling  enterprize 
— one  of  the  most  acceptable  presents  of  cheap  literature.  It 
combines,  as  we  have  already  said  in  the  notices  which  we  gave  of 
the  work  while  in  progress,  ‘  much  elegance  with  great  cheap- 
‘ncss,*  and  brings  a  most  expensive  book  within  the  reach  of  a 
moderate  purse.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  encouragement 
may  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  publication  of  many  other  w'orks 
which  have  been  hitherto  found  only  in  public  libraries,  or  on 
the  shelves  of  the  affluent;  works  which  every  scholar  "would  wdsh 
to  possess,  and  yet  which  few  could  afford  to  buy.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  ^lonstrelet’s  Chronicles  are  already  in  course  of 
publication,  and  w’e  trust  tliat  Philip  de  Comines  will  speedily 
follow’  them. 


Art.  IV.  1.  The  Englishmans  Greek  Concordance,  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek 
and  English  Texts,  Containing  also  a  Concordance  to  the  Apj)ella- 
til  es  and  Proper  Names,  Greek  and  English  ;  an  Index,  English 
and  Greek;  and  an  Appendix,  Published  and  sold  on  behalf  of 
Missions.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  vi.,  958.  London  :  1839. 

2.  A  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  on  the  Basis  of  Dr,  Ro¬ 
binson's,  Designed  for  Junior  Students  in  Divinity,  and  the  Higher 
Classes  in  Schools,  By  Cuarles  Robson.  London  :  12mo.  pp. 
viii.,  518. 

^11 E  work  whose  needlessly  encumbered  title  stands  first  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  well  designed  and  well  executed 
attempt  to  do  for  the  mere  Englisli  reader  of  the  New  Testament, 
what  Marius,  Kircher,  and  Trommius  had  long  since  done  for 
those  to  whom  the  Latin  and  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  were  more  familiar  than  their  Hebrew  original.  ‘  It  contains 
‘  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  every  word  in  the  Greek  New 
‘  Testament.  Immediately  after  each  Greek  w^ord  follows  the 
‘  series  of  passages  in  which  it  occurs :  these  are  given  in  quota- 
‘  tions  from  the  authorized  English  translation  ;*  and  ‘  throughout 
‘  each  series,  italic  letters  are  used  to  mark  the  word  or  words 
*  which  correspond  to  the  Greek  word  under  consideration  ;  the 
^  citations  ’  being  ‘  sufficiently  full  to  enable  any  one  moderately 
‘acquainted  witli  the  English  Testament  to  recall  the  context. 
‘  The  OBJECT  of  the  work/  as  announced  in  the  prospectus,  ‘  is 
‘  to  endeavour  to  lead  the  mind  to  deduce  ‘  its  meaning  and  defi- 
‘  ‘  nition  of  w'ords  ^  from  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  Holy 
‘Ghost.* 

Raising  no  question  here,  respecting  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testiment  Scriptures,  implied  in  the  above  description, 
which  we  have  copied  in  the  words  and  with  the  variations  of 
type  employed  in  the  prospectus,  it  gratifies  us  that  we  can  speak 
both  of  the  object  and  its  execution  in  terms  of  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation.  Taking  a  corrected  copy  of  Schmidt’s  valuable  con¬ 
cordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament  as  the  basis  of  their  opera¬ 
tions,  the  editor  and  his  fellow  labourers  would  seem  to  have  spared 
no  pains  to  exhibit  in  what  we  might  term  a  fac-simile  of  that 
work,  the  exact  relation  between  the  inspired  original  and  the 
version  in  common  use.  For  the  detail  of  their  proceedings  in 
constructing  the  work  we  must  refer  to  the  preface  itself,  where 
the  reader  will  find  every  necessary  explanation.  Of  the  general 
result  and  form  of  expression,  the  following  articles  from  page 
800  will  convey  a  correct  idea. 
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^etpoTovitiff  kirotoneo* 

Acts  14:  23.  xchtn  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church, 

2  Co.  8:  19.  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with 
this  grace, 

\ttpov,  kiron^  kiron. 

Mat.  9:  16.  and  the  rent  is  made  tcorse. 

12:  45.  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

27:  64.  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Mark  2:  21.  and  the  rent  is  made  woi'se. 

5:  26.  but  rather  grew  worse ^ 

Lu.  11:  26.  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

John  5:  14.  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 

1  Ti.  5:  8.  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 

2  Ti.  3:  1 3.  But  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  ivorse, 
Heb.  10:29.  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment, 

2  Pet.  2: 20.  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than 

\vpay  keera. 

Mat.  23:  14.  for  ye  devour  widows  houses, 

Mar.  12:  40.  Which  devour  ‘houses, 

42.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  • 

43.  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in, 

Luke  2:  37.  she  (was)  a  widow  of  about  fourscore 

4:  25.  many  widows  were  in  Israel  in 
2(5.  unto  a  woman  (that  was)  a  widow, 

7:  12.  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow : 

18:  3.  And  there  was  a  tvidow  in  that  city  ; 

5.  Yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me, 

20:  47.  Which  devour  widows'  houses, 

21:  2.  a  certain  poor  widoxv  casting  in 

3.  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than 
Acts  6:  1 .  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in 

9:  39.  all  the  widows  stood  by  him  weeping, 

41.  when  he  had  called  the  saints  and  widows, 

1  Co.  7:  8.  to  the  unmarried  and  widates,  It  is  good 
1  Ti.  5:  3.  Honour  widows  that  are  widows  indeed. 

4.  if  any  widow  have  children  or  nephews, 

5.  she  that  is  a  widow  indeed,  and  desolate,  trusteth  in  God, 
9.  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  numl^r  under 

1 1 .  But  the  younger  widows  refuse : 

16.  If  any  man  or  woman  that  believeth  have  widows,  let 
them 

may  relieve  them  that  are  widows  indeed. 

Jas.  1:  27.  lo  visit  the  fatherless  and  widoirs  in  their  affliction, 

Hev,  18:  7*  ^It  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow. 

T  he  above  is  the  general  form  in  which  the  articles  appear ;  in 
other  articles,  where  it  was  considered  desirable  to  call  attention 
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to  peculiar  combinations  of  words,  or  different  forms  of  tlie  same 
word,  or  the  variation  of  government  by  prepositions,  conven- 
tioiHil  marks  have  been  occasionally  introduced  into  the  headings. 
Thus  under  aiwv,  the  combinations  uq  rov  atoiva,  uq  roue  olutvaq, 
tig  TovQ  aiwvaq  riov  aiwvwv  are  severally  denoted  as  they  occur  by 
the  addition  of  the  figure  1,  2,  or  3  to  the  phrase,  printed  of  course 
in  italics,  whereby  each  term  is  rendered  in  the  English  version, 
other  peculiarities  being  also  thus  exhibited  in  their  places : 

John  0:  32.  Since  the  world  began  was  it,  (jx  rou  a). 

Acts  3:  21.  Holy  prophets  since  the  world  began,  (lit.  from  ever,) 
aiuvog, 

2  Pet.  3:18.  (be)  glory  both  now  and  for  ever,  {df  amvog,)  &c., 

See, 


‘  Where  all  the  occurrences  of  a  word  are  not  given  in  the 
*  body  of  the  work,  as  in  the  case  of  uWa,  avrog,  yap,  a  full  list 
‘  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  also  will  be  found  a  few 
‘  remarks  on  Si,  Kai,  u,  and  o^,  four  w  ords  which  Schmidt  passes  by 
‘  unnoticed  by  reason  of  their  so  frequent  occurrence.’ 

So  much  in  general  description  of  this  Concordance  and  the 
Appendix  ;  of  the  index,  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  book,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  observations 
W’e  now  proceed  to  make  respecting  its  usefulness  to  the  biblical 
student. 

The  object  principally  intended  by  the  projector  or  projectors 
of  the  w’ork  as  stated  in  the  title-page,  was  a  verbal  connection 
betw^een  the  Greek  and  English  texts  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  presume  that  under  this  expression  the  same  thing  is  meant 
which  we  have  termed  above  the  exhibition  of  the  relation  be- 
tw'een  these  texts.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  the 
terms  of  the  original  text  are  very  variously  rendered  in  ours, 
even  where  there  is  not  only  no  reason  for,  but  cogent  reason 
against  a  diversity  of  rendering.  This  is  not  surprising,  consider¬ 
ing  that  in  their  preface  our  translators  have  avow'ed  it  as  their 
judgment  that  to  ‘  express  the  same  notion  in  the  same  particular 
‘word,’  even  w’hen  the  same  was'  repeated  in  the  original, 
savoured  ‘  more  of  curiosity  than  wdsdom,’  and  ‘  would  rather 
‘  breed  scorn  in  the  Atheist  than  bring  profit  to  the  godly  reader.’ 
How’ever  this  absurd  idea  could  ^et  possession  of  such  able 
scholars  it  would  be  fruitless  now  to  inquire ;  it  is  one,  how^ever, 
which  has  been  abundantly  regretted  since,  and  not  without  rea¬ 
son,  their  version  thereby  losing,  notwithstanding  its  other  ac¬ 
knowledged  excellences,  the  merit  of  shadowing  forth  the  varying 
phases  ot  the  original,  and  thus  becoming  of  less  exegctical  value 
to  the  student.  It  is  one  of  the  recommendations,  therefore,  of 
this  work,  that  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  with  facility 
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the  exa(tt  dc^ee  in  which  the  CngHsh  version  conforms  to, 
or  deviates  from  the  original  text,  and  thus  frequently  enables 
the  student  "to  exercise  a  sounder  judgment  on  the  propriety  of 
particular  renderings.  Let  us,  to  explain  our  meaning,  select 
the  word  a/uapria.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  172  places,  is  in 
171  of  these  expressed  by  ^sin  :*  the  single  remaining  instance 
being  translated  ^offence,*  On  looking  to  the  index  for  these 
two  words,  we  find  that  ‘sin’ has  been  exploy ed  to  represent 
hfiapTnfia  whenever  it  occurs,  (which  is  four  times,)  and  three 
times  to  express  TrapuTrreu/Ko,  which  last  term  is  in  other  places  ren¬ 
dered  *  trespasses^*  (nine  times,)  ^ojffhice*  (seven  times,)  ^falC 
t twice,)  and  ^ faulty*  (twice.)  ‘  Offence*  again  represents,  as  we 
find,  not  only  apapria,  but  TrapaTrrwjua.  (seven  times,)  npotTKopfiOy 
(once,)  7r(>o(rKoict)9  (once,)  (ncarSoAov,  (nine  times.)  The  compari¬ 
son  of  terms  might  be  carrietl  further,  but  the  following  is  a 
general  tabular  view  of  the  interchanges  connected  with  the 
words  ill  question. 


sin  .  .  ,^€Lfxa~^Triina  trespasses 

'xwatfxxrmfxa  <  offence  t  trafa'Mroafxa 

fall  ...  .-J 

,  fault 

a^xxi'tio,  roft'ence  fx  fi 

napairTwua  Stumbling-Stone  . 

^  I  ®  I  vpos-xouua 

irpca‘KO/t*/u»  ^  I  - 

.offt  uce  .  .  j  stumbling-block  *  1 

;  Lstumbling  ^ 

I  offence 

things  that  offend 
i  stumbling-block 
occasion  to  full  . 

^occasion  of  stumbling 

The  above  table  conveys  a  sufficient  general  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  terms  are  interchanged  with  each  other,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  facility  of  comparison  thus  afforded  must  render  valuable 
assistance  in  judging  ol  the  propriety  of  the  term  selected  in  any 
individual  instance.  To  illustrate  as  wc  wish  the  value  of  the  aid 
thus  offered,  we  must  however  trespass  on  the  attention  of  our 
readers  a  little  longer. 

Many  a  smile  has  doubtless  been  occasioned  by  the  mistake  of 
the  illiterate  expositor,  who  is  said  to  have  arrested  his  youthful 
reader  at  Heb.  xii.  10:  ‘but  he  for  our  profit,*  that  he  might 
open  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the/>ro/)/<ef?cf?/ office  of  our  Lord. 
Ignorance  like  this  strikes  us  as  ludicrous  or  lamentable  according 
to  the  class  of  feelings  to  which  we  may  be  predisposed  at  the 
time.  Rut  gross  as  such  an  instance  would  be,  too  gross  we 
would  fiiin  hope  for  reality,  instances  approaching  it  are  more 
frequent  than  would  be  expected.  If  many  do  not  exactly  argue 
in  this  way  from  the  mere  sound  of  words,  we  believe  that  very 
many  do  from  their  appearance,  and  that  one  text  is  often  quoted 


£  ‘rra^wratfxa 


^offtuce 


'(i,uafTia 
‘tra^aiTTttfXA 
irpc7xo/M/ua 
.  ^  n^ojnoTTn 


XtOoc 

'tr^os’xefJLfxa 

•trO^TKSfAfXCk 

7Ka>^aX3V 
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in  illustration  of  another,  purely  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  word  in  both.  Of  this  we  could  multiply  instances 
from  printed  books  of  great  circulation,  were  it  not  invidious  to 
do  so,  and,  indeed,  considering  the  easy  abuse  to  which  our  com¬ 
mon  concordances  are  open,  and  the  unscientific  principle  (that 
of  mere  verbal  coincidence  for  the  most  part)  on  which  the 
Scripture  references  in  even  our  best  Bibles  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  we  do  not  much  wonder  at  it  Our  pulpits  also,  owing  to 
the  same  causes,  are  prolific  of  such  misapplications.  Now  in 
such  cases  the  error  consists  in  carelessly  identifying  the  different 
significations  of  a  word ;  and  this  word  may  either  be  one  whose 
variety  of  import  being  analogous  to  that  of  the  original,  may 
therefore  very  properly  have  furnished  the  occasion  of  its  selection 
by  our  translators  to  represent  the  same  original  in  different 
places,  or  one  which  on  account  of  some  partial  agreement  in  its 
various  applications  with  more  than  one  original,  may  have  been 
employed  in  different  places  as  a  representative  of  two  or  more  of 
them.  In  reference  to  ciises  of  the  former  class  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  student  is  thrown  upon  the  context,  and  must  use  his 
common  sense  upon  the  passage,  together  with  all  tlie  informa¬ 
tion  he  can  acquire  respecting  the  equivocal  term ;  but  as  regards 
tlie  latter  we  must  declare  that  with  the  Englishman's  Greek 
Concordance  in  his  hands,  it  will  be  entirely  his  own  fault  if  he 
unawares  fall  into  error.  Thus  if,  to  give  a  single  illustration, 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  same  term  ‘  conversation,'  in  Phil.  iii. 
20  and  Heb.  xiii.  5,  he  were  to  presume  that  the  idea  in  both 
passages  was  also  the  same,  a  reference  to  the  word  in  the  index 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  that  iroXiTtviua  and  avaarpotpu^  two 
words  of  different  significations  had  been  here  employed,  and 
must  of  course  be  variously  interpreted.  Of  such  hints  of  discri¬ 
mination  the  index  offers  many  instances. 

We  have  already  declared  our  admiration  of  the  care  which 
has  been  taken  to  secure  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  this 
work,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  all  who  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  publication.  If  there  be  any  tiling  we  miss,  it  is 
the  marginal  readings  of  our  larger  Bibles,  which  though  never 
yet,  we  believe,  inserted  in  any  concordance,  are  nevertheless 
integral  parts  of  the  English  version;  frequently  present  con¬ 
structions  which  would  have  been  preferred  by  the  translators, 
but  for  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  autliority ;  and  as 
such,  are  clearly  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  present  design. 
In  the  discrimination  of  grammatical  forms  also,  and  syntactical 
peculiarities,  such,, for  instance,  as  we  have  hints  of  at  the  head  of 
the  article  dtwv,  something  more  might  have  been  done  with 
great  advantage.  But  as  it  is,  the  work  is  a  very  seasonable  and 
useful  undertaking.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Hebrew  Con- 
eordimce,  which  we  observe  that  the  editors  have  announced 
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upon  the  same  principle,  may  deserve  as  much  encouragement  as 
we  consider  due  to  their  present  publication. 

We  attach  our  notice  of  Mr.  Robson’s  manual  Greek 
Lexicon  to  the  present  article,  partly  from  the  connection  which, 
in  common  with  the  preceding  volume,  it  has  with  the  study  of 
tlie  New  Testament,  partly  because  our  previous  notice  of  the 
valuable  work  of  Dr.  Robinson,  of  whicli  it  is  professedly  an 
abridgment,  would  render  any  lengthened  observations  on  it 
superfluous.  The  design  of  this  abridgment  had  its  origin  in  the 
persuasion  that  the  original  work  being  ‘suited  rather  to  the 
‘  advanced  scholar  than  to  the  young  divinity'student,  or  the  youth 
*  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  public  scliools,’  a  lexicon  adapted  to  their 
use  was  still  a  desideratum  in  our  educational  catalogue ;  and  the 
editor  has  therefore  used  his  best  endeavours  to  produce  upon  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  volume,  a  book  which  shall  deserve  the 
title  of  a  School  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.  The  character 
of  the  attempt  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

‘This  lexicon  contains  every  word  occurring  in  the  New 
‘Testament,  including  proper  names  both  of  men  and  places, 

‘  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  followed  by  a  statement  of 
‘  their  inflection,  derivation,  signification,  and  construction.* 
Irregularities  of  inflection  and  contracted  forms  are  carefully 
noted  ;  the  derivation  of  words,  where  necessary,  uniformly  given; 
their  signification  traced  from  the  root-meaning  through  all  the 
\'arious  changes  they  may  have  severally  undergone  previous  to 
their  occurrence  in  the  sacred  text ;  and  their  construction,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  particles,  and  of  verbs  followed  by  prepositions, 
illustrated  by  every  necessary  variety  of  example.  These  examples 
are  carefully  examined  and  selected.  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  accentuation  and  orthography  of  the  Greek 
terms  and  phrases;  the  want  of  uniformity  with  which  the  original 
is  chargeaole,  being  avoided  here  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
scheme  exhibited  in  Dr.  Passow's  Handworterbuch  der  Gricchis- 
chen  Sprache,  than  wdiich,  it  must  be  granted,  a  better  standard 
could  not  have  been  followed.  Occasionally,  as  in  icayw,  and 
Kwfitit  serviceable  grammatical  elucidations  have  been  contributed 
by  the  editor. 

Conductors  of  seminaries  of  education,  and,  indeed,  all  to  whom 
a  portable  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Robson  for  his  excellent 
volume,  which  in  point  of  fulness,  comes  between  the  larger  work 
of  Dr.  Robinson  and  the  little  lexicon  prepared  for  Mr.  Bagstcr  by 
the  lamented  Mr.  Greenfield.  The  latter,  as  our  readers  know, 
is  in  one  of  its  sizes  a  mere  waistcoat-pocket  book,  and  happy  was 
the  student  who  by  means  of  its  publication  was  put  in  possession 
of  tlie  pitli  of  Wahl’s  lexicographical  labours  at  so  low  a  price  and 
in  so  elegant  a  form.  In  learning  and  lightness  combined  it  is 
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still  without  a  parallel,  and  with  Mr.  Greenfield’s  concordance 
forms  a  valuable  accession  to  the  polyglott  and  polyinicrian  Greek 
Testaments  of  its  enterprising  publisher.  But  viewed  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  lexicography  the  present  volume  goes  far  a-head,  as 
far,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Robinson,  the  independent  lexicographer, 
has  gone  a-head  of  Dr.  Robinson  the  remodeller  of  Wahl,  and 
communicates  in  a  most  convenient  manual  and  pocket  form  the 
last  results  of  lexicographical  skill. 

The  ‘  getting  up  ’  of  this  school  lexicon  is  also,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  performance,  the  Greek 
character  employed  being  remarkably  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
the  page  really  beautiful.  The  quantity  of  matter  moreover,  as 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  would  be,  were  this  not 
an  age  of  typographical  wonders,  a  subject  of  surprise.  Without 
presenting  any  appearance  of  heaviness,  such  is  the  fulness  of  its 
pages,  that  the  518  duodecimo  pages  of  which  it  consists  are 
equal  to  546  of  the  8vo.  edition  of  the  original  lexicon,  with  which 
we  have  compared  it.  In  conclusion,  not  only  do  we  wish  that 
the  editor  may  be  duly  rewarded  for  the  outlay  both  of  trouble 
and  expense  occasioned  by  this  publication,  but  in  that  case  wc 
would  venture  to  ask  him,  what  ne  would  think  of  a  reprint,  in 
the  same  Greek  type,  and  of  paper,  and  form  of  page  to  match, 
and  bind  with  his  lexicon,  of  Knapp’s  Greek  Testament,  copied 
exactly  from  the  second  Halle  edition^  and  in  every  respect  a 
reprint  of  that  edition,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  arguments 
being  transferred  from  the  foot  of  the  page,  each  to  the  head  of  its 
appropriate  section. 


Art.  V.  Dissertation  on  Church  Polity,  By  A.  C.  Dick,  Esq.,  Ad¬ 
vocate.  Edinburgh:'  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

^HE  advocates  of  state  churches  are  divided,  as  the  reader  is 
•*“  probably  aware,  into  two  parties,  each  of  which  denies  the 
soundness  of  the  reasonings  of  the  other.  The  Jirst  are  the  high 
churchmen,  who  build  their  arguments  for  a  state  ecclesiastical 
establishment  on  divine  authority,  and  defend  the  existent  system 
on  the  assumption  of  divine  right.  The  second  are  the  low  church¬ 
men,  who  are  contented  with  the  humbler  ground  of  expediency  and 
public  advantage.  The  one  class  advocate  state  establishments  of 
religion  because  God  has  ordained  them ;  the  other,  because  they 
promote  the  public  good.  To  the  JirsU  belong  Hooker,  In- 
glis,  and  most  of  the  old  authors  who  professed  to  answer  the 
writings  of  the  Puritans,  with  Mr.  Gladstone :  to  the  second^  be¬ 
long  Warburton,  Paley,  and  not  least.  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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Each  of  these  great  men  has  framed  his  argument  most  con¬ 
sistently  with  his  own  views,  and  fortunately  enough  has  generally 
expressed  it  so  as  to  answer  or  deny  the  reasonings  of  the  rest. 
Hooker  and  Inglis  are  on  some  points  agreed,  but  they  had  no 
conception  of  the  dogmas  of  Gladstone,  wliile  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Uie  other  hand  has  very  much  to  object  to  theirs.  Warburton 
denies  that  the  magistrate  has  any  business  to  trouble  himself 
about  truth,  all  he  wants  are  the  sanctions  of  religion ;  Paley 
assents ;  and  Chalmers  rejects  the  theories  of  both  as  eminently 
secular  and  unchristian.  The  two  parties  themselves  are  still 
more  opposed.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  ‘  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Glad- 
‘  stone’s  bigotry  ;*  Mr.  Gladstone  regrets  to  differ  from  a  man  so 
‘  excellent  and  useful  :*  while  Drs.  Warburton  and  Paley  have 
either  elaborately  or  contemptuously  answered  Drs.  Hooker  and 
Inglis.  What  else  than  ruin  can  await  a  house  so  lamentably 
*  divided !’ 

To  give  a  reply  to  the  two  classes  of  reasoning  to  which  we 
have  referred — the  one  founded  on  Scripture,  the  other  on  civil 
utility — is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the  treatise  which  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  we  beg  to  introduce  with 
great  good  w’ill  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

We  know  not  how  it  has  luippened,  that  this  treatise  has 
hitherto  failed  to  obtain,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  the  attention 
to  which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled.  Where  the  fault  may  lay,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  determine, — of  this  we  are  cerkiin,  it  is  not 
traceable  to  any  deficiency  of  merit  in  the  work  itself,  which 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  modern  treatise,  in  the  closeness  and 
severity  of  its  logic,  the  clear  and  forcible  enunciation  of  scrip¬ 
tural  principles,  or  the  uniform  maintenance  of  a  calm  and  digni¬ 
fied  temper. 

The  first  two  sections  (which  we  wish  had  been  called  the 
Jirst  chapter)  are  intended  to  meet  the  arguments  of  the  high 
churchman.  They  are  both  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  tlic 
plea,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  establish  reli¬ 
gion.  The  first,  showing  that  it  is  not  his  duty  from  any  right 
interpretation  of  the  functions  of  his  office ;  the  second,  that  it  is 
not  his  duty  from  any  right  interpretation  of  the  precepts  or  ex¬ 
amples  of  tne  Bible. 

That  it  is  not  his  duty  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  will  jippear, 
if  it  be  remembered,  that  national  establishments  rob  the  dis¬ 
sentient  subject  of  privilege  or  indict  penalty,  just  because  he 
does  as  God  bids  him — reads  Tor  himself,  and  acts  consistently 
with  his  belief.  Now  no  man  surely  can  affirm  that  it  is  a  magis- 
tnito's  duty  thus  to  oppose  God. 

Besides,  if  it  be  his  duty  to  establish  religion,  let  it  be  esta^ 
hi  I  shed ;  let  it  be  iHttionnl^  and  no  longer  as  now  the  religion  of 
a  sect  If  duty  be  at  all  involved,  disstuit  is  rebellion  ;  toleration 
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guilty  connivance,  and  neither  should  be  allowed.  The  magis¬ 
trate,  therefore,  neglects  his  duty  in  permitting  them.  ‘  The 
‘nation,'  to  use  the  forcible  language  of  Mr.  Dick,  ‘ participjites 
‘  in  the  guilt  of  the  heretic,  which  liavin]^  a  right  to  exclude  him, 

‘  permits  him  to  labor  within  its  boundaries,  and  taint  the  air  with 
‘a  moral  pestilence,  which  may  work  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
‘  whole  body  of  discipline.  As  the  priest  would  cast  him  out  of 
‘  the  church,  so  the  civil  ruler,  charged  as  he  also  is  to  keep  reli- 
‘  gion  pure,  should  expel  him  from  the  soil.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there 
‘  wanting,  it  must  l>e  confessed,  abundant  occasion  to  resume  this 
‘  policy,  and  rouse  all  the  sleeping  terror  of  the  law.  The  insults 
‘  which  Dissenters  are  continually  offering  to  the  religion  of  the 
‘  state,  are  undisguised  and  flagrant — are  such  as  would  not  be 
‘  tolerated  in  any  other  department  of  government.  They  make 
‘  an  open  boast  of  their  disloyalty,  and  in  their  unremitting  and 
‘  organized  hostility,  are  assailing  the  religious  branch  of  the  con- 
‘stitution.  Let  them  then  be  repressed  by  the  same  weapon 
‘  which  ensures  their  obedience  to  all  civil  laws.  Nor  let  it  be 
‘  said,  that  a  persecution  would  strengthen  their  animosity  and 
‘  increase  their  numbers.  These  are  consequences  only  when  it 
‘is  conducted  feebly,  and  by  wavering  counsels.  A  vigorous 
‘  persecution  suppressed  Protestantism  in  Italy ;  it  suppressed  it 
‘  in  Spain,  and  went  near  to  extinguish  it  in  France ;  and  over 
‘  any  faith,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  those  rulers  will  undoubt- 
‘  ediy  triumph  who  are  ready  for  an  unscrupulous  profusion  of 
‘  blood  and  treasure.’  The  advocacy  of  the  bitterest  persecution 
is  in  truth  the  only  course  open  to  friends  of  such  exorbitant  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  civil  power. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  founded 
on  Scripture  might  have  been  put  more  briefly,  and  perhaps 
more  strikingly,  than  our  author  has  done.  The  plea  supplied 
by  the  example  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  has  always  seemed 
to  us  too  absurd  to  require  any  formal  refutation,  though  Mr. 
Dick  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  have  both  devoted  to  it  consitlerable 
attention.  The  mere  statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient  answer.  The 
reasoning  is  this — God  himself  w^as  pleased  to  establish  a  religious 
system,  which  the  Jewish  people  unanimously  and  repeatedly 
accepted  ;  and  to  give  the  Levites  their  share  of  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise  in  tithes,  that,  freed  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  they  might 
devote  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  people :  therefore,  it  is 
concluded,  a  government  may  establish  by  force  a  system  which 
the  people  do  not  unanimously  accept,  and  which,  in  fact,  many 
of  them, — the  majority  of  them, — repudiate  and  condemn.  God 
cndow’ed  out  of  his  own  what  the  Jews — ‘  they,  their  little  ones, 
their  wives,  and  the  stranger  within  their  gjites,’  as  inspiration 
is  careful  to  tell  us — voluntarily  accepted ;  tlierefore,  government 
must  endow  out  of  another’s,  what  neither  ‘  he,  nor  his  little  ones, 
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*  nor  his  wife,’  has  ever  believed  ;  but  what,  on  the  contrary,  lie 
thinks  tlie  highest  authority  has  expressly  forbidden.  Goil  did 
it ;  therefore  an  earthly  and  fallible  governor  must  do  it ;  we 
must  be  compelled  to  support  our  establishment,  because  the  Jews 
willingly  supported  theirs.  Between  two  such  cases,  nothing  but 
the  most  drivelling  anility  could  have  fancied  any  resemblance. 

New  Testament  authorities  in  favour  of  them  we  have  seen 
none.  Such  as  are  commonly  adduced,  any  well-taught  Sunday- 
school  scholar  would  be  ashamed  if  unable  to  refute.  They  are, 
all  of  them,  strained  perversions  of  divine  truth,  second  only  in 
enormity  to  some  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Other  forms  of  this  argument  from  Scripture  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  enumerate  and  refute  in  very  few  words.  Hooker,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  held  that  the  Church  and  State  were  one — a  theory 
founded,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  observes,  in  mere  fiction,  and  utterly 
inconsistent  with  fact;  for,  if  they  be  one,  then  are  all  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  canons,  law,  which  they  are  not  till  the  state  has  sanctioned 
them.  Besides,  in  this  scheme,  dissent  must  be  crime  ;  and  ex- 
communication  banishment — a  confusion  of  thought  and  names 
which  has  happily  not  yet  been  allow'ed. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  work  on  the  *  Church  in  its  Relation 
to  the  State,*  has  explained  his  views  in  language  much  more 
remarkable  for  its  pomp  and  dignity  than  for  its  truth.  He 
holds  that  the  nation’s  conscience  dwells  in  the  person  of 
the  civil  ruler;  and  that  he  is  bound  to  sanctify  all  the  acts 
of  the  nation  by  religion.  He  therefore  must  not  only  be  a 
‘  worshipping  man,*  but  a  ‘  worshipping  magistrate,*  and  his 
infiuence,  and  the  w’ealth  wdth  whicli  he  is  entrusted,  must  be 
devoted  in  part  to  the  maintenance  of  what  he  thinks  truth,  be  it 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  of  Brahma,  or  of  Jesus.  Now,  that 
rulers  are  bound  to  promote  religion  is  certain,  because  they  are 
men,  and  they  may  be  Christians :  but  that  the  promotion  of 
wdiat  they  deCm  religion  is  part  of  their  office^  is  what  we  are  by 
no  means  prepared  to  allow,  till  it  be  first  shown  that  power  is 
fitted  to  promote  it;  and  till  it  be  shown  further,  that  the  power 
of  his  office  was  put  into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  by  the  whole 
of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  diffusing  what 
many  of  them  disbelieve.  Even  under  the  law,  sacrifice  taken 
*  by  force*  w^as  ‘  abhorred*  by  the  people,  and  an  abomination 
unto  Goil:  now  it  seems  the  offerings  of  ‘force*  are  essential  to 
the  ‘  sanctification*  of  the  nation’s  acts.  To  forbid  them  is,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  language,  to  avow  national  infidelity — to  seek  to  pre¬ 
serve  civil  society  without  the  sanctions  of  religion,  or  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  God.  We  hold  it  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  to  forbid  them  is 
to  act  on  the  sentence  of  inspiration — ‘  Let  every  man  give^  as  he 
purposed!  in  his  heart;  but  not  grudgingly,  or  of  compulsion,* 
‘  Robbery  for  burnt-offering  I  hate.’ 
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Tlie  eight  remaining  sections— or  the  second  chapter — are  de¬ 
voted  to  tne  reasonings  of  the  low-churchmen ;  and  answer  very 
satisfactorily  the  opinions  of  Warbiirton,  Paley,  and  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers.  The  questions  they  propose  to  solve  are  these — Are  es¬ 
tablishments  fitted  for  civil  utility,  that  is,  do  they  by  educating 
the  people,  prevent  or  lessen  crime,  and  thus  answer  the  purpose 
of  law? — do  they  secure  unity  and  permanence  of  truth  in  the 
church  itself — the  independence  of  the  Christian  ministry — the 
right  and  universal  instruction  of  the  people  —  the  personal 
devotedness  of  Christians — the  stability  of  the  ruling  power,  and 
generally  the  happiness  and  good  order  of  the  governed  ?  Ques¬ 
tions  clearly  of  the  last  moment,  but  questions  which  neither  ex¬ 
perience  nor  reason  can  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

In  reviewing  and  discussing  these  questions  it  is  important  that 
we  remember  a  very  common  sophism  by  which  Churchmen 
often  try  ‘  to  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,*  the  most  watchful  volun- 
Uiry.  'They  begin  with  descanting  on  the  blessings  of  religion — 
on  its  influence  on  national  character  and  happiness— and  con¬ 
clude  with  asking  how  you — a  religious  man — can  think  of  ques¬ 
tioning  the  utility  of  religious  establishments.  We  venture  to 
suggest  a  reply  to  this  very  difficult  question :  should  they  be 
men  of  business,  ask  them  if  they  use  bread  in  their  families,  and 
if  so,  whether  they  are  not  persuaded  of  its  wholesomeness :  and 
if,  as  is  likely,  they  express  their  decided  approbation  of  the 
‘  Article,*  show  them  their  unreasonableness  in  seeking  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  clear  that  if  they  love  corn  at  all,  they 
must  be  delighted  to  pay  for  it  a  most  exorbitant  price,  and  to 
have  their  own  market  narrowed  by  an  exclusion  of  the  corn  of 
the  continent.  Love  corn  and  hate  Corn  Laws  !  who  ever  heard 
so  gross  a  contradiction ;  or  should  they  be  country  gentlemen, 
remind  them  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  prefer  our  puddings 
sweetened  with  the  ctine  of  the  west,  without  feeling  any  great 
admiration  of  the  wisdom  that  defends  sugar-bounties  ;  or  should 
they  be  simply  men  of  sense,  just  remind  them  that  to  love  reli¬ 
gion  is  one  thing,  and  to  love  religious  establishments  is  another. 
VVe  never  doubted  that  ‘  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,*  but  only 
that  the  interests  of  righteousness  are  to  be  promoted  by  injustice 
and  compulsion. 

It  is  happily  ominous  of  the  result  of  this  controversy,  that 
Churchmen  have  left  Scripture,  and  taken  up  the  lower  ground  of 
expediency.  He  that  pleaded 


public  reason  just 
Honor  and  empire — 

had  not  the  better  cause.  To  the  term  itself  we  have  of  course 
no  fastidious  objections,  if  only  it  be  remembered  in  what  cases 
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it  may  Siifely  be  applied.  The  question  of  the  expedient  is  per¬ 
tinent  only  when  justice  and  Scripture  withhold  their  decisions. 
That  injustice  and  sin  are  ‘  folly/  is  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  of 
human  and  of  inspired  wisdom  :  Plato  taught  it,  and  a  greater 
than  Plato.  But  when  either  justice  or  Scripture  speaks,  we 
know  immediately  what  is  the  expedient ;  and  our  duty  is  un¬ 
hesitating  compliance.  We  hold,  therefore,  though  not  unwilling 
to  meet  our  opponents  on  this  ground,  that  there  is  a  previous 
question,  and  that  this  question  is  answered,  and,  therefore,  the 
question  of  the  expedient  along  with  it — by  the  decisions  of  com¬ 
mon  reason,  whicn  holds  it  unjust  to  force  a  man  to  support  a 
religious  system  which  confers  no  religious  advantage,  ana  which 
his  conscience  condemns — and  by  the  decisions  of  Scripture, 
which  teaches  that  all  is  to  be  done  from  love,  nothing  from  force, 
and  that  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  is  to  come  from 
those  that  ‘receive  them.' 

But  even  upon  these  questions  of  expediency  we  are  prepared 
to  join  issue  with  the  advocates  of  a  state-church. 

State  ecclesiastical  establishments, “it  is  held,  improve  the  morals 
of  the  people.  They  what  laws  can  only  punish;  and 

surely  prevention,  as  all  must  allow,  is  better  than  punishment. 
But  what  establishment  is  it  that  is  to  secure  this  delightfid  re- 
suit  ?  Is  it  the  establishment  of  error  or  of  truth  ?  Of  truth 
doubtless.  Who,  then,  is  to  be  judge?  The  magistrate  or  the 
mjtsses  of  the  people  ?  If  the  magistrate,  wdiat  security  have  we, 
that  they  to  whom,  in  the  language  of  our  own  Milton,  ‘  truth  is 
‘rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  w^elcome,'  wdll  select  ‘truth,  the 
‘  w’hole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  T  If  the  peo})le,  w  hat 
reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  preferences  of  unsjinctified 
human  nature  will  select  religion  ‘pure  and  undefiled  '  as  the 
bride  of  the  sfcite  ?  Paley  makes  the  question  a  calculation  of 
chances,  and  the  probabilities  are  as  millions  to  one,  that  in  any 
one  case  error  and  not  truth  will  be  endowed. 

But  still  it  will  be  replied,  truth  is  endow’ed  in  this  country,  so 
that  the  esUiblishment  of  the  English  Church  ought  at  least  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  all  Christians,  from  the  improvement  it  has 
introduced  into  the  moral  cluiracter  of  the  nation.  But  has  it 
imnroved  it?  What  say  the  last  pages  of  the  History  of  Ireland.'^ 
Wiiat  the  riots  of  Birmingham  and  the  north  ?  What  the  calen¬ 
dars  of  Assize  for  the  last  tw^enty  years?  Why^  just  w'hat  might 
have  been  expected.  The  practice  of  legalized  murder  and 
legidized  theft  on  the  part  of  the  state  has  been  found  but  a  very 
ineffective  means  of  diminishing  illegal  murder  and  illegal  theft 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  To  think  of  teaching  men  honesty  by 
annual  state  robberies,  is  a  system  of  moral  instruction  reserved 
for  the  wisdom  of  these  later  times. 

But  establishments  are  necessary  to  preserve  uncorrupted  and 
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unclian^ed  the  creed  of  our  fiithers.  The  ‘  analogy  of  faith  *  is  a 
phrase  that  has  no  meaning  in  the  practice  of  sects,  and  can  be 
illustrated  only  from  the  history  and  oneness  of  the  church.  Now 
though  we  have  no  great  predilection  for  an  entailed  faith,  we  are 
willing  to  give  this  objection  all  the  weight  it  deserves.  Let  it  be 
taken,  then,  at  its  full  worth.  Suppose  an  in(juirer  is  anxious  to 
undersUind  what  this  analogy  of  faith  means,  and  that  he  is  di¬ 
rected  to  seek  its  meaning  in  the  history  of  the  English  Establish¬ 
ment.  ‘  How  long,’  is  his  first  question,  ‘  has  this  creed  been 
‘  held  by  the  Church,  how  extensively,  and  by  how  many  of  its 
‘  members  in  the  same  sense  ?’  Semjyer^  xibique,  et  ah  omnibus  ? 

‘  Has  it  ever  been  its  creed  ?’  Semper  ?  Why  no,  says  his  teacher, 
for  it  happens  unfortunately  that  though  it  has  been  framed  only 
some  three  hundred  years,  it  has  been  changed  at  least  six  times 
during  that  period,  or  on  an  average,  once  every  fifty  years. 

‘  But  has  it  been  held  very  generally  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Church  ?’  Ubique  ?  Not  exactly ;  is  the  teacher’s  reply,  for 
Scotland  has  rejected  it;  the  Canadas  have  rejected  it;  Ireland 
has  rejected  it ;  whilst  the  greater  portion  of  Christian  Fairope 
h.'is  repudiated  it  as  eminently  heretical.  ‘  But  I  suppose  that  at 
‘  least,’  adds  the  inquirer,  ‘  the  good  Churchmen  of  England  hav'e 
‘  understood  it  in  the  same  sense  as  they  all  swore  they  did  w  hen 
‘  they  entered  the  Church  ?’  Ab  omnibus  ?  Not  just  so,  once 
more  rejoins  his  instructor.  Take  your  Prayer  iWk,  and  jot 
down  for  the  encouragement  of  free  inquiry,  the  different  views 
that  have  been  taken  of  its  Articles.  These  first  on  the  Trinity 
were  not  held  in  the  orthodox  sense  by  Samuel  Clarke,  nor  yet 
by  the  Petitioners  of  the  time  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  •  On  this  sixth 
article,  Mr.  Newman  and  Baptist  Noel  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
On  the  ninth,  Romaine  and  Whately  are  unhappily  divided. 
The  tenth  is  a  good  Calvinistic  creed,  signed  by  an  Arminian 
clergy.  The  eleventh,  on  justification,  is  very  important,  but 
interpreters  are  not  unanimous.  On  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  of  tradition.  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  large 
party  think  one  thing,*  and  most  Churchmen  another.  Tlie 
twenty-fifth  article,  on  sacraments,  is  lamentjibly  sectarian  say 
some  ;  eminently  rational  and  consistent  say  others.  On  baptism, 
and  baptismal  regeneration,  the  Rubric  and  Articles  are  divided  : 
as  were  Van  Mildert  and  Faber,  and  as  is  now,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  his  clergy.  The  article  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  is 
quoted  for  Mr.  Newman  and  against  him ;  it  is  on  the  whole 
‘happily  doubtful.’  The  thirty- first,  on  the  mass,  is  ‘rash  and 
‘  hasty.’  On  the  duties  of  the  magistrate  the  Presbytery  and  the 
convocation  are  at  war ;  though  to  make  up  for  these  divisions, 
they  all  agree  in  the  last  two — that  oaths  may  be  taken  with  a 
safe  conscience,  and  that  Christian  men’s  goods  are  not  common, 
‘  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the  same.’  So 
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much  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  I^ractically  it  is  found  that 
tlie  doctrines  which  are  preached  by  the  Church  in  three  thousand 
of  the  parishes  of  this  country,  are  contradicted  by  the  doctrines 
preached  in  the  other  ei^ht.  But  is  it  not  important  that  the 
ministry  should  be  independent  of  the  changes  of  fickleness  of  the 

Cular  mind  ?  and  if  so,  where  can  you  secure  that  independence 
in  the  Church?  Doubtless  it  is  importiint;  but  the  Church 
has  never  secured  it.  Of  all  classes  of  men,  an  endowed  priest¬ 
hood  has  ever  been  the  most  truculent  and  submissive,  not  to 
Christians,  in  which  case  their  submission  might  have  done  less 
harm,  but  to  the  ruling  jiower,  whether  the  people  or  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  An  endowed  ministry  independent !  Why  both  Whately 
and  (jiiizot  have  shown,  the  one  in  his  Essays  on  Romanism,  the 
other  in  his  History  of  Civilization,  that  the  corruptions  of  Popery 
were  owing  mainly  to  the  power  of  the  people  over  the  creed  and 
practices  of  the  church  ;  and  even  the  Bishop  of  London  allows 
that  the  English  Establishment  can  stand  only  so  long  and  only 
in  such  a  form  rs  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  England  allow. 
Popular  siuiction  is  the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  yet  men 
talk  of  the  independency  of  the  Church. 

But  luus  not  the  Church  educated  the  people?  Regarding  it 
as  a  scheme  of  instruction,  as  Paley  did,  you  must  allow  it  hits 
been  eminently  successful.  Eminently  successful !  Why  it  has 
proved,  as  every  one  knows,  a  signal  failure.  The  best  educated 
of  the  three  kingdoms  is  Scotland,  where  the  EsUiblishment  is 
poorest ;  the  second  in  point  of  education  is  Ireland,  where  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  dependent  mainly  on  voluntary  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  the  least  educated  is  England,  where  the  EsUiblishment  is 
wealthiest.  Incomparably  greater  than  in  any  of  them  is  the 
prevalence  of  education  in  the  American  States,  where  there  is 
no  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  all. 

On  the  influence  of  this  system  on  the  activity  of  Christians, 
the  following  remarks  arc  lamentably  consistent  with  facts. 

‘  The  principle  of  the  machinery  of  an  establishment  is  to  provide 
every  thinj;  ft)r  the  people.  Under  it  they  are  recipients,  never 
aj^ents.  Creed,  ritual,  and  teachers,  and  the  money  that  feeds  and 
moves  all,  are  supplied  by  the  providence  of  one  age  to  all  succeeding 
ages,  who  find  themselves  placed  under  a  system  which  more  jealous  of 
their  su])ineness  than  confiding  in  their  virtuous  energy,  guards  against 
the  ill  effects  of  the  former  by  means  that  are  suppressive  of  the  latter. 
....  Its  doctrines  and  ritual  being  decreed  by  parliament,  its  whole 
framework  upheld  by  means  of  art  and  compulsion,  its  oflicial  men  of 
all  classes  chosen,  de]>osed,  shifted,  and  girded  by  an  authority  above 
their  influence,  they  feel  themselves  to  resemble  sjiectators  and  listeners 
in  a  theatre  where  the  dis])lay  being  gratuitous,  the  performers  are  at 
liberty  to  despise  both  the  censure  and  applause  of  their  audience. 
If  upon  them  has  descended  any  of  the  religious  fervour,  which  ani- 
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mating  tlieir  ancestors,  einployed  itself  in  the  creation  of  an  estahlish- 
inent,  they  look  round  and  search  in  vain  for  it  within  that  institution. 
There  every  thing  is  supplied — every  thing  fixed — to  innovate  is  for¬ 
bidden — to  add  is  discouraged.  Confining  the  people  ti>  the  mere 
hearing  of  doctrines  and  precepts  unfolded,  and  requiring  of  them  no 
outward  services  beyond  the  observance  of  a  few  forms,  it  gives  little 
exercise  to  the  intellect  and  less  to  their  active  faculties,  or  rather  it 
throws  them  both  into  inaction  and  repose.’ — pp.  15.3,  l54. 

This  passage  serves  to  illustrate  what  Southey  lu  his  Collo¬ 
quies  calls  in  his  secular  language,  an  imperfection  of  the  Estiib- 
lishment,  in  ‘having  no  channel  open  for  enthusiasm,'  It  is 
essentially  a  system  of  repose.  It  illustrates,  too,  the  well-known 
expression  of  Robert  Hall,  that  ‘  endowments  are  a  curse,’  sooth¬ 
ing  down  into  indifference,  the  moral  and  religious  energies  of 
the  people  that  possess  them.  One  of  the  worst  uses  to  which 
property  can  be  devoted,  is  to  leave  it  for  the  perpetual  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  favorite  worship  of  its  owner.  Such  endowments 
differ  no  doubt  very  materially  from  the  endowments  of  the  state, 
as  they  involve  neither  injustice  nor  persecution,  but  still  they 
inflict  all  their  practical  evils.  They  are  impious  attempts  to 
immortalize  the  divisions  and  listlessness  of  the  Church.  How 
much  better  would  it  be  for  wealthy  and  liberal  Cliristians  to  be¬ 
queath  their  spirit^  by  extending  tlie  present  labors  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  institutions,  and  thus  making  it  incumbent  npon  posterity 
to  maintiiin  them  ! 

Of  the  effects  of  establishments  on  the  political  institutions  of  a 
country  history  abounds  with  illustrations.  "J'hey  have  favored 
alternately  tyranny  and  rebellion,  as  the  ruling  power  admitted  or 
rejected  their  usurped  claims;  and  their  tendency  is  to 
promote  tliem  both.  Founded  on  injustice,  a  regular  course 
of  injustice  is  essential  to  their  continuance.  Tyranny  is  one  re¬ 
sult  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  rebellion  another  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  ‘  The  natural  results,’  to  adopt  the  language  of 
our  author,  ‘  in  both  ways  have  been  fully  develoj)ed  in  our  own 
‘day;  the  public  councils  are  perplexed,  and  the  public  safety  endan- 
‘  gere<l  by  differences  among  religious  men,  who  under  a  wiser 
‘policy  would  have  been  living  in  peace.’ 

()nc  word  in  conclusion  on  the  expectations  and  wishes  ol 
Dissenters.  ‘  It  is  imagined  by  some  that  their  hostile  feelings 
‘  towards  an  establishment  are  not  unappeasable.  Tracing  it  in 
‘  part  to  a  remembrance  of  cruelties  suffered  by  their  ancestors, 
‘  and  partly  to  the  sense  of  present  wrongs,  arising  from  an  in- 
‘  complete  system  of  toleration,  they  expect  that  it  will  subside 
‘  through  time,  and  that  when  all  the  ‘  inconveniencies  ’  of  a  sUite 
‘  of  dissent  are  as  far  its  possilile  removed.  Dissenters  themselves 
‘will  acquiesce  in  the  propiiety  of  an  established  religion.’ 
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latterly  visionary  are  all  such  ima^inin^s.  Dissenters  ol)jeet 
neither  to  the  abuses  of  state -churches,  nor  to  their  creeds,  nor  to 
the  amount  of  their  revenues,  nor  to  tlieir  forms,  but  to  the  ]>riu- 
ciple  of  tliem — a  j)rincij)le  that  maintains  the  rijj^ht  of  one  man  to 
impose  his  faith  upon  the  conscience  of  another,  or  to  compel 
liim  to  support  it.  1  hey  demand  perfect  rctUjious  cqualitij — tliat 
is,  civil  equalittf  imh  pi  udait  of  their  religions  faith^  and  they  will 
be  contented  with  nothinir  less. 


Art.  VI.  A  Summer  in  Amlnlticia.  2  vols.  8vo.  Loiuhni 

nm. 


Bentley. 


I 


\\f  K  have  read  the  volumes  before  us  with  much  pleasure ;  and 
^  ^  in  proof  of  our  iissertion,  shall  devote  a  few  j)ai5es  of  our 
invaluable  s|)ace  to  the  author’s  memorials  of  an  interestin«^  expe¬ 
dition.  It  was  our  first  intention  to  dismiss  them  with  a  cursory 
notice — commendatory  of  course — for  which  we  should  have 
earned  small  thanks  from  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be ; 
and  not  conferred  any  other  favor  on  the  ^^entle  reader  than 
that  which  he  must  always  attiich  to  our  sententious  lucubrations. 
We  should  have  given  the  author  the  benefit  of  a  curt,  grave,  and 
dogmatic  note  of  approbation.  Nor  would  that  note  of  approba¬ 
tion  have  been  altogether  palateable  to  the  tourist — short  it  might 
have  been  but  not  altogether  sweet.  We  should  have  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty,  in  the  exercise  of  the  stern  prerogative  wherewith  the 
common  consent  of  all  intelligent  persons  hath  invested  us,  to 
administer  a  slight  reproof  to  the  anonymous  author,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  keeping  the  public  so  long  out  of  this  account  of  his 
trip  ;  and  we  bring  this  charge  against  him  now,  lest  we  should 
forget  it.  Perhaps  he  may  deem  the  remark  rather  complimen¬ 
tary  than  otherwise  ;  but  we  shall  cpdckly  disabuse  our  Andalu- 
cian  Amistasius,  w  hen  w’e  maintiiin,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  our 
remarks  are  complimentiiry — surely  he  will  not  deny  that  any 
‘  notice  *  of  him,  or  his  works,  must  be  so — and  when,  in  the 
second  place,  we  protest  on  principle,  against  trip-takers  and 
memorandizers  in  strange  lands,  keeping  their  rough  notes  by 
them  tor  so  many  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  see  w^c  are  in 
earnest.  Any  one  must  at  once  admit  the  force  of  our  objection. 
He  imderUikes  a  short  and  merry  excursion  to ‘lovely  Spain  ! 
‘  renowned,  romantic  land,’  in  the  year  of  grace  183(>,  and  not  till 
the  year  1839,  does  he  send  forth  his  ‘Summer  in  Andalucia.’ 
riie  necessiiry  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  a  large  book, 
but  we  pledge  our  word  as  critics,  it  is  none  the  better  for  that. 
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Instead  (»f  a  ^ossipino;  trifle  ot  two  or  tliree  liiindrod  pa<;es,  we 
have  not  merely  what  Cowj)cr  called  ‘a  serious  aflfair,*  a  volume ; 
but  two  volumes  ot*  lUO  passes  each.  The  roui»h  notes,  which 
were  by  no  means  few,  and  must  have. been  fresh,  he  has  been 
all  this  time  spoiling,  and  we  have  been  kept  out  of  the  work  too. 
It  must  be  either  a  very  good,  or  a  very  bad  book,  of  trips,  that 
will  bear  such  tinkering  and  touching  up.  Incidents,  which 
ought  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  vividly  as  if  they  befel 
liiniself,  fade  into  digressions, — facts  which  ought  to  stare  one  in 
the  face,  as  you  sit,  sttind,  ride,  walk,  go  out,  or  come  in,  meander 
into  reflections, — bright  feelings,  strong  emotions,  that  come  and 
go,  and  stir  the  heart  for  a  moment,  and  then  giva»  way  to  the 
rout  or  routine  course  of  adventure,  extended  into  paragraphs  of 
apostrophes,  elaborated  into  sentimentality,  and  buried  in  fine 
writing ;  and  to  crown  all,  we  are  probably  fav’ored  with  after¬ 
thought  essays,  thrust  in  head  aitd  shoulders,  ])olitical,  physiolo¬ 
gical,  geological,  historical,  and  prophetical  !  We  need  not 
enlarge  on  other  grounds  of  objection — but  a  very  obvious  one  is, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  a  procrastinatory  author  of  this 
description  may  be  indebted  to  others.  This  triennial  mode  of 
travelling  and  printing  is  a  lamentable  temptation  to  plagiary. 
We  need  not  say  we  believe  the  author  before  us  incapable  of 
such  an  enormity.  His  style  is  evidently  his  own  ;  all  about  his 
book  is  evidently  his  own  ;  and  very  few  indeed  will  be  inclined  to 
molest  his  claim  to  originality.  It  is  the  style  of  a  man  to  whom 
a  pen  is  probably  less  familiar  than  a  pencil  or  a  brush — but  after 
all  it  is  downright,  earnest,  and  his  own.  Delays,  however, 
are  always  dangerous  ;  but  fearfully  so  to  travellers.  Poets  may 
keep  their  ])icces  by  them  for  years — nay  they  should ;  be¬ 
cause  the  more  they  work  the  mine  of  imagination  within  them, 
the  brighter  the  products  of  invention  ;  but  trip-takers  beware — 
tell  the  story  while  it  is  fresh,  lest  you  really  tell  a  story ;  let  the 
‘notes’  be  ‘  rough,’  so  that  they  be  sterling,  lest  like  some  other 
‘notes ’that  poor  authors  burn  their  fingers  with  occasionally, 
they  become  over-due,  and  run  no  small  risk  of  being,  in  the 
language  of  Change  Alley,  dishonored,  and  noted  as  sucli  also,  l)y 
the  delicate  hands  of  the  common-notary.  With  all  the  gravity 
of  our  office  do  we,  therefore,  j)rotest  against  this  respecUd)le 
author’s  flagrant  innovation  upon  the  immemorial  custom  of  his 
superficial  fraternity. 

Having  thus  performed  a  duty  which  we  owed  to  our  critical 
selves,  we  gladly  proceed  to  discharge  a  more  grateful  one  to  the 
author,  by  inviting  our  readers  to  join  us  in  this  summer  excur¬ 
sion  ;  those  who  are  otherwise  engaged,  or  who  choose  otlier 
company,  or  wdio  are  so  completely  attached  to  their  ‘  where- 
‘abouts,’  by  the  excessive  development  of  the  bump  ot  inha- 
bitivcncss,  as  to  prefer  a  summer  where  they  are — to  a  summer 
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any  where  else,  we  must  Uike  unceremonious  but  liearty  leave  of, 
— bein^  advocates  of  the  ‘  voluntary  principle’  in  all  things,  and 
aboininating  the  most  distant  idea  of  scourinjj  our  pa«:os  like  a 
])ress-jraiu^.  Advertising,  therefore,  for  cheerful  travellinu^  com- 
j)anions,  for  a  trip,  via  Lisbon,  to  Cadiz,  ISeville,  Cordova,  (and 
if  possible  to,)  Cirenada,  Malau^a,  Uonda,  and  (libraltar,  we  will 
set  out  forthwith,  wishinj^  with  our  excellent  guide  and  cicerone 
for  the  translative  power  of  Don  Quixote’s  supernatural  agents, 

‘  who  are  beings  of  travel,  and  make  whoever  they  will,  travel 
‘with  them,  without  tiring.’  Dropping  all  further  preface  or 
ceremony,  let  us  accompany  our  author,  whom  we  shall  solicit  to 
tell  his  own  story  so  far  as  w’e  can,  and  certiiin  we  are  no  one 
could  tell  it  better ;  throughout  our  brief  notice  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  even  when  we  do  not  indicate  a  quoUition. 

Our  traveller,  being  a  lover  of  Spain,  hails  with  rapture  the 
first  view  of  her  dim  mountains  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Doub¬ 
ling  C’ape  Linisterre,  and  passing  Vigo  in  the  night,  they  enter 
the  Douro,  when  about  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  its  mouth, 
Oporto  comes  into  view,  with  the  towers  of  its  churches  and  con¬ 
vents  rising  from  the  midst  of  groves,  or  crowning  the  clifi’s.  On 

ciLsting  anchor  the  deck  was  immediatelv  covered  with  watermen, 

♦  %  * 

w  ho  fought  for  the  honor  of  takiitg  them  on  shore.  They  row  ed 
standing,  in  the  fashion  of  the  ^  cnetian  gondolicri^  w  ith  an  oar 
fixed  at  cither  extremity  of  the  boat.  The  Lisbon  steamer  not 
departing  for  a  few  hours,  W'e  may  take  a  hurried  glance  at  this 
interesting  city. 

O  Porto — the  Port — as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  built  on 
scvenil  hills,  so  that  scarcely  a  street  preserves  its  level.  But  it 
is  this  which  imparts  so  much  picturescpie  beauty  to  the  city,  as 
it  affords  bird’s-eye  views  over  hollows  filled  with  roofs  and  tow  ers, 
mingled  with  foliage,  to  opposite  heights,  crowned  by  fantiistic 
spires,  with  here  and  there  a  peep  of  the  azure  ocean,  the  rock- 
bound  river,  or  the  rich  and  sunny  country  inland,  with  ranges  of 
lofty  grey  mountains  in  the  horizon.  iSome  of  the  streets  are 
broad  and  handsome,  but  in  general  they  are  narrow^,  tortuous, 
steep,  rugged,  and  filthy,  though  in  this  last  particular  it  cannot 
rival  those  of  the  capital. 

Our  Protestiint  tourist  soon  found  he  w’as  in  the  land  of  super¬ 
stition.  On  the  walls  of  the  only  church  which  he  visited,  he 
found  suspended  numerous  rude  representations  in  W'ax,  of  arms, 
legs,  and  heads — thanksgiving  offerings  to  the  Virgin  or  saints,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  corresponding  members  from  disease, — to¬ 
gether  w  ith  many  small  pictures  representing  miracles,  visions,  or 
supernatural  communications.  'Plie  Convent  do  8erra  w’ould  have 
well  repaid  a  more  lengthened  visit,  for  the  sidve  of  the  prospects 
w’hich  it  commands.  The  upper  and  middle  chisses  of  citi¬ 
zens  dress  in  the  Lnglish  fashion  ;  the  low  er  orders  only  retaining 
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any  national  peculiarities  of  costume.  Mendicants  almunded — 
crowds  of  woineii  and  filthy  brats  besetting  and  tormenting  all 
stranji^ers.  Every  one,  however,  must  remember  and  admire, 
the  valor  displayed  by  the  iidiabitants  of  Portu,  during  the  last 
scige. 

The  author  is  soon  en  voyacie  a^ain.  The  coast  to  the  south 
of  Oporto  is  low,  with  a  sandy  beach  ;  the  country  inland,  woody 
and  well  cultivated,  the  mounUiins  of  Coimbra  lon^  bounding  the 
horizon.  After  a  very  rapid  run  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  we  have 
the  following  evening  scene  off  Cape  Mondego,  which  the  reader 
may  admire  or  not,  just  as  lie  thinks  proper. 

'  The  sun,  after  a  career  of  undivided  glory,  w’as  sinking  to  meet  the 
western  wave :  the  horizon  was  one  transparent  blaze  ;  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean  glowed  wdtli  the  restless  and  dazzling  reflection  of 
golden  and  orange  hues.  Then,  while  day  was  yet  richly  lingering  on 
the  waters,  on  the  one  hand,  the  moon  stole  forth  in  ])early  splendour 
on  the  other,  and  shot  her  glittering  streams  of  light  across  the  (►cean. 
Then,  too,  as  the  night  advanced — what  is  rarely  seen  in  northern 
climes,  every  wave  as  it  broke  was  crested  with  a  blaze  ;  the  paddles 
of  our  vessel  seemed  to  move  in  light,  and  in  her  wake  were  trains  of 
liquid  fire.  The  beauty  of  these  ])hosplioric  illuminations  is  indes.- 
cribable.  Who  indeed  can  find  words  to  describe  the  glories  of  an 
evening  at  sea  in  such  a  season,  and  in  such  a  climate  ?  The  dark 
expanse  of  waters  sparkling  with  innumerable  lights,  the  clear  warm 
glow,  long  lingering  on  the  western  horizon — the  supernatural  radiance 
of  the  moon,  and  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  the  heavens,  in  which  the 
stars,’  &c. — Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

Day  breaks,  and  they  arc  running  along  a  rocky  coast,  with 
low  dark  cliffs ;  a  wild  chain  of  peaked  mountains,  towered  in  the 
south-east.  Passing  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  and  steering  eastward, 
the  Tagus  opens  to  their  view  off  the  strong  fort  of  Cascaes,  the 
entrance  guarded  by  the  forts  St.  Julias  and  Rugio.  Entering 
between  these  forts,  the  Castle  of  Relem  is  seen  five  miles  ahead. 
They  now  sw^eep  by,  passing,  ‘  too  rapidly/ tlie  charming  quintas 
(country  seats)  and  smiling  villages,  and  the  city  opens  to  their 
view. 


‘  What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold, 

Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 

\V’Jiich  poets  vainly  pave  w  ith  sands  of  gold  !’ 

Here  is  an  elocpient  description  of  ‘  Lisbon 

from  the  river.* 

‘  The  many  hilled  city  now  opened  upon  the  view',  in  all  its  magni¬ 
ficence — its  splendid  palaces — the  domes,  towers,  and  spires  t»f  its 
innumerable  churches  and  convents — its  white  or  yellow  mansions  and 
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public  buildin<;s  glittering  in  the  sun  —  its  majestic  castle  on  the 
heights  beyond — its  delightful  villas  j>eeping  from  the  luxuriant  groves 
and  gardens,  which  covered  the  slopes,  or  crowned  the  numerous  low 
bills  around.  Then,  on  the  oj)posite  shore,  were  fertile  and  sloping 
banks  adorned  witli  villages  and  qiiintaSy  and  terminating  in  the  h»fty 
and  precipitous  clilTs  of  Ahnada  ;  and  before  me  w'as  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  river  glittering  with  gold,  and  che(piered  with  snowy  sails  flit¬ 
ting  over  its  waters  ; — while  a  long  line  of  huge  men-of-u^ar,  at  anchor, 
decked  out  with  many  coloured  streamers,  stretched  up  the  centre  of 
the  stream  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
intense  azure  of  a  southern  sky,  canopying  all,  and  that  blaze  of  the 
noonday  sun,  which  imparts  to  every  object  a  splendour  unknown  in 
a  northern  climate — and  the  reader  may  ])erhaps  form  some  conception 
<»f  Lisbon,  as  it  appeared  to  me  for  the  first  time.  No  hum  of  a  busy 
city  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  for  it  wjis  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  silence  was  only  broken,  at  intervals,  by  the  bells  of  the  churches 
summoning  the  citizens  to  their  devotions.’ — lb.  p.  15. 

Now  for  a  nearer  general  view  of  this  eity. 


‘  Lisbon  is  built  on  several  hills — the  mystic  number  of  seven,  I 
believe.  Many  of  the  streets  are  necessarily  very  steep  ;  and,  in 
general,  they  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  and  execrably  filthy  ;  yet  those 
which  stretch  northwards  in  parallel  lines  from  the  Pra^a  do  Commer- 
cio,  are  br(»ad  and  handsome,  and  reminded  me  of  Paris,  but  there  is 
a  line  Iroltoir  on  either  hand,  with  heavy  stone  jmsts,  such  as  the 
Gallic  capital  cannot  boast.  The  houses  are  lofty,  with  white-washed 
exteriors,  and  sometimes  curiously  painted  fa<jades  ;  the  roofs  ])roject 
very  much,  and  the  eaves  are  of  bright  red  tiling,  which  cinitrasts 
gaily  with  the  fronts  ;  the  corners  of  the  overhanging  roofs  are  often 
turned  up  as  in  C’hinese  buildings.  Every  window  has  its  railed  bal¬ 
cony,  generally  overhung  by  a  blind,  and  filled  with  flowers  ;  and  every 
balcony,  on  this  occasion,  had  its  fair  occupant — darkf  I  should  ratlier 
say,  for  (he  Portuguese  are  a  very  swarthy  race.  The  shops  are  curious  ; 
representations  of  the  articles  sold  being  usually  painted  on  a  board 
]daced  outside  the  door-way.  .Many  streets  contain,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  a  particular  descrijUion  of  shops.  In  one,  for  exam])le,  all  are 
workers  in  leather,  saddlers,  or  shoemakers ;  in  the  Praeja  do  Poci«» 
nearly  all  are  hatters.  We  have  our  ^  lb)w,*  where  book-‘  merchants 
most  do  congregate  but  in  Lisbon,  though  by  no  means  universal, 
the  custom  is  far  more  prevalent,  and  might  be  regarded  by  one  eager 
to  discover  trace's  of  oriental  manners,  as  a  relic  of  M<M>risli  times,  for 
it  has  existed  from  the  remotest  ages  in  the  cities  of  the  East.’ 

—■lb.  p.  ID. 


\\  o  must  omit  the  enthusiastic  description  of  the  ride  to 
(  inlra,  with  the  pieturescjue  aceounts  of  Uamalliao,  Montserrat, 
C'onvento  da  Penlia,  IVnha  Verde,  Cintra,  and  its  truly  Klysiaii 
scenery ;  nor  shall  we  have  room  to  touch  upon  sundries — such 
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as  ‘  Lisbon  vehicles,’  ‘  Lisbon  costume,’  or  the  varieties  met  with 
on  the  road  to  Cintra,  such  as  the  Lisbon  ox-cars,  8:c. 

’Lhe  filth  of  this  capital  is  as  notorious  as  its  «;lories.  Southey 
says  an  Kn^lish  pigsty  is  cleaner  than  the  metropolis  of  Lortui^al. 
We  cannot  resist  giving  the  following 

Sketch  from  the  Quays. 

*  From  my  windows  on  the  Cues  do  Sodre  the  view  was  most  ani¬ 
mated.  Before  me  lay  the  noble  Tagus,  bounded  by  the  fortified 
heights  of  Almada  opposite,  and  stretching  away  to  the  left  into  a 
deep  hay,  backed  by  hills  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles ;  while 
to  the  right  it  extended  beneath  the  mansioned  heights  of  iUienos 
Ayres,  to  mingle  with  the  blue  horizon  of  the  Atlantic.  The  centre 
of  the  stream  was  occupied  by  ranges  of  men-of-w^ar — liners  and  fri¬ 
gates — at  anchor  ;  and  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  were  scattered 
here  and  there  on  its  broad  bosom,  wdiich  seemed  teeming  with  life,  as 
numerous  pleasure-boats  and  small  craft  chased  each  other  over  the 
sun-lit  w’aters.  Many  feluccas,  too,  w’ith  their  long  yards  hung  wdth 
festoons  of  snowy  canvass  throwm  (d)li(piely  against  the  azure  sky,  lay 
along  the  quay  beneath  my  w'indow',  w  ith  cargoes  of  fish  from  the 
Atlantic,  or  of  passengers  from  the  villages  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Bow's  of  half-naked  boatmen  w  ere  seated  on  the  parapet  overhanging 
the  w’ater,  or  squatting  beneath  its  shade,  smoking  ])aper-cigars — 
quarrelling  one  moment  over  a  game  of  cards,  and  scrambling  the  next 
for  a  fare,  as  any  one  approached  the  landing-place.  With  their  long 
red  pendant  caps — open  shirts,  displaying  their  hairy,  hraw  ny  chests — 
and  loose  white  nether  garments,  girt  about  their  middle  with  a  crim¬ 
son  sash,  and  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  leaving  their  limbs  to  be 
blackened  by  the  sun — they  are  picturesciue  fellows  ;  but  what  are 
they  in  uncouthness  to  the  solitary  gaunt  figures,  w  rapt  only  in  a  short 
cloak  of  coarse  rush  matting,  disposed  in  layers  like  a  thatch,  w'hich, 
w  ith  their  shaggy  heads,  matted  beards,  and  sunburnt  features  and 
limbs,  makes  you  fancy  them  some  importation  of  savages  from  N<;w 
Zealand  ?  They  are  but  peasants  in  the  costume  of  the  rainy  season. 

‘  There  is  a  market-])lace  on  my  right,  where  fruit,  fish,  meat,  and  a 
thousand  etceteras  are  laid  out  in  stalls,  and  served  by  fair  I’ortugue- 
zas ;  and  this  causes  a  continual  ebb  and  and  flow  of  citizens  of  all 
orders,  self-important  National  Guards  in  uniform,  and  prying  custom¬ 
house  officers,  mingling  witli  filthy,  importunate  beggars,  and  the 
low'er  classes  of  both  sexes  in  many  varieties  of  singular  costume. 
Amongst  them  a  party  of  tall,  w’ell-made  figures,  in  high  conical  hats, 
gay  short  jackets,  crimson  sashes,  and  figured  spatterdashes  of  white 
leather,  strutting  boldly  along  with  the  left  hand  on  the  hip,  and  a 
paper-cigar  in  the  mouth — at  once  arrest  the  attention.  Tlie  ])ic- 
turesque  dress,  the  graceful  bearing,  the  haughty  and  c<’ntemptuous 
hM)ks  w  hich  they  cast  around,  show'  them  to  be  Spaniards,  for 

^  Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 

’Twixt  him  and  Liisiau  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.’ 
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While  their  countenances  enibronzed  by  continual  exposure  to  the  sun, 
uul  their  bold  reckless  air,  mark  them  as  contrabandist  an.  These 
fellows  carry  on  a  profitable'  but  hazardous  traffic  in  smuggling  Hritish 
gcMuls  from  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  across  the  Spanish  frontier. 

‘  Here  are  natives,  also,  of  every  other  mercantile  country  of  the 
glohe  ;  Jlritons,  Americans,  French,  Dutch,  Italians,  with  occasionally 
a  turbaned  and  loose-robed  Moor,  a  squalid  Jew,  or  a  half-naked 
negro.  The  confusion  of  so  many  different  tongues,  and  the  varied 
character  and  contnust  of  costume  in  the  motley  multitude,  combine  to 
form  a  source  of  infinite  amusement  to  the  stranger.’ 

— lb.  pp.  31) — 42. 

Our  author  quitted  Lisbon  after  a  week’s  stay  without  regret, 
as  more  romantic  regions,  inhabited  by  a  nobler  race,  lay  before 
him.  Their  vessel  left  the  Tagus  in  tlie  evening  with  a  flowing 
sheet,  and  tis  they  shaped  a  southern  course,  before  night  closed, 
the  blue  mounUiins  of  Cintra  had  faded  from  their  vietv.  The 
following  morning  the  headland  of  St.  Vincent  rose  to  view, 
where  England’s  greatest  hero  won  his  earliest  laurels.  A  blutt’ 
headland  of  grey  limestone,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  washed 
into  bold  forms  by  the  ocean,  with  a  detached  rock  at  its  base, 
and  a  convent  on  its  brow.  The  Cape  receives  its  name  from  the 
saint  having  been  murdered  here.  Another  tradition  asserts  he 
was  fed  by  a  crow :  and  by  the  Spanish  Arabs  the  promon¬ 
tory  was  called  Keneesat  Alghorab,  or  the  Church  of  the  Crow. 
About  one  league  from  8t.  Vincent  is  the  Punta  de  Sagres,  now 
a  mere  fishing  village,  but  once  a  flourishing  town,  founded  four 
centuries  ago  by  the  renowned  Prince  Henry,  who  resided  there, 
and  fitted  out  fleets  of  discovery  along  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  which  led  to  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
1  lope. 

Evening  closed  ere  they  had  doubled  Cape  Santa  Maria.  The 
sunset  here  was  even  more  glorious  than  off*  the  coast  of  Estra- 
madura;  the  phosphoric  illuminations  of  the  ocean  were  more 
brilliant ;  the  air  more  soft  and  balmy  ;  and  every  thing  indiciited 
a  more  southern  latitude.  So  our  traveller  went  to  bed,  ‘  witli 
‘  ardent  anticipations  of  the  morrow,  when  he  was  for  the  first 
‘  time  to  tread  the  soil  of  sunny  Andalncia.* 

At  seven  in  the  morning  Cadiz  was  visible  ahead, — a  faint 
white  streak,  between  the  dark  blue  of  the  sea  and  the  softer 
azure  of  the  sky.  T  he  many-towered  city  appears  to  rise,  like 
Venice,  out  of  the  deep.  T  hey  [)ass  the  glittering  town  of  Kota 
on  its  low  sandy  coast,  enter  the  bay,  and  at  nine,  come  to  anchor. 
On  one  hand  spread  the  suniiy  white  mass  of  the  city,  girt  by  the 
sea  wall  and  batteries, — on  the  other,  two  leagues  off*,  on  the 
blight  line  of  coast,  the  town  of  Port  St.  Mary.  Kefore  them, 
the  bay  stretched  far  inward,  like  a  lake,  bounded  by  low  sln>res, 
and  overlooked  in  the  south-east  by  the  grey  mounUiins  of  Konda. 
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Around,  numerous  vessels  at  anchor  with  mighty  Ilritish  and 
French  ships  of  war  amongst  them;  and  snowy  siiils  scudding  in 
every  direction. 

Landing,  and  having  undergone  the  custom-house  scrutiny, 
the  traveller  found  himself  in  a  large  scpiare — the  Plaza  del  Mar 
— and  turning  out  ot  it  to  the  right,  lo  and  behold  !  he  finds  him¬ 
self  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  bustle  of  the  grandest  festival  in 
the  Romish  calendar — the  day  of  ‘  Corpus  Christi,’ — and  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  host  was  about  to  commence.  Of  course  our  tra¬ 
veller  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  arriving  just  at  this  time,  not 
for  the  Scike  of  witnessing  the  miserable  muminery,  but  for  its 
‘concomitants’ — the  spectators,  not  the  abominable  spectacle — as 
the  occasion  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  immense 
crowd  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  brought  into  contrast.  An 
immense  crowd  it  was,  of  all  sorts,  swarming  round  some  dozens  of 
priests,  carrying  al)out  a  piece  of  baked  dough  in  state,  which 
they  call  ‘8a  Majestad,’  ‘  His  Majesty,’  in  a  huge  costodia  of 
mjissive  silver.  We  have  no  space  for  the  procession,  but  the 
following  is  a  partial  description  of  the  general  scene  of  bustle  and 
hilarity,  set  afloat  by  the  idolatrous  pageant. 

‘  Lofty  houses  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness  rose  up  on  either 
hand,  with  balconies  to  all  the  windows,  hung  with  damask,  or  silk 
cloths  richly  flowered,  crimson,  blue,  or  canary  coloured,  behind  which 
were  ranged  ‘  the  dark  eyed  girls  oi'  Cadiz.’  Relow,  crowds  of  citizens 
of  both  sexes,  and  (»f  all  ages  and  conditions,  were  working  their  way 
between  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  in  gay  uniforms,  drawn  up  on 
either  side  of  the  street.  The  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded,  or 
rather  softened  down  into  a  viduptuous  light,  by  awnings  of  canvass, 
or  flags  stretched  from  roof  to  roof  across  those  streets  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  pass.  The  brightness  and  rich  contrast  of  colour 
— the  buzz  and  bustle — the  eternal  flutter  and  furling  of  fans — tlie 
Hashing  of  the  wild  black  eyes  of  their  fair  owners  from  the  balconies 
and  from  below — together  with  the  novelty  of  the  costumes,  formed  a 
tout-cnscmhle  that  could  not  fail  to  astonisli,  amuse,  and  delight  the 
strunjier. 

^  When  I  had  recovered  from  the  first  surprise  excited  by  this  daz¬ 
zling  scene,  and  could  look  more  calmnly  around,  my  attention  was 
naturally  drawn  to  the  singular  costume  of  the  women  ;  for  on  every 
side  were  mantillas  of  black  lace  or  silk,  which  being  fastened  to  the 
head,  falling  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  ])artly  concealing  the 
countenance,  made  me  for  a  moment  fancy  myself  among  a  nation  of 
nuns.  Rut  the  roguish  uiisaintly  glances  of  tliese  fair  ones  soon  unde¬ 
ceived  me  with  the  assurance,  that  in  the  veil  alone  did  the  re¬ 
semblance  consist.  Some  few  mantillas  were  of  white  lace,  and  here 
and  there  a  French  bonnet,  all  flowers  and  riblxms,  contrasted  with 
the  more  sober  head-dresses.  The  young  (laditana  gliding  along  as 
fast  as  the  crowd,  or  her  notions  of  grace,  would  allow,  her  black  eyes 
J^parkling  with  delight  at  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
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charms,  and  her  fan  Huttering  with  increased  rapidity  as  she  recognized 
some  acquaintance  in  the  balconies,  whom  she  greeted  with  a  gracious 
iukI,  or  still  mure  gracious  smile — the  fat  dowager  waddling  at  her 
side,  bedizened  with  tinerv — the  shrivelled  old  grandmother  creeping 
through  the  crowd — and  the  little  girl  hardly  emerged  from  infancy, — 
were  all  similarly  attired,  arranging  the  mantilla  with  one  hand,  and 
wielding  the  fan  with  the  other.  The  gipsy-girl,  too,  with  her  red  or 
yellow  ‘  paniielo,’  or  shawl,  thrown  over  her  head  as  a  mantilla,  was 
there,  bandying  jokes  with  the  soldiers,  ndling  her  dark  glances  boldly 
around,  and  casting  her  swarthy  smiles  freely  at  any  thing  wearing  a 
hat  (»r  a  schako. 

‘  The  citizens  of  the  other  sex  were  the  least  novel  part  of  the 
scene,  being  dressed  in  the  universal  European  costume,  and  re¬ 
sembling — the  tradesmen  especially — the  corresponding  orders  of 
Parisians,  both  in  countenance  and  dress.  They  seemed  lo  form  a  class 
distinct  fnun,  and  much  inferior  in  aj)pearance  to  the  peasantry,  who 
had  come  in  from  the  country  to  witness  the  funcion,  {spectacle,  (J al¬ 
lice,)  and  who  with  their  high  conical  hats,  long  handkerchiefs  be- 
neatli,  streaming  down  their  backs,  gay  jackets  hanging  hnssar-fashion, 
over  the  left  shoulder,  crimson  sashes,  open  leather  leggings,  liauglity 
air,  and  dare-devil  looks,  formed  not  the  least  ]>icturesijue  feature  of 
the  scene.  If  the  women  at  first  sight  looked  like  nuns,  the  men  of 
this  class  no  less  resembled  bandits.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  man, 
mutlled  up  in  a  rusty  brown  cloak,  his  dark  eyes  glaring  beneath  his 
broad-brimmed  slouched  hat,  realized  our  popular  conceptions  of  a  Spa¬ 
nish  assassin. 

‘  One  drawling,  monotonous  cry  rose  loud  above  the  general  hum — 

‘ /if/ I/O — /  Affiia  frcsca — a!  Qiiicn  bebe — e?  de  niece — c! 

Water!  Fresli  water!  \\  lio  drinks?  Snow  water!’  The  apua- 
dorrs,  or  water-sellers,  with  large  jars  slung  on  their  backs,  and  se  ts  of 
tumblers  in  their  hands,  were  seen  on  every  side  pushing  their  way 
thr(»ugh  the  crowd,  alternately  chinking  their  glasses,  vociferating  the 
praises  of  the  fluid,  and  serving  it  out  to  all  classes  at  a  farthing  a  glass.’ 

— lb.  pp.  4l) — 52. 

'Pho  secret  of  Sjianish  beauty,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  con¬ 
sisted  rather  in  elegance  of  figure  and  manner  than  in  regularity 
of  features  ;  and  its  fascinations  were  displayed  to  more  adv^antage 
in  motion  than  in  repose.  The  (Jaditanas  are  unrivalled  in  grace. 
W  e  should  l)e  sorry  to  see  our  ladies  assume  the  mantilla ;  it 
woidd  not  suit  the  Albion  complexion  ;  but  they  might  adopt  the 
ju’Olty  Spanish  custom  of  wearing  fresh  flowers  in  the  hair-toilet, 
instead  of  costlier  but  less  beaut  if  id  ornaments.  w  e  must  refer 
our  fair  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  dissertations  on  the  mantilla^ 
black  and  white,  the  ‘  basrpiaua,’  but  above  all  the  abanico^  or  fan, 
an  universid  and  indis]Hmsd)lo  article  of  dress  with  their  Spanish 
competitors,  with  whom  it  is  an  elegant  as  well  as  a  dangerous 
weapon — a  principal  auxiliary  in  the  art  of  intrigue — a  most 
speaking  instrument,  and  never  idle.  Now,  the  hNpauola  fans 
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licrself  slowly,  now  rapidly,  or  closinjj^  it  with  a  sudden  furl  on 
one  side,  opening  it  again  in  a  moment,  and  closing  it  again  on 
the  other,  and  all  with  one  hand — uniting  to  an  apparent  nncon- 
scionsness  the  most  finished  grace  in  every  movement. 

The  author  then  went  to  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk.  The 
word  is  generally  said  to  signify  a  walk  planted  with  poplars, 
from  alama^  a  poplar.  Onr  scholar-like  traveller  proposes  to 
derive  it  from  the  Arabic  al-madaft,  the  place  prepared,  made 
level.  Here  it  is  a  broad  open  walk,  with  stone  seats,  strips  of 
gardens,  and  rows  of  trees,  commanding  a  view  across  the  bay, 
and  backed  by  lofty  white  houses. 

From  the  Prado  the  crowd  adjourns  almost  en  masse  to  the 
Plaza  de  San  Antonio,  a  large  open  square,  surrounded  by  stone 
seats,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  accommodation  of  weary  prome- 
naders,  where  are  cafes,  or  neve  rid  s^  (ice-honses,)  the  principal 
scene  of  those  intrigues  for  which  Cadiz  is  notorious.  ()nr  inde¬ 
fatigable  friend  then  trips  it  through  the  noble  Castle  Aneha, 
winding  through  the  groups  of  black  and  white  mantillaSyiwuX  red 
or  yellow,^  pauuelos,’  to  the  theatre,  an  oval  of  considerable^dimen- 
sions,  with  three  tiers,  but  wholly  destitute  of  ornament.  Hie 
scats,  as  in  continental  theatres  generally,  are  numbered  to  pre¬ 
vent  confusion.  The  upper  tier,  or  gjillery,  called  ‘  La  VazaeUt^ 
or  ‘  the  stewpan,’  is  entirely  approjiriated  to  the  fair  sex,  who  arc 
completely  separated  from  the  men.  The  ])erformances  were  most 
miserable,  but  in  the  intervals  between  the  pieces  the  national 
dance  was  performed — the  bolero^  or  its  varieties,  the  manchega^ 
cndutcha^  &c.,  which,  according  to  our  lively  author,  ‘  constitute 
‘  the  glory,  and  to  him  the  sole  charm,  of  the  Spanish  theatre.’ 
As  we  cannot  understand  our  author’s  description  of  these  per¬ 
formances,  we  will  not  pretend  to  appreciate  his  unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

It  was  of  Cadiz  that  Byron  apostrophized — ‘  Cadiz,  sw'eet 
‘Cadiz!  it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  creation;  the  beauty  of  its 
‘  streets  and  mansions  is  only  excelled  by  the  loveliness  of  its 
‘  inhabitants  !’  and  poor  Inglis  wiis  equally  in  raptures,  crying 
out,  ‘  Cadiz  !  the  emporium  of  pleasure,  the  citadel  of  luxury,  the 
‘  elysium  of  Spain  I’  Let  us  sec.  Rejecting  the  offices  of  I  igaro 
and  breakfasting  on  a  very  small  cup  of  chocolate,  thick  and 
strongly  spiced,  a  sweet  cake,  and  a  tumbler  of  spring  water, 
(the  breakfast  with  which  every  Spaniard  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  commences  the  day,)  he  seeks,  like  a  sensible  man,  for  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  ascends  the  Signal 
Tower,  which  rises  nearly  in  its  centre.  We  have  an  excellent 
description  of  the  view  of  the  surrounding  prospect,  and  of  the 
city  itself,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  present  the  reader  with. 
Now  Ictus  descend  with  our  guide,  and  look  at  the  streets,  houses, 
and  shops.  But  really  we  are  puzzled  for  space  here,  and  balking 
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ourselves  and  the  reader  too,  must  refer  our  friends  to  the  book 
itself  for  a  full  account  of  the  streets,  houses,  sliops,  costume,  &c. 
a  more  lively,  dashing,  fresh  picture  of  men,  women,  and  children 
— of  the  place  itself— the  pursuits,  amusements,  pleasures,  occu¬ 
pations,  and  general  characteristics — in  fact  or  ‘life*  in  this 
splendid  city,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with.  Cadiz,  the 
(iadir  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Gades  of  the  Homans,  boasts 
of  no  remains  of  antiquity.  ^  We  have  no  time  to  visit  tlie 
public  buildings,  the  two  cathedrals,  the  hospitals,  the  convents, 
the  Aduana,  or  custom-house,  &c. ;  none  of  these,  however, 
being  remarkable  for  size  or  splendour;  nor  can  we  view  the 
collections  of  paintings,  w’hicli  are  neither  numerous  nor  valu- 
Jible.  The  citizens,  it  seems,  have  no  ready  access  into  the 
country.  But  to  counterbalance  this  privation,  they  have  the 
delightful  Alnmeda,  the  gay  Plaza  de  San  Antonia,  and  a  shady 
promenade,  just  without  the  land-gates ;  and  besides  these,  the 
noble  ramparts,  which  form  a  broad  continuous  terrace  around 
the  city,  and  command  magnificent  views  of  the  bay  and  ocean. 
A\'hen  will  every  English  town  have  its  park  or  alameda  ? 

With  an  almost  entirely  commercial  population  of  80,000, 
Cadiz,  notwithsUinding  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  is  yet 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Spain.  From  their  intercouse  with 
foreigners,  the  higher  orders  are  more  polished  and  refined  than 
their  fellow  Andaluces.  This  city  has  long  been  the  head  quar¬ 
ters  of  liberalism.  The  constitution  was  nrst  promulgated  here 
in  1812;  and  afterwards  revived  in  1820  :  it  thus  determines  the 
j)olitics  of  the  south  of  Spain.  By  way  of  summary  it  may  be 
said,  the  men  are  gay,  frank,  hospitable,  and  courteous  to  stran¬ 
gers  ;  the  women,  renowned  for  their  amiability  and  charms ;  but 
the  lower  dasses  are  idle,  insolent,  rapacious,  lying,  and  disho¬ 
nest  ;  and  the  tone  of  morals  amongst  them  all  is  awfully  low. 

Our  traveller  visited  the  environs  of  the  city — the  fort  of  M.a- 
tagorda  —  the  ruinated  Trocadero,  (the  goods  in  whose  ware¬ 
houses,  seized  by  the  French  in  1812,  amounted  in  value  to  more 
than  a  million  dollars,)  the  Puerta  Heal,  Caraca,  the  once  famous 
navv-yard  of  Cadiz,  (far  superior  in  extent  to  that  at  Portsmouth 
or  Plymouth,  and  every  part  originally  constructed  on  a  cor¬ 
responding  scale  of  magnificence,)  but  now  in  ruins — the  Siilt 
pits — Chiclana,  (where  the  women  are  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the 
Ciaditanas,) — the  Isla  de  Leon,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
30,(100,  (famous  for  Hiego’s  proclamation  of  the  constitution  in 
1820,  at  the  head  of  the  army  collected  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Soutli  American  Revolutionists,)  the  isthmus,  along  which  Lord 
Klhugham  and  Sir  W’alter  Raleigh,  in  159(>,  passed,  having  des¬ 
troyed  the  Spanish  fleet  of  superior  force  off  Port  Puntal,  marched 
towards  Cadiz,  stormed  the  batteries,  and  carried  the  city  sword 
in  hand,  and  after  holding  it  for  a  fortnight,  and  expelling  the 
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inhabitants,  (iestroyed  it  by  fire.  There  is  a  handsome  note  of  all 
these  tiling.  On  his  return  to  Cadiz  he  was  at  some  |>ain8  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  country,  which  was  declared  to  be 
lamentably  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  banditti,  in  illustration 
of  which  we  have  a  few  banditti  anecdotes,  that  we  are  sorrv 
we  cannot  favor  our  penny-a-liners  with.  These  stories  were 
told  to  frighten  him  out  of  the  tour  he  had  projected  ;  yet  he  was 
nothing  daunted,  and  instead  of  being  plundered  at  least  twenty 
times,  during  his  journey ings  through  Andalucia,  he  escaped  the 
mala  genie  entirely. 

Now  for  the  route  to  Seville.  A  sail  of  two  leagues  across  the 
bay  brings  the  traveller  to  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  or  Port  St. 
Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete,  ‘  the  river  Lethe  ’  of  the 
ancients,  where,  by  the  bye,  there  is  a  dangerous  bar,  and  till 
lately  it  was  customary  to  have  a  collection  for  masses  for  those 
who  had  perished  there ;  but  this,  with  many  other  indications  of 
Catholicism,  is,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  now  out  of  use.  'I'ho 
custom-house  search  over,  our  traveller  learns  that  an  escort 
would  leave  Puerto  early  next  morning  for  San  Lucar,  to  con¬ 
vey  passengers  for  the  steamer  which  touches  at  that  port  on  its 
way  from  Cadiz  to  Seville.  He  starts  at  once  in  a  calesa  for 
Xeres,  two  long  leagues  distant  from  Puerto,  .but  a  w^ell-fre- 
quented  road,  through  an  open  and  undulating  country,  w’ith 
tracts  of  corn  land,  and  a  few  olive  plantations,  but  principally 
vine-lands,  which  he  reaches  in  time  to  visit  and  inspect.  It  is 
an  ancient  city,  the  etymology  of  which  is  doubtful,  containing 
between  40,000  and  50,000  inhabitants;  a  place  of  great  luxury, 
being  the  abode  of  very  w’calthy  merchants  and  vine-grow’ers. 
The  wine  is  kept,  not  in  vaults,  as  with  us,  but  in  lofty  houses 
called  bodegas,  from  which  the  light  is  partly  excluded ;  the 
whole  floor  of  the  building  being  generally  occupied  by  parallel 
rows  of  huge  butts,  in  double  tiers.  In  one  bodega  there  are 
sometimes  more  than  two  thousand  butts.  TJie  sherry  most 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  are  in  the  matter  of  eating  and 
tlrinking  the  most  temperate  people  under  the  sun,  is  very  dry, 
witli  little  body,  and  free  from  brandy.  The  strong  wine  is  never 
drank  by  the  natives  from  choice.  Of  the  vast  quantity  and 
value  of  the  wane  in  these  stores  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  in  Domecq’s  bodegas  alone,  are  no  less  than  eleven 
thousand  butts,  averaging  in  value  on  the  spot,  130  or  140  dol¬ 
lars,  or  about  isO  sterling  per  butt.  Leaving  the  Alameda  and 
the  prospects,  &c.,  &c.,  our  traveller  returned  to  Puerto  in  time 
for  the  steam-packet  company's  escort  to  St.  Lucar,  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  leagues.  We  cannot  touch  on  the  scenery,  with  its 
tropical  vegetation ;  but  we  must  not  forget  ‘  los  toros,*  met  on 
leaving  the  town,  as  the  poor  things  were  driven  to  the  Plaza  at 
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•Puerto,  there  to  be  combatted,  tormented,  and  killed  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  Hola  !  Im  toros  !  hys  toros  !  mire  usted,  cahallero!  los  toros!  The 
bulls,  the  bulls,  look  cavalier,  the  bulls !’  There  was  a  cloud  of  dust, 
which  at  first  almost  hid  the  beasts  from  view.  As  they  rapidly  ap¬ 
proached,  however,  they  were  seen  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
dashing  alon^  in  the  most  furious  maimer,  wdth  their  heads  to  the 
ground,  and  tails  w'ildly  raised  iu  the  air,  attended  by  five  or  six  herds¬ 
men,  on  fleet  barbs,  and  in  picturesque  costume.  One  man  rode  in 
front  of  the  herd,  now  and  then  looking  behind,  and  when  the  bulls 
gained  upon  him,  he  spurred  on  his  steed,  and  bounded  away  far  be¬ 
fore  them.  As  the  whole  passed  below  me — the  bulls  thundering 
madly  along,  goring  tlie  earth,  the  herdsmen  at  a  hand-gallop,  poising 
their  long  lances,  the  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  the  long  manes  and 
tails  of  their  barbs  streaming  in  the  air,  1  thought  I  had  never  Ix'held 
so  bold,  and  at  the  same  time  so  grawdul,  a  sight.' — lb.  p.  140. 

The  distance  from  St.  Lucar  to  Seville  is  called  twenty  leagues 
or  eighty  English  miles.  T  he  Guadalquiver  was  the  ‘  Btetis,’ 
the  renowned  of  ancient  poets,  the  ‘  king  of  rivers  *  of  modern 
bards ;  but  according  to  our  author  it  is  a  stream  of  mud,  with 
scarcely  a  sail  to  enliven  its  turbid  waters — a  house  or  tree  to 
chequer  its  desolate  shores.  The  steamer  was  of  native  construc¬ 
tion,  of  peculiar  form  and  tolerably  clean — but  the  cabin  swarmed 
with  fleas.  It  was  dark  when  the  distant  tolling  of  las  animas 
warned  them  of  their  approach  to  Seville.  We  may  here  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  a  note  of  the  author’s.  ‘  Las  animus^*  ‘  tlie  souls,*  is  the 
common  method  of  expressing  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
hour  for  praying  souls  out  of  purgtitory.  Eiglit  p.m.,  the  hour 
of  vesjK'rs,  is  always  called  ‘  la  oracion^  the  prayer.  Such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  1  shall  return  from  the  prado  at  ‘  the  souls,*  ‘  we  shall 
‘meet  at  the  theatre  at  the  prayer,*  are  at  first  puzzling  enough 
to  the  stranger.  Another  bend  of  the  river,  now  fringed  with 
orange  groves,  and  the  lights  of  Seville  {ire  sparkling  before  the 
travellers,  with  the  grand  tower  of  the  cathedral  against  the  starry 
sky.  The  custom-house  scrutiny  over,  our  traveller  followed  ;i 
porter  through  the  narrow,  tortuous,  dimly-lit  alleys  of  Seville, 
to  his  posnda, 

'Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  metropolis  of  Andalucia 
•-to  the ,  catbednil — the  general  characteristic's — and  the  bull- 
— of  Seville.  Such  is  the  {idminition  of  their  city  by  the 
Sc'vi llanos  that  they  have  a  proverb, 

‘  He  who  to  Seville  has  not  b(H»n 

Nought  wonderful  has  ever  seen.* 

1  he  cathedral  itself,  which  is  a  stninge  mixture  of  Araluaii, 
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Gotliic,  aii(i  modern  Spanish  architecture,  is  a  pcrtWt  wonder.  It 
was  built  in  1401,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  inoscpie,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  V  irf^in,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  manifold  services 
in  regaining  the  city  from  the  infidels ;  and  it  took  more  than  a 
century  to  complete  the  structure.  It  is  the  largest  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral  in  Spain — being  420  feet  in  length  by  291  in  breadth,  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  five  aisles,  and  surrounded  by  mime* 
rous  chapels.  Our  traveller  counted  forty-three  chapels  and  altars 
within  the  body  of  the  edifice,  exclusive  of  the  high  altar;  for¬ 
merly  there  were  no  less  than  eighty-two.  Four  rows  of  enor¬ 
mous  clustered  columns,  eight  in  each  row,  separate  the  aisles; 
each  , column  is  forty-two  feet  in  circumference.  The  roofs  of  the 
centre,  nave,  and  transept,  rise  134  feet  from  the  pavement — the 
side  aisles  being  somewhat  lower.  The  centre  aisle  contains  the 
choir  and  grand  altar.  High  above  the  choir  is  the  organ,  reputeil 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  w  orld.  The  high  altar  itself  is  of 
course  magnificent,  ornamented  with  the  richest  marbles,  ])aint- 
ings,  statues,  and  gilding,  and  surmounted,  on  grand  festivals, 
by  immense  silver  mirrors  in  the  form  of  stars  and  crowns,  w  Idle 
the  steps  leading  to  it  are  flanked  by  ranges  of  huge  ciuidlesticks 
of  massive  silver.  Ferdinand,  the  saint  and  conqueror,  with  his 
son  Alonzo,  ‘  the  wise,’  lie  interred  behind  the  high  altar,  in  the 
C'apilla  Ileal.  At  the  north-eastern  corner  of  tlie  cathedral  is  a 
door  leading  into  the  Patio  de  los  Nonuijos,  or  court  of  the 
orange-trees,  which  is  330  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  134  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre ;  and  abounding 
with  orange  trees.  It  was  originally  the  outer  court  to  the 
mosque,  where  before  entering,  the  followers  oi'  the  j)vophet  per¬ 
formed  their  ablutions.  Above  the  eastern  wall  rises  the  Girulda, 
a  lofty  square  tower  of  Avabiau  architecture,  \  ulgarly  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Geber,  the  inventor  of  Algebra  in  the  year 
1000;  in  1508  it  was  carried  to  its  present  altitude  of  350  leet. 
The  top  of  the  low  er  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  faith,  with  .a 
palm-branch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  banner,  which  serves 
as  a  vane  ;  the  whole  figure,  turning  on  a  pivot,  acts  as  a  weather¬ 
cock,  (Giralda,)  though  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  3, GOO 
pounds. 

The  view  from  the  tow’er  must  have  been  most  extensive  and 
interesting.  The  cathedral,  with  its  roofs,  and  flying  buttresses, 
and  innumerable  pinnacles,  the  archiopiscopal  palace,  the  Longa, 
or  Exchange,  the  Alcazar,  or  Moorish  palace,  with  its  courts  and 
gardens,  the  enormous  tobacco  manufactory,  and  on  all  sides  the 
venerable  city,  w  ith  towers,  spires,  and  domes,  innumerable — the 
amphitheatre  for  the  bull-fights — the  long  and  many-arched 
Roman  aqueduct — the  vast  circumscribing  plain,  covered  with 
corn  or  refreshed  w  ith  vineyards,  dark  olive,  or  darker  orange 
groves— and  far  aw  ay  in  the  south-eastern  horizon,  the  dim  out- 
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lines  of  llie  Serrania  de  Honda,  and  (lie  Hcetis,  inloni^and  glUler- 

windinj^s  flowing  towards  the  ocean. 

Wc  liavc  no  time  for  tlic  lil)rary,  pictures,  or  relies  connorted 
with  tliis  ‘  establishment,'  as  we  suppose  it  must  be  called.  The 
date-palm  baskets  are  still  shown  as  preservatives  against  light¬ 
ning.  But  Catholicism  is  on  the  decline  even  in  Seville.  The 
old  custom  wliich  was  observed  wlnm  Inglis  was  there  in  18d0, 
of  uncovering  the  head,  signing  the  cross,  and  muttering  a  petition, 
when  the  hell  tolled  la  oracioy  is  now  in  entire  disuse.  Our  guide 
was  told,  among  other  wonders,  of  a  wonderful  portrait  of  the 
Holy  Christ,  representations  of  which  (be  it  remembered)  are  still 
much  used  and  greatly  revered  by  the  Andalucian  pcasantr)\ 

‘  ‘  Who  painted  it  ?' 

‘  ‘  Ah  sinner  that  I  am  !  there  it  is — it  was  not  painted  at  all.' 

‘  ‘  What  do  yon  mean  then  ?’ 

‘  ‘  You  shall  see,  sir.  \\"hen  our  blessed  T-#ord  was  on  the  cross, 
(here  he  made  the  sign  u])on  his  ]H*rson,)  and  his  face  sweated  with 
agony,  the  most  Holy  Virgin  IMother  wiped  it  with  her  pocket  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  the  image  of  the  Divine  (countenance  was  impressed  on 
the  handkerchief,  so  as  to  l(H)k  like  a  picture  ;  and  there  it  has  re¬ 
mained  to  this  dav,  and  that  very  handkerchief  is  now  in  Jaen  Cathe.- 
dral.'  * 

Seville  was  the  first  city  that  espoused  the  Holy  office  of  Inqui¬ 
sition  with  zeal.  Within  a  few  years,  horrible  to  relate,  no  fewer 
than  4000  heretics  were  burned  here,  and  30,000  more  reconciled. 
With  all  their  liberalism,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  priests 
are.  ready  to  restore  the  office. 

The  treasures  of  the  cathedral  were  immense,  and  still  are  pro¬ 
digious,  so  much  so  that  our  author  suggests  a  still  further  appro¬ 
priation  clause.  Pouz  says,  that  in  liis  time  (17S0)  there  were 
annually  consumed  in  this  cathedral,  eight  hundred  arrohas  (or 
‘20,000  pounds)  of  wax  for  candles,  an  equal  (piantity  of  oil  for 
lamps,  and  1,500  arrohas  (or  6,000  gallons)  of  wine  for  masses. 

Seville,  althongh  woefully  decayed,  is  still  the  third  city  in  the 
kitigdom  ;  containing  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
'The  Homan  and  Moorish  wall,  with  its  numerous  towers  at  inter¬ 
vals,  and  firieen  gates,  is  nearly  five  miles  in  circuit ;  hut  ther4» 
are  large  tracts  of  land  within  their  inclosure.  Once  it  was  so 
populous  that  four  hundred  thousand  Moors  (piitted  it  on  its  con¬ 
quest  by  herdinand  ;  it  was  long  the  grand  seat  of  commerce  of 
the  old  and  the  new  world.  The  eighth  chapter  contains  a 
chaiming  description  of  the  citv,  with  its  labyrinthine  streets,  lofty 
houses,  with  projecting  n'ofs  and  balconied  windows — the  cos¬ 
tumes  ot  its  inhahitants — the  Alcazar,  Longa,  tohacco-faclorv — 
cannon  foundry — pictures — inns — meals — ten  ihlehcat — their  Ala- 
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lueihis— leilulias,  &.c.,  &c.  Tlio  account  of  the  Alcazar,  an  Ara¬ 
bian  ])ulacc,  womlcrfnlly  reminds  ns  of  ibe  Arabian  Nights.  Fain 
would  we  transfer  some  of  these  arlistical  sketches  to  our  pages. 
We  had  also  marked  for  (piotation  the  acccuuit  of  tlje  tobacco- 
factory,  erected  1757,  at  a  cost  of  £390,000;  and  certainly  from  its 
extent,  being  (>00  feet  long  by  500  broad,  enclosing  twenty  courts, 
the  variety  of  its  occupations,  and  the  number  of  people  it  em¬ 
ploys,  (in  one  cigar  room  three  thousand  women  and  girls  were 
employed,)  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  city.  Tobacco  is  one  of 
the  royal  monopolies,  and  yet  every  Spaniard  smokes. 

Our  author  has  given  us  the  best  description  of  a  Spanish  bull¬ 
fight  which  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  see ;  and  his  excellent 
reflections  on  its  demoralizing  or  rather  brutalizing  effects  on 
the  nation  practising  this  horrid  pastime,  we  would  coannend  to 
tlic  attention  of  the  gallant  cock-fighter  near  Cheltenham — or 
rather  to  our  friend  Dr.  Styles,  (whose  essay  on  cruelty  to  animals 
is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ehujiient  productions  of  the 
day,)  for  the  next  edition  of  his  admirable  work. 

Now  for  Cordoba, — a  diligence-road,  being  on  the  road  to 
Madrid,  and  the  only  carriage-road  in  this  province.  The  dili¬ 
gence  was  very  superior  to  the  French,  drawn  sometimes  by  eight, 
and  occasionally  by  fiftpen  mules,  harnassed  with  ro])e,  but  adorned 
with  worsted  tassels  of  gay  colors,  and  shorn  smooth,  except  on 
their  flanks  and  cruppers,  where  the  hair  is  left  to  form  fantastic 
patterns  in  relief.  The  mayoral^  or  conducteur,  sits  on  a  low  seat 
in  front  of  the  berlina,  and  a  zagal,  or  boy,  sits  at  his  side,  or  on 
the  roof  behind.  The  last  view  of  Seville  is  caught  from  an  eniH 
nence,  three  or  four  furlongs  from  the  walls,  from  wliich  spot  the 
Carthagenian,  the  Roman,  the  Goth,  the  Arab,  and  Spaniard,  in 
succession  have  gazed  on  Seville, — on  her  temples,  mosques,  or 
spires.  We  liavc  no  time  for  the  route  or  the  prospects,  witli 
now  and  tlicn  a  peep  into  a  vast  cxjianse  of  plain,  covered  witli 
ripe  wlieat,  swept  by  the  torrid  breezes — or  the  villages,  or  the 
posados,  or  the  travelling  companions,  or  the  alarms  of  robbers,  or 
the  incidents, — so  here  we  are  at  Cordoba. 

Here,  as  at  Seville,  the  primary  object  of  interest  is  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  wliich  was  originally  a  mosque,  founded  A.D.  786,  by  Ab¬ 
durrahman  I.,  in  form  a  parallelogram  of  620  feet  by  440.  lleni 
and  there  a  horse-shoe  gateway  determines  the  style  of  architec¬ 
ture.  The  height  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
mosque — only  tliirty-five  feet,  and  the  actual  moscpie  itself  being 
410  feet  by  410.  Its  conversion  into  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
has  greatly  injured  it  as  a  relic  of  Arabian  architecture  ;  for  nu¬ 
merous  small  chapels  now  surround  it,  with  a  magnificent  choir  in 
the  centre.  There  are  twentv-nine  aisles,  each  nine  feet  in 
breadth,  running  from  east  to  w€*st ;  and  nineteen  aisles  of  seven¬ 
teen  feet  broad,  from  north  to  south.  The  columns  are  incredibly 
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niuuorous,  and  uuist  bo  singularly  grotesque.  Kight  liundrcd  and 
thirly-four  still  remain  out  of*  more  than  a  thousand  !  Tlie^^  are 
ten  feet  high,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  jaspar,  por- 
phyry,  verd-anticpic,  and  the  choicest  marbles— grey,  red,  green, 
blue,  yellow,  and  white.  In  some  rooms  the  walls  are  covered 
with  exquisite  tracery,  inters])ersed  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  But 
the  cha])el  of  Mahomed,  against  the  southern  wall,  surpasses  in 
beauty  every  other  part  of  the  mosque  ;  with  its  three  enclosures, 
separated  by  columns  of  jasper,  supi)orting  arches  in  double  tiers, 
of  the  most  grotesque  forms.  In  the  wall  is  a  horse-shoe  archway, 
leading  into  an  inner  room,  and  round  it  a  deep  facing  of  ara- 
hescpies  of  the  most  elegant  patterns  and  brilliant  colours — red, 
black,  and  gold — formed  by  mosaic  work  of  chrystal,  of  inimitable 
beauty.  The  Christian  a<lditions  to  the  building  cannot  be  view’ed 
without  indignation.  Nothing  besides  tbe  mosque  remains  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  splendour  of  which  Cordoba  boasted  under  the  Khalifs. 
In  the  tenth  century  it  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  gieatness. 
The  useful  aits,  especially  agriculture,  were  carried  to  perfection  ; 
inventions  were  patronized ;  numerous  colleges  were  established. 
One  library  contained  600,000  volumes,  and  this  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing!  Tlicn  its  commercial  ^prosperity  was  at  its  height. 
The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  exceeded  six  millions  sterling,  an 
enoiTiious  sum  for  that  early  age.  The  city  was  of  vast  extent ; 
one  Moorish  writer  relates,  that  he  travelled  ten  miles  through  an 
uninterrupted  line  of  buildings  :  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  the  city 
was  fourteen  miles  in  circumference ;  the  houses  of  the  whole 
were  more  than  200,000,  the  mosques  600,  the  hospitals  fifty, 
public  schools  eighty,  public  baths  900,  and  the  population  to 
nearly  a  million,  (see  Conde,  Los  Arches  en  Espana,  and  Casiri, 
Biblioteca  Arabico-llispana  Escurialensis.)  Now  tlie  population 
is  under  tliirty  thousand,  commerce  and  manufactures  utterly  dead, 
and  only  a  decaying  wreck  remains.  Cordoba  never  recovered 
the  disruption  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  or  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  in  1236.  Every  thing  betokens  absolute  decay — all  is 
dull  and  drooping  but  nature — its  Spanish  manners  however  arc 
unalloyed,  and  no  city  can  boast  of  more  romantic  associations, 
while  none  has  preserv  ed  so  many  remains  of  the  olden  time. 

Farewell  to  Cordoba ;  now  for  Grenada,  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
leagues,  or  more  than  eighty  miles.  We  must  skip  the  mule- 
route  through  Baena  to  Grenada,  although  it  is  most  interesting 
and  romantic,  (especially  the  description  of  the  sun-rise  approach 
to  that  city,)  with  a  line  from  Childe  Harold,  which  points  to  all  ; 

*  How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  ? 

Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lav. 

As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 

His  quick  liells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way.’ 
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III  the  morning,  after  three  niglits  of  travel  over  the  iliisty  roads 
of  this  sun-burnt  country,  our  author  found  himself  at  the  Fonda 
do  Commcrcio,  the  principal  inn  in  Grenada.  We  feel  it  to  be 
utterly  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  do  justice  to  the  glories 
of  Grenada,  upon  which  the  author  rings  no  less  than  nine  chap¬ 
ters.  Mateo  Ximiner,  whom  Geoffrey  Crayon  has  celebrated, 
came  and  offered  his  services,  which  were  of  course  accepted.  We 
have  first  a  chapter  on  the  city,  then  a  chapter  on  the  city  and  the 
Alhambra,  then  a  chapter  on  the  palace,  then  another  on  the  Al¬ 
hambra  again,  then  one  on  the  Generaliffe,  then  separate  chapters 
on  the  Albaycin,  the  Alamedas,  and  after  a  magnificent  excursion 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  wind-up  chapter  on  the  city  again.  With  all 
these  things  the  public  are  tolerably  familiar ;  and  we  can  only 
refer  to  them  as  by  far  the  cleverest  portions  of  the  work.  We 
had  marked  a  score  of  passages  for  quotation. 

From  Grenada  to  Malaga,  by  Velez  ;  Malaga  to  Rondo,  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  back  to  Cadiz,  we  cannot  accompany  our  traveller.  In 
following  him  throughout  we  have  sadly  felt  the  want  of  a  map  of 
the  province.  Instead  of  these  paltry  sketches,  let  us  have,  in 
common  courtesy,  a  decent  map  in  the  next  edition. 

The  concluding  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  the  Andalucian 
cliaracter,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  veritable  compound  of  the 
satyr  and  tiger.  Liberty  has  sprung  up  here,  after  ages  of  tyran¬ 
ny  ;  but  destruction  not  reconstruction,  seems  her  ])rosent  work 
throughout  Spain ;  and  until  this  preliminary  business  be  ac¬ 
complished  we  slndl  look  in  vain  for  the  development  of  its  vast 
internal  resources.  The  prospect,  however,  is  not  so  cheerless  as 
the  retrospect ;  but 

‘  What  are  monuments  of  bravery 
Where  no  public  virtues  bloom  ? 

What  avails  in  lands  of  slavery 

Trophied  temples,  arch,  and  tomb  } 

Pageants  !  Let  the  world  revere  us, 

For  our  people’s  rights  and  laws  !’ 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice,  without 
again  congratulating  the  author  on  his  performance,  and  once 
more  commending  tlie  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  VII.  J.  The  Dniwmg  Hoorn  Scrap- Hook.  lUDCCCXL.  With 
Poetical  lllustrationiJ.  By  L.  K.L.  and  Mary  Howitt.  London: 
Fi.sher,  Son,  and  Co. 

2.  Thr  Juvenile  Scrap-Book.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  iMDCCCXL.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 


^PlIE  j;eiieral  character  of  the  former  of  these  elegant  volumes  is 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  we  may  therefore  spare  our¬ 
selves  the  labor  of  sketching  it.  As  a  collection  of  beautiful,  and 
for  the  most  part  highly- finished  engravings,  illustrated  by  appro¬ 
priate  poetry  and  ]>rose,  it  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  has  consc(piently  held  on  in  its  course  while  many  of  its 
rivals  have  passed  iiito  oblivion.  The  present  volume,  which 
constitutes  we  believe  the  tenth,  brings  with  it  some  melancludy 
associations,  arising  from  the  premature  and  tragical  death  of  the 
acconn)lished  lady  ‘  whose  peculiar  sentiments  and  graceful  poetry’ 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  past  popularity  of  the  work. 
We  little  thought  when  announcing  last  year,  the  departure  of 
L.  E.  1j.  from  England,  that  the  volume  for  1810  would  contain  a 
touching  allusion  to  lier  melancholy  death,  and  a  warm-hearted 
though  brief  tribute  to  her  genius.  13ut  so  it  is,  and  were  we  to 
give  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  are  uppermost  in  our  hearts, 
we  should  moralize  on  the  delusive  aspect  of  surrounding  things, 
and  the  folly  of  permitting  oui  confidence  to  rest  on  any  thing 
below  the  skies.  Neither  youth,  nor  beauty,  the  force  of  genius, 
nor  the  bright  visions  of  a  poet’s  eye,  can  avert  the  fate  which 
impends  alike  o’er  all.  At  a  moment  when  we  think  not,  the 
summons  conies,  and  to  obey — and  only  to  obey — is  ours.  We 
must  not,  however,  be  diverted  from  our  proper  object,  and 
hasten,  therefore,  to  notice  the  volume  itself.  The  Messrs. 
Fishers  have  done  wisely  in  engaging  Mrs.  Howitt  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  L.  FL  L.  They  could  not  have  made  a  more  becoming 
selection,  or  one  in  better  keeping  with  the  nature  of  their  work. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  this  lady  will 
need  no  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  statement,  and  others 
will  be  of  the  same  mind  with  ourselves  on  closing  this  volume, 

•  I  feel,’  remarks  Mrs.  Howitt,  ‘  that  a  responsible  and  somewhat 
‘  ditricult  duty'  has  been  laid  upon  me,  less  from  the  intrinsic  na- 
‘  ture  of  the  work  itself,  than  from  being  the  successor  of  the  former 
‘  editor.  The  pleasant  custom  of  nine  years  had  so  associated  her 

•  name,  and  her  peculiar  sentiments  and  graceful  poetry,  with 
‘  these  volumes,  that,  even  though  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to 
'  perform  the  task  more  ably,  it  must  take  some  time  to  accustom 

•  the  public  to  tlie  ditference.’ 

Miss  Landon,  it  appears,  hatl  prepared  eight  poems  for  the 
present  volume,  which,  says  her  successor,  ‘  for  noble  sentiment. 
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‘  slio  never  surpassed.’  These  are,  of  course,  inserted,  and  are  re¬ 
ferred^  to  by  Mrs.  Howitt  in  the  following  touching  and  beautiful 
lines.  ’  ^  5 

»  '  l’envoi. 

Farewell,  farewell !  Thy  latest  word  is  spoken  ; 

The  lute  thou  loved’st  hath  giv’eu  its  latest  tone  ; 

Yet  not  without  a  lingering,  parting  token 

Hast  thou  gone  from  us,  young  and  gifU'd  one ! 

And  what  in  love  thou  gavest,  here  we  treasure. 

Sweet  words  of  song  penned  in  those  far-otf  wilds. 

And  pure  and  righteous  thoughts,  in  lofty  measure. 

Strong  as  a  patriot’s,  gentle  as  a  child’s. 

Here  shrine  we  them,  like  holy  relicts  keeping, 

That  they  who  loved  thee  may  approach  and  read  ; 
iMay  know  thy  latest  thoughts  ;  may  joy  in  weeping 
That  thou  wast  worthy  to  he  loved  indeed  ! 

Farewell,  farewell !  And  as  thy  heart  could  cherish 
For  love,  a  flower,  the  sere  leaf  of  a  tree, — 

So  from  these  pages  shall  not  lightly  perish 
Thy  latest  lays — memento  flowers  of  thee  ! 

The  following  stanza  is  by  L.  L.,  and  accompanies  a  beau¬ 
tiful  engraving  entitled  ‘  Kate  is  Craz’d.’  It  is  ])receded  by  an 
extract  from  Cowper,  well  known  to  all  his  admirers,  in  which  he 
paints  with  such  graphic  truth  the  picture  of  *  a  serving  maid  ’ 
whose  lover  went  to  sea  and  died.  The  beauty  of  the  ])OOtry  is 
lost  sight  of  under  the  melancholy  associations  which  it  recalls  to 
mind. 


‘  flow  wonderful  !  how  beautiful !  these  words 
Are  but  the  usual  recompense  assigned 
To  usual  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 

And  yet  how  little  jars  these  mighty  chords  ! 

How  soon  but  one  uneasy  hour  affords 
Space  for  disunion  and  for  disarray, 

To  mar  the  music  of  an  earlier  day  I 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  live,  yet  be 

That  which  is  scarcely  life — the  spirit  fled — 

Death  at  the  heart — our  nobler  self  is  dead — 

The  reasoning  and  responsible,  while  we 
Live,  like  the  birds  around,  unconsciously. 

God!  in  thy  mercy  keep  us  from  such  d4)om, 

Let  not  our  mind  precede  us  to  our  tomb  /’ 

Such  were  the  musings  of  L.  E.  L.  a  short  time  prior — perhaps 
only  a  few  days  or  hours — to  the  melancholy  termination  of  her 
life.  They  forcibly  remind  us  of  her  own -words,  assigned  to  her 
first  heroine. 
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*  Sad  were  my  shades ;  iinethinks  they  had 
Almost  a  tone  of  prophecy —  "  ' 

I  ever  had,  from  earliest  youth, 

A  feeling  what  my  fate  would  be/* 

We  pass  over  the  stanzas  on  Lord  Byron  at  Newstcad  Abbey, 
ns  well  as  those  on  the  Shrine  and  Grotto  of  Santa  Rosalia,  in 
both  of  which  the  distinctive  features  of  Miss  Landon's  muse  arc 
conspicuous,  united  in  tlie  case  of  the  former  with  more  than  her 
usual  power,  to  make  room  for  the  following  accompaniment  to  an 
engraving  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  Esq.,  the  friend  of  Africa  and  of 
man. 

*  Not  to  the  many  doth  the  earth 
Chve  what  she  hath  of  good, 

The  many  would  nut  stir  life's  depths. 

And  could  not  if  they  would. 

It  is  some  individual  mind 
That  moves  tlie  common  cause ; 

To  single  efforts  England  owes 
Her  knowledge,  faith,  and  laws. 

^  ^ 

‘  And  yet  what  grievous  wrong  is  wrought. 

Unnoticed  and  Unknown, 

Until  some  noble  one  stands  forth. 

And  makes  that  wrong  his  own  ! 

So  stood  he  forth  who  first  denounced 
The  slave-trade’s  cursed  gain ; 

Such  call  upon  the  human  heart 
Was  never  made  in  vain. 

‘  For  generous  impulses  and  strong 
Within  our  nature  lie ; 

Pity,  and  love,  and  sympathy 
May  sleep,  but  never  die. 

Thousands,  awakened  to  the  sense, 

Have  never  since  that  time 
Ceased  to  appeal  to  God  and  man 
Against  the  work  of  crime. 

‘  Tlie  meanest  hut  that  ever  stood 
Is  yet  a  human  home  ; 

Why  to  a  low  and  humble  roof 
Should  the  desjwiler  come  ? 

Grant  they  are  ignorant  and  weak, 
e  were  ourselves  the  siune  ; 
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•  If  tlicy  are  children,  let  them  have 
A  child's  imploring  claim. 

'  The  husband  parted  from  the  wife, 
The  mother  from  the  child — 
Thousands  within  a  single  year, 
From  land  and  home  exiled. 

For  what  ? — to  labour  without  hope 
Beneath  a  foreign  sky  ; 

To  gather  up  unrighteous  wealth — 
To  droop — decline — and  die  ! 

‘  Such  wrong  is  darkly  visited  ; 

The  masters  have  their  part — 

For  theirs  had  been  the  blinded  eye, 
And  theirs  the  hardened  heart. 

Evil  may  never  spring  unchecked 
Within  the  mortal  soul ; 

If  such  plague-spot  be  not  removed. 
It  must  corrupt  the  w'hole. 

•  The  future  doth  avenge  the  piist — 
Now,  for  the  future's  sake. 

Oh,  England  !  for  the  guilty  past 
A  deep  atonement  make. 

The  slave  is  given  to  thy  charge, 

He  hopes  from  thee  alone ; 

And  thou,  for  every  soul  so  given, 
Must  answer  with  thy  own.* 


We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  more  extract,  which  will 
furnish  no  unfavorable  specimen  of  the  versification  of  the  present 
editor. 


A  CITY  STREET. 

*  I  love  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams. 
The  wild- flowers  fresh  and  sweet. 

And  yet  I  love  no  less  than  these. 

The  crowded  city  street ; 

For  haunts  of  men,  where’er  they  bt‘, 
Aw’ake  my  deepest  sympatliy. 

‘  I  see  >vithin  the  city  street 
Life's  most  extreme  estates. 

The  gorgeous  domes  of  palaces  ; 

The  prison’s  doleful  ^ates  ; 

The  hearths  by  household  virtues  blest, 
The  dens  tliat  are  the  serpent's  nest. 

‘  I  see  the  rich  man,  proudly  fed 
And  richly  clothed,  pass  by ; 
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1  see  the  shivering,  houseless  wretch ^ 
'With  hunger  in  his  eye ;  ^  ' 

For  life’s  severest  contrasts  meet, 

For  ever  in  the  city  street ! 

‘  And  lofty,  princely  palaces  — 

What  dreary  deeds  of  woe  ; 

What  untold,  mortal  agonies 
Their  arras  chambers  know  ! 

Vet  is  without  all  smooth  and  fair, 

As  heaven’s  blue  dome  of  summer  air  ! 

*  *  It  * 

‘  Hence  is  it  that  a  city  street 
Can  deepest  thought  impart, 

For  all  its  jieople,  high  and  low. 

Are  kindred  to  my  heart ; 

And  with  a  yearning  love  1  share 
In  all  tlieir  joy,  their  pain,  their  care  !’ 


T'hc  engravings,  thirty-six  in  iiHinber,  are  selected  from  the 
numerous  illustrated  works  published  by  the  Messrs.  Fisher,  with 
a  few  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  here  reissued,  in  some 


cases,  with  new  titles.  As  they  have  already  been  subjected  to 
critical  notice  it  is  needless  to  descant  on  their  merits.  On  the 


whole  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  our  judgment,  that 
the  present  volume  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  and 
fully  entitled  to  the  same  patronage  which  they  enjoyed. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap-Book  appears  this  year  under  the  editorship 
of  Mrs.  Ellis,  whose  recent  work  on  ‘  The  Women  of  England,’ 
has  only  served  to  ratify  the  favorable  judgment  previously  formed 
of  her  talents.  Some  apprehension  is  ex])ressed  in  her  preface 
lest  the  work  should  be  thought  wanting  in  the  lighter  and  more 
amusing  features  of  such  a  volume.  We  have  no  fear  of  this 
kind,  for  there  is  a  happy  blending  throughout  its  pages,  of  the 
qualities  best  suited  to  fascinate  and  instruct  the  juvenile 
reader.  We  may  refer  in  confirmation  of  our  remark  to  ‘  The 
‘  Unwilling  Philosopher,*  ‘  'riie  Bark  of  Hope,*  ‘  Island  Wondei*s,’ 
and  ‘  Day  Dreams.’  We  are  glad  that  such  a  work  should  be 
placed  in  such  hands,  and  commend  it  with  the  sincerest  good¬ 
will  to  our  readers.  While  furnishing  materials  for  thought,  it  is 
ada])ted  to  cherish  all  social  virtues,  and  to  spread  over  the  domes¬ 
tic  hearth  a  chot*rfulness  and  hilarity,  which  while  amusing  the 
young,  may  also  gratify  and  warm  the  aged  breast. 
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termiiiiition  of  a  parliamentary  se.ssion  affords  tliat  kind  of 
pause  which  travellers  are  fond  of  making  on  the  brow  of  any 
isolated  mountain  they  may  have  just  ascended.  An  extensive 
prospect  perhaps  opens  before, — behind,— and  around  them. 
Glances  are  thrown  in  every  possible  direction, — eastward,  and 
westward,  and  northward,  and  southward ;  whilst  more  especially 
the  road,  along  which  their  recent  course  conducted  them,  comes 
in  for  its  share  of  their  attention.  Next  however  to  this,  ami 
soon  in  a  still  greater  degree,  they  endeavour  to  discern  with 
absorbing  curiosity,  the  labyrinth  of  their  future  journey.  Maj)s, 
observations,  conjectures,  are  all  in  requisition.  The  longest 
heads  guess  the  most  correctly  :  yet  each  guesses  something,  in 
the  way  of  inference  from  the  past,  or  anticipations  of  the  mor¬ 
row.  Colours  will  be  cast  upon  such  sensations  according  to 
circumsUinces.  If  the  panorama  be  a  paradise,  or  even  any  thing 
like  a  paradise,  imagination  will  light  up  the  woods  and  vallies, 
the  fields  and  the  rivers,  with  innumerable  sunbeams :  over¬ 
hanging  clouds  will  only  reflect  irises ;  and  hope  will  shower 
into  the  soul  her  most  delicious  pleasures.  But  if,  on  other  hand, 
an  illimitable  v\  ilderness  lies  outspread  before  the  eye  ;  if  specta¬ 
tors  can  behold  little  else  than  w  jistes  of  sand  scorching  under  tlie 
conciive  of  heaven, — or  mounting  into  pillars  of  smoke  in  the  dis- 
tiuice,  whilst  mirage  after  mirage  allures  to  all  the  bitterness  of 
disappeuntment ; — then  will  the  stoutest  heart  grow'  sad,  and  sigh 
for  a  land  of  rest,  w  here  labour  w  ill  be  exchanged  for  repose,  and 
shadows  be  sw’allowed  up  in  realities.  ? 

In  applying  a  metaphor  of  this  kind  to  our  present  political 
position,  we  hold  ourselves  to  be  neither  croakers  nor  alarmists. 
Our  wish  is  merely  to  see  and  describe  matters  as  they  actually 
exist.'  "i'he  ultimate  result  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Almighty  Pro¬ 
vidence,  w’ho  beyond  a  question  is  w’orking  out  the  wisest  ends 
by  the  best  possible  means.  We  are  looking,  so  to  speak,  on 
that  side  of  his  wonderful  processes  of  performance,  w  hich  puzzles 
poor  finite  creatures,  simply  because  their  survey  is  limited  U)  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  w  hole.  Yet  we  must  use  our  reason, 
and  our  observation,  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  both  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  changes  of  human  life,  and  learn  mere  perfectly 
such  p.assages,  as  God  may  vouchsafe  to  show’  us,  of  his  divine 
and  ineffable  glory.  rime  is  after  all  the  vestibule  of  eternity. 
^J'he  present  state  may  in  matiy  resjiects  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  vast  temple,  wherein  lie,  who  du'elh‘th  not  in  houses  ma<le 
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with  hands,  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  worshipped :  and  although 
a  veil  of  mortality  separates  between  things  visible  and  tliose 
invisible,  the  movements  of  the  mighty  Artificer,  enthroned 
within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  flash  frequently  even  to  the  outer 
courts,  so  that  the  province  of  faithful  adorers  is  to  watch,  and 
wait,  and  work,  according  to  the  wdll  of  our  heavenly  Master. 
We  see  here  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  the  key,  which  will 
solve  every  enigma,  lies  beyond  the  grave.  Meanwhile  one 
thing  is  irrefraganly  certain,  as  Sir  John  Eliot  expresses  himself 
with  regard  to  the  social  trials  of  his  own  day,  not  dissimilar  as 
they  were  from  ours, — that  ‘  in  the  revolution  of  \Vis<lom,  these 
‘  affairs  are  so  turned, — yea,  in  the  divine  wheel  of  Providence, 

‘  their  conversions  are  so  made, — that  all  move  directly  to  one 

*  end  !  The  alloy  and  contestation  of  the  parts  work  the  conser- 

*  vation  of  the  whole.’ 

We  suppose  that  mere  secular  politicians  scarcely  ever  antici- 
pateii  more  from  any  session  of  parliament  than  from  that  which 
has  now  concluded  its  wordy  labours.  The  Chartists  had  covered 
the  country  with  a  webwork  of  affiliated  societies.  Their  national 
petition  was  collecting  signatures  frotn  the  hill-sides  and  cottages 
of  our  rural  districts ;  as  wtII  as  from  the  looms,  forges,  and 
manufactories,  of  hives  of  human  beings,  at  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Newcastle,  Ihdton,  Wolverhampton,  ()ldhain,  and  Ashton-under- 
Lyne.  Hirmingham  M^as  the  capital  of  Fcargns  O’Connor, — as 
it  was  to  prove  a  city  of  refuge  to  the  Convention,  in  case  of 
necessity.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  first  trains  of  the 
current  agitations  were  laid  by  Toryism,  anxious  as  it  was  to  turn 
the  New  Poor  Law  into  a  battery  of  assault  against  government. 
\’ainly  was  it  reminded,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  patronised  the  revolution  which  broke  up  work¬ 
houses,  where  no  work  but  that  of  the  devil  was  done,  and  esta¬ 
blished  Unions  in  their  stead,  where  industry,  cleanliness,  and 
fresh  air,  with  a  sufficiency  of  plain  food,  are  inculcated  and 
secured,  just  so  far  as  to  preserve  sacred  the  distinction  between 
the  rights  of  labour  and  the  rights  of  idleness.  Vainly  Wiis  it 
reminded  of  a  dozen  other  inconsistencies,  equally  atrocious ; 
wdtli  regard  to  which  it  acted,  just  as  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  done 
in  the  Greek  fable, — that  is  carrying  a  wallet  behind  and  a  wallet 
before,  the  former  holding  every  thing  convenient  to  be  forgotten, 
the  latter  every  thing  convenient  to  remember.  So  long  as  Anti- 
Poor-I^w'  oratory  could  thwart  liberal  measures,  or  seat  a  Con¬ 
servative  candidate,  so  long  the  hierarchy,  squirarchy,  and  aristo¬ 
cracy  dappled  their  gloved  palms  together, — cheered  on  to  their 
task  ccrtiiin  agents  of  sedition,  who  would  have  been  hanged 
had  the  Home  Department  been  as  it  was  in  the  golden  days  of 
established  espionjige, — and  voted  even  a  combination  with  ultra¬ 
radicalism  very  pardonable,  because  crjfcdicut  policy.  An  indig- 
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nant  patriot  roiglit  well  have  asked,  what  tlie  opponeuU  ot'  even 
the  smallest  iota  of  parliameotary  reform  could  really  and  honestly 
mean  to  do  with  those  who  were  clamouring  for  nothing  less  than 
Universal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  the 
abolition  of  property-qualification  ?  Meanwhile  a  previous  failure 
in  our  harvests  w’as  sending  up  the  price  of  corn  to  ten  shillings  a 
bushel ;  when,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  ^rcat 
capitalists  of  the  nortli  began  to  sound  an  alarm.  Committees 
were  organized,  large  sums  of  money  subscribed,  interminable 
speeches  spoken,  and  last  though  not  least,  magnificent  dinners 
eaten,  for  the  purpose  of  overUirowing  the  absurdest  and  most 
pernicious  monopoly  which  Europe,  not  to  say  England,  has  ever 
tolerated.  It  was  demonstrated,  that  the  corn  laws  imposed  a  tax 
of  fifteen  millions  sterling  upon  the  prime  necessary  of  life,— 
that  commerce  and  manufacturing  superiority  were  deserting  our 
shores,  through  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  loaf,  and  tlierefore 
of  labour,  in  other  countries, —  tliat  the  only  gainers  in  the  juggle 
were  the  members  of  an  oligarchy,  calling  themselves  tlie  landed 
Interest, — and  that  these  were  only  apparently  so,  since  they, 
well  as  others,  would  participate  in  tlie  general  relief  derived 
from  strangling  this  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  Truth  for  a 
time  took  its  customary  course ;  that  is,  it  was  admitted  and 
acknowledged  by  all  who  were  not  purblind  or  biassed.  Had  our 
lower  classes  stepped  forward  at  this  moment,  and  supported  the 
mass  of  the  middle  ones,  they  w'ould  have  delivered  themselves 
from  a  burthen  equivalent  to  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  every 
crust  consumed  by  themselves,  their  neighbours,  or  their  children ; 
besides  averting  from  Great  BriUiin  that  commercial  catastrophe, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  arrive,  should  no  modificiilion  ensue. 
But  no, — it  was  an  opportunity  too  good  for  faction  to  lose. 
Moreover  a  vast  majority  of  the  monopolists  mustered  under  con¬ 
servative  banners.  It  is  idle  to  deny  this  stiitement  of  the  case, 
because  here  and  there  occurred  not  a  few  honourable  exceptions. 
Just  as  in  the  question  of  National  Education  a  cry  was  raised  of 
the  Church  in  danger ;  so  for  the  preservation  of  high  rents,  the 
proprietors  of  land,  headed  by  the  aristocracy,  vociferated  Agri¬ 
culture, — agriculture  I  They  roundly  asserted,  that  Manchester 
manufacturers  wanted  to  render  our  fields  desolate, — to  lower  the 
rate  of  w'ages, —  and  drive  our  rustics  into  their  factories.  They 
affirmed  that  the  rate  of  wages  would  sink  in  proportion  to  the 
income  of  the  landlord,  and  the  money-price  of  grain :  which  it 
is  now  well  known  is  not,  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  the 
fact.  The  falsehood  how'ever  passed  current  for  just  a  sufficient 
number  of  weeks  to  deceive  the  Chartists  into  swelling  the  force 
of  conservative  clamour  against  altering  the  corn  laws.  Political 
partizanship  makes  strange  bedfellows,  as  the  late  Mr.  Sadler  re¬ 
marked  :  and  it  was  illustrated  on  this  occasion. 
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Parliament  assembled  in  February,  about  as  early  as  usual. 
Expectation  was  on  the  tiptoe.  Besides  aviation  in  Ireland, 
where  O’Connell  had  enrolled  some  myriads  of  Precursors, — 
besides  all  the  copia  verhorum  touching  the  Corn  La\i'8  and  the 
National  Charter, — there  was  the  anticipated  collision  between 
Viscount  Melbourne  and  the  Earl  of  Durham.  The  Quarterly 
Review  promul^ted  an  article  on  this  express  subject :  nor  ever, 
during  the  feudal  ages,  could  young  ladies  have  looked  forward 
more  earnestly  to  an  approaching  tournament,  than  the  old  ones 
of  a  certain  party  in  the  state  did  to  the  expected  duello  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  would  have  been  years  added  to  their 
natural  life,  could  they  but  have  witnessea  some  fierce  and  foul 
rencontre  between  the  Premier  and  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Canadas.  All  however  have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  Verily 
that  play  of  our  great  dramatist  has  been  acted  all  through  the 
session, — Much  ado  about  Nothing.  The  Upper  House  for  months 
was  tameness  itself,  except  when  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  the 
intellectual  Samson  of  his  generation,  having  had  the  eyes  of  his 
mind  extinguished,  either  through  vanity  or  infirmity,  con¬ 
descended  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines!  In  the  Commons 
there  appeared  violence  and  storm  enough  :  for  an  unlucky 
seconder  of  the  Address,  from  accident  and  not  design,  made  the 
sort  of  trip  respecting  the  Corn  Laws,  which  a  clumsy  menial 
does  towards  some  dainty  dish,  which,  by  stumbling  at  the 
threshold,  he  deposits  in  ruin  upon  the  floor,  instead  of  placing  it 
with  dignity  upon  the  table.  In  diu’s  gone  by,  an  affair,  so  nial- 
nppropi)$^  would  have  excited  in  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Tierney,  or 
even  in  Perceval  or  Lord  Castlereagh,  immense  laughter,  and  }  et 
much  commiseration.  Alas !  for  men,  o<rot  vvv  fiporot  urn ! 
The  present  leader  of  opposition  had  no  pity  for  a  fallen  antago¬ 
nist  In  the  debate,  he  not  only  kicked  him  when  down ;  out 
instead  of  helping  him  to  get  up,  as  one  gentleman  should  do 
another,  whether  friend  or  encmy>  he  continued  to  keep  him 
dowm,  and  then  kicked  him  ajpun.  We  feel  satisfied,  that 
amongst  even  his  own  party.  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  no  means  re¬ 
tains  the  elevated  position  which  he  held  twelve  months  ago. 
More  than  one  significant  symptom  of  this  has  recently  appeared. 
In  trampling  however  on  the  member  for  Kendal,  at  the  expense 
of  enormous  self-debasement,  he  W’as  enabled  to  make  some 
heavy,  and  for  the  session  a  few  fatal  thrusts  against  Mr.  Villiers. 
He  also  well  knew,  as  an  experienced  parliamentary  tactician,  that 
the  majority  of  his  audience  went  >vith  him,  in  their  wishes  for 
maintaining  a  monopoly,  in  which  the  landed  aristocracy  imagines 
itself  so  deeply  and  personally  interested.  Nothing  wdll  ever 
make  either  >Vhig  or  Tory  lords  alive  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
question,  exceftt  fear ;  that  tingling,  indefinable  apprehension, 
which  renders  juvenile  depredators,  for  the  moment,  honest  even 
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in  an  orchar(! ;  the  certainty  of  being  found  out,  and  wel!  whipt 
by  tlieir  sclwiol master.  Tlie  extrcine  folly  of  tlic  Chartists  hris 
efifectuallyj  but  unfortunately  checked  this  sidutary  sensation  for 
the  year  1839,  at  all  events.  We  trust  1810  may  produce  better 
things:  a  little  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  as  well  as  of 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

Not  long  after  our  legislators  had  come  to  the  conclusion  not 
to  receive  evidence  at  their  bar,  to  prove  that  which  indeed  was 
already  proved, — that  expensive  bread  is  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing,  the  bill  for  coercing  the  Jamaica  Assembly  into  decent 
behaviour  began  to  attract  attention.  We  have  always  protested 
against  Lord  Stiinley’s  fraudulent  measure  of  compeiisiiting  West 
India  proprietors,  upon  the  simple  principle  of  there  being  two 
bad  classes  of  paymasters, — namely  those  who  pay  beforehand, 
and  those  who  never  pay  at  all.  Ills  lordship  was  kind  enough 
to  place  us  amongst  the  former,  and  we  have  been  treated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Through  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  at  home,  Jam.'iica 
has  kept  her  promise  ir'  the  letter,  and  broken  it  in  the  spirit, 
just  so  far  as  she  dare,  tlie  even  surrendered  the  semblance  of 
slavery,  with  precisely  that  growling  ungracious  manner  \n  wliicli 
a  mastiff  allows  the  bone  to  be  tiiken  out  of  his  mouth,  although 
he  knows  that  he  has  stolen  it.  Her  legislature,  having  received 
tlieir  money,  looked  forward  to  the  idea  of  real  and  perfect  eman¬ 
cipation  with  an  evil  eye.  That  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  bondsmen  should  walk  as  freely  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  themselves,  was  more  than  they  could  bear :  and  there¬ 
fore  every  subterfuge  and  artifice  was  put  into  recpiisition  to  filch 
back  again  the  liherty  of  the  negroes,  which  had  been  purchased  at 
so  enormous  a  price.  The  government  at  home,  having  of  course 
another  sUindard  of  honesty,  insisted  upon  something  like  justice 
lH*ing  done.  Jamaica  then  took  the  Colonial  othce  by  the  beard, 
with  an  air  of  defiance,  denounced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself; 
who  yet  nevertheless,  when  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  correct  the  refractory  Assembly  by  suspending  its 
constitution  for  a  certiiin  period,  became  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  advocate  and  intercessor  on  behcilf  of  the  planters,  because 
the  measure  introduced  by  the  cabinet  might  form  a  precedent 
hereafter  for  invading  popular  rights!  His  followers  no  doubt 
must  have  been  muen  relieved  to  find,  that  this  new  born  zeal  in 
their  leader  for  popular  rights  involved  nothing  more  than  the 
defence  of  a  nominal  constitution,  comprising  an  electoral  body 
not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  voters,  and  wielding  a  scourge  of 
scorpions  over  serfs  and  sable  apprentices  nearly  three  hundred 
times  their  own  number.  This  constituted  the  precious  pearl  of 
freedom,  ‘a  jewel  hung  in  an  Ethiop’s  ear,*  which  the  right 
honourable  opponent  of  the  Reform  Rill,  and  abolitionist  of  all 
Irish  municipal  corporations,  was  now  so  anxious  to  conserve,  W  arm 
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discussions  ensued  between  those  who  tried  night  afWr  night  to 
keep  on  the  masque  of  nhilauthropy  and  patriotism,  and  those 
who  tried  to  tear  it  off.  We  neeii  n^  remind  our  readers  how 
often  it  fell  to  the  ground  during  the  fray, 

Primi  clipeos  mentitaqne  tela 

AgnoeMTunt,  atque  twa  sono  discordia  signaiit. 

After  several  close  divisions  the  ministerial  nuijority  dwindled  to 
hve,  when  Lords  Melbourne  and  John  Russell,  m  their  respective 
places,  announceti  their  resignations. 

'Fhe  umbrageous  foliage  of  office  now  overshadowed  the  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  brow  of  Toryism ;  but  it  grew  up  in  a  night, —and  it 
perished  in  a  night !  Root  and  branch,  leaves  and  fruit,  were  all 
alike  unsound.  'Fhe  nation  fancieil  none  of  them ;  although  so 
thoroughly  disheartened  was  it  with  the  palsieil,  timid,  vacillating 
sway  of  w'liiggery,  tliat  it  foldeil  its  arms,  and  respectfully  waiteii 
in  confidence  for  an  ultimatum  from  the  throne.  Tliat  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  tlie  w  orld  well  know  s,  to  the  dismay  of  expectant  place¬ 
men,  alreaiiy  revelling  amidst  their  dreams,  in  the  fattest  ^>astures 
of  |Kitronage.  The  hero  of  a  hundreil  tights  in  vain  advised  her 
majesty  to  commit  a  crarle-blanche  to  8ir  Robert  Peel.  'I'liat 
statesimin  shrunk  at  once  into  his  real  intellectual  size, — a  per¬ 
sonage  of  very  onlinarv  dimensions.  From  his  having  l>een 
enabled,  through  successive  sessions,  to  embtirrass  a  weak  govern¬ 
ment,  public  opinion  had  magnified  his  |>owers  of  mind  exceed¬ 
ingly  ;  liaving  come  to  estimate  him  as  something  like  a  concim- 
trated  essence  or  impersonation  of  his  thrt*e  hundreil  parliamentary 
adherents.  The  crisis  trieii  him  fearfully,  and  luis  damaged  his 
reputation  irretrievably,  l>oth  mnongst  foes  and  followers.  He  in 
fact  launchetl  into  public  life  tar  too  early,  as  well  as  under  far 
too  unfiivounible  auspices,  not  to  confound  cleverness  with 
wis^lom,  ami  cunning  with  siigacity.  The  eye  of  his  soul  not 
being  a  sunlH'am,  he  luis  never  been  able,  s;ive  only  as  a  delmter, 
to  see  further  than  his  nose  before  him.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
he  certainly  might,  at  the  ex|>ense  of  no  greater  tergiversation 
tliaii  lie  luis  repeatedly  displayed,  have  kept  his  ground,  at  least 
for  a  considerable  time.  Having  felt  the  political  pulse  of  his 
young  sovereign,  he  should  have  intuitively  perceived,  like  an 
able  physicau,  how*  much  would  he  borne  in  tlie  way  of  demand, 
both  on  her  part,  and  that  of  the  nation.  It  was  an  exquisite 
occasion  for  a  really  skilful  Palinurus  to  have  manifested  his 
acquaintance  with  the  signs  of  the  social  firmament,  and  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Happily  how’ever  there  always 
exists  an  inherent  weakness  in  what  is  wrong,  as  there  does  an 
innate  strength  in  what  is  right.  Sir  Robert  iii  grasping  at  all, 
lost  all ;  all  we  mean  that  he  could  ever  have, — an  opportunity  of 
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rolHiuf  the  churiol  of  iroorovoment  !«^^e  few  yt\irs  Uiokwimh  luui 
a  rebeUiou  in  Irt^Umh  The  l^u'en  is  allowed),  im  all 
hamK  to  have  evinceii  suthoient  s^nrit.  She  ^-as  at  oniv  trank 
and  tirm  ;  t^ik  in  avowing^  her  prtdertMKV  for  lil>eralisnu  blondtHl 
with  a  candid  ciun mission  of  the  steals  ot*  olhi'e  to  thi^  wlunn  the 
representatives  of  her  j>ei>ple  nii^ht  be  pre|uir\Hi  to  sup))ort : 
whibt  at  the  same  time,  she  ri'serveii  herself  fixnn  dictation,  or  any 
needless  interference  with  her  (Personal  pr^sliUnMions.  Never 
a*ere  the  rich  stalls  ot  a  cimrt  si^  eipially  and  im|Hurtially  distrt* 
butetl  amonjfst  all  classes  and  |\arties  in  the  kin^lom,  as  Uiey  are 
noa\  But  the  demons  of  moiu>|Hdy  and  exclusiveness  follow 
Conser^Titism  wherever  it  ap|>ears.  Not  to  enji^nvus  the  entirety 
of  any  priie,  seems  tantamount  to  having  neither  ^v*urt  nor  lot  iii 
the  matter.  And  si\  as  we  venturtHl  to  prciiict  several  numths 
I  a^  the  Tories,  hap^HMiinij  for  an  instant  to  ct>me  into  the  dinars 
of  the  pitlace,  ex|H'rienctHl  a  speetly  r,mmt  frtun  the  window’s  of 
the  bedchamber.  'I'he  ex-prtunier  felt  quite  n'ady  to  volunteer 
every  fH>$sible  explanation  of  his  fall,  except  the  true  one ; 

Kt  sinuil  his  dictis  fuciem  iwtendcltat,  et  udo 
Turpia  meiuhra  tinio! 

His  conn>eeTs  endeavoureil  to  rub  him  down,  and  clean  him,  with 
that  species  of  othcious  alacrity  which  euablcii  them  to  hide  tlieir 
own  wry  faces,  and  smother  their  execrations  in  professions  of 
warmest  friendship.  Not  quite  so  considenite  were  his  suluiU 
terns,  the  hunirry  whippers-in  disiq>pointed  of  tlieir  meat  and 
wages: 

Away  they  nnle  in  Inanely  sort 
\\’ith  visiige  long, — and  money  short ; 
lh»th  horses  and  their  riders  tirtnl 
To  set'  their  U'luler  st»  In'iniretl ! 

And  here  commences  the  most  melancholy  stagt'  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Somewhere  about  the  Ides  of  March  last,  Lonl  John 
Hussell  liad  published  a  letter  to  his  ctmstitueiits  at  Strtuid,  which 
has  completely  shelved  him  as  a  politician ;  prtwing  for  the 
thousandth  time,  that  no  hand  I'm!  so  effectually  destrt»y  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  that  of  its  owner.  Men  gt'neraily  augured  fnnn  that 
publication,  that  the  Melbourne  administnition  must  scmii  In* 
stranded,  as  turned  out  to  be  the  case:  but  when  the  friendly 
sceptre  of  their  mistress  had  oiu'c  more  shoved  them  off  the  rtwks 
into  floating  water,  they  might  have  made  their  own  terms  amidst 
the  applauses  of  three  nations.  I'his,  the  liberal  memlH*rs  of  the 
House  of  Commons  over  and  over  again  told  them  ;  yet  so  strong 
is  the  leaven  of  aristocracy,  throughout  what  are  terininl  the  upper 
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classes,  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  at  least  some  tacit  un¬ 
derstanding  with  respect  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  might 
expect  support  in  future,  as  a  reinstated  ministry.  We  do  not 
mean  that  any  regular  contract  was  made  between  the  parties, — 
but  only  that  certain  points  were  insisted  on,  without  wiiich  they 
would  have  been  forthwith  abandoned  to  their  fate ;  a  punishment 
in  truth  which  they  have  thoroughly  deserved.  We  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  Ballot  w'as  permitted  to  stand  as  an  open 
question,  a  concession  of  some  importance,  notw  ithstanding  the  un¬ 
accountable  conduct  of  the  late  Secretary  for  War  :  that  the  reform 
of  the  Post  Office  was  wTung  from  the  tenacious  obstinacy  of  the 
most  unpopular  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  ever  en¬ 
cumbered  the  wagon-w  heels  of  whiggism  :  that  the  grant  for 
National  Education  w%as  to  be  urged  forward  :  and  tliat  some 
changes  were  to  Uike  place  amongst  individuals  in  the  cabinet,  so 
as  to  popularize  its  features  a  little.  These  we  presume  are  t\ic 
soliUiry  grains  of  good,  which  have  fallen  out  from  as  felicitous  a 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  as  the  most  sanguine  imagination 
could  desire.  I'he  disgraceful  fact  is  unveiled  in  all  the  j)ropor- 
tions  of  its  enormity, — that  after  all  the  professions  reiterated 
through  the  reigns  of  the  third  and  fourth  Georges, — after  all  the 
sticrifices  w’hich  a  generous  confiding  people  have  made  to  keep 
our  })resent  rulers  in  pow'er, — their  real  principles  and  practice 
are  merely  tolerable  by  comparison, — they  are  only  identified 
with  sound  responsible  government  so  far  as  will  secure  them 
office  in  preference  to  their  antagonists, — and  that  even  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  itself  is  considered  by  them  as  a  finality  to  further 
organic  improvement,  instead  of  being  a  means  to  an  end  for  the 
benefit  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  Without  reca¬ 
pitulating  more  of  their  measures  or  explanations,  w  e  may  just 
observe,  that  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  August,  Mr.  Duncombe  moved 
the  following  resolutions,  admirable  in  their  kind,  because  strictly 
accurate  to  the  letter  : 


*  1.  That  in  agreeing  to  provide  the  means  for  an  increase  of  her 
Majesty's  military  forces,  called  for  by  the  executive  government  at  an 
unusual  time,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
house  to  declare, — 

*  2.  That  the  troubled  state  of  the  country  arises  from  causes  w’hich 
the  application  of  repressive  means  against  large  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  will  not  remove. 

‘  3.  That  the  existing  discontents  are  in  no  small  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  neglect  of  parliament,  in  not  taking  measures  for  the 
impnivement  of  the  stK'ial  and  jxditical  condition  of  the  people. 

*  4.  That  :n  particular,  in  the  present  session,  parliament  has  refused 
to  remove  restrictions  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  especially 
the  trade  in  corn,  thereby  limiting  the  demand  for  English  labour,  and 
diminishing  its  remuneration,  while  the  cost  of  subsistence  is  increased  ; 
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ami  tlie  new  Poor  Law  is  enforced,  with  the  view  of  teaching  the 
people  to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  by  the  same  legislature  which 
prevents  the  poor  frtun  exchanging  their  labour  for  the  cheaper  food  of 
other  countries. 

‘  5.  That  the  measures  promised  at  tlie  commencement  of  this  ses¬ 
sion,  for  rendering  justice  cheap  and  accessible  to  all,  liave  been  aban- 
doiied,  while  the  salaries  of  judges  and  magistrates  have  been  aug¬ 
mented. 

‘  ().  Tliat  the  grievance  of  Phurch  Rates  remains  unredressed, 

*  7*  "I'hat  for  a  national  education  a  very  small  and  inade(pinte  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made,  while  the  military  and  naval  expemliture  has 
been  greatly  increased. 

‘  H.  That  any  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  anuy  is  mainly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  disturbances  in  Canada,  and  that  until  a  satisfacttiry 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  that  colony  be  effected,  the  relief  <»f  the 
people  of  this  country  from  the  expense  of  its  military  occupation  is 
not  to  be  looked  for;  notwithstanding  which,  the  session  has  passed 
away  without  any  attempt  by  parliament  to  effect  such  settlement. 

‘  1).  That  the  prayers  of  tlie  people  for  further  reform  have  been 
disregarded. 

‘  10.  That  protection  to  the  elector,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  suf¬ 
frage,  was  denied  by  the  rejection  of  the  motion  to  establish  vote  by 
Rallot. 

^11.  That  the  house  has  not  only  refused  to  grant  any  extension  of 
the  electoral  privileges,  but  even  to  take  into  consideration  the  ])rayers 
of  upwards  of  a  million  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  who  solicited  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  claim  of  franchise. 

‘  12.  That  no  hope  has  been  held  out  to  the  people,  that  at  any 
future  time,  parliament  will  grant  redress  of  their  stH;ial  and  political 
gi’ievances. 

‘  111.  That  until  the  spirit  and  course  of  legislation  in  the  imperial 
parliament  l>e  changed,  and  proper  regard  had  to  the  wishes  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole  people,  instead  of  the  interests  of  predominant  classes, 
no  security  from  the  recurrence  of  such  disturbances  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  n(»w  demand  the  aid  of  parliament  to  repress,  can  be  reasonably 
expected.’ 

Of  course  tliese  thirteen  propositions  were  neptived :  although 
out  of  a  diminished  bouse  of  eiglity  members,  within  one  of  tliroe 
eighths  voted  for  them.  And  what  did  Lord  John  Russell  tell  the 
respectable  minority  which  supported  them  ?  W  hy,  the  most 
disingenuous  use  was  made  by  his  lordship  ot  Chartist  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  V  ote  by  Rallot.  1  his 
was  well  pointed  out  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  following 
day.  It  justly  tisked,  whether  there  was  a  newspaper  reader  in  the 
kingdom  who  could  not  see  through  and  through  so  paltry  a  subter¬ 
fuge.  The  hostility  of  misguided  operatives  towards  making  a  grand 
movement,  inconjunctionwith  thcMancbester  manufacturers,  rested 
mainly  on  their  idea  of  the  inutility  of  petitioning  jui  assembly  over 
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which  the  landowners  interested,  or  at  least  supposing  themselves  so, 
in  maintaining  the  bread  monopoly,  possessed  a  paramount  control. 
— The  National  Charter  involves  a  demand  for  secret  suffrage  con¬ 
nected  with  an  immense  extension  of  the  franchise.  With  tlie 
present  limited  suffrage,  it  is  probable,  that  political  clubs  and 
unions  would  rather  retain  the  check  which  publicity  affords  them 
over  the  electors.  But  did  the  then  Home  Secretary  desire  that 
they  should  retain  that  check  ?  Did  he  desire  to  have  the  voter 
enthralled  by  exasperated  unionists  on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  by 
an  enraged  aristocracy  on  the  other  ?  ‘  If  so, — why  did  he  call 

‘  for  repressive  measures  ?  And  if  not, — where  was  the  honesty 
‘  of  his  representing  that  as  an  objection  to  the  Ballot,  which  in 
‘  reality  is  only  one  to  the  limitation  of  the  franchise  ?’  Nor  was  this 
all; — since  the  noble  lord  went  on  to  intimate,  that  in  his  opinion, 
not  a  question  mooted  in  the  expiring  session  had  been  discussed 
in  any  other  spirit  ‘  than  with  reference  to  its  tendency  to  do 
‘away  with  social  and  political  evils!*  Now  an  assertion,  so 
utterly  opposed  to  plain  matter  of  fact,  might  have  been  forgiven, 
had  the  memory  of  his  lordship  been  like  one  of  the  pitchers  of 
those  mythological  ladies,  condemned  to  empty  their  well  with 
vessels  more  full  of  holes  than  cullenders !  Was  the  Jamaica 
Bill  discussed  with  any  reference  to  such  tendencies  ?  Was  the 
appropriation  of  £30,000,  for  enlightening  uninstructed  millions, 
thus  debated  ?  Was  the  Irish  Municipal  lleform  Bill,  or  were  the 
new  Postage  Regulations,  or  the  approval  of  Lord  Normanby’s 
administration  in  the  sister  kingdom,  or  the  motion  for  enfran¬ 
chising  county  ten-pounders,  made  to  march  up  and  down  amidst 
the  red  hot  ploughshares  of  Conservative  orations,  that  social  or 
political  evils  might  be  modified  or  removed  through  the  ordeal  ? 
The  right  honourable  member  for  Tamworth,  to  produce  an  in¬ 
stance,  declared  that  a  penny  impost  levied  upon  all  letters,  as 
Rowland  Hill  had  suggested,  would  be  a  mighty  moral  and  social 
goo<l,  a  stimulus  to  industry,  and  a  boon  to  poverty ;  yet  he 
opposed  the  plan  when  brought  forward,  altliough  accompanied 
with  a  specific  parliamentary  pledge  that  any  consequent  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  revenue  should  be  forthwith  supplied.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  as  has  been  properly  observed.  Lord  John  Russell  likes 
these  procedures,  he  is  quite  right  in  praising  them.  ‘  We  only 
‘  regret  that  he  should  like  them.  We  had  hoped,  that  he  might 
‘  have  been  less  tolerant  of  interminable  party  squabblings,  and 
‘  of  the  misenible  negation  of  useful  measures,  that  has  been  all 
‘but  universal.  But  he  avows  himself  in  sympathy  with  the 
‘  spirit  ot  the  session  :  he  has  not  grace  enough  to  be  dissatisfied. 
‘  He  is  content,  and  thinks  the  public  ought  to  be  so  too.  With 
‘  him,  the  Tories  are  kind  and  considerate  persons,  earnestly  con- 
‘  suiting  how  to  remove  social  and  politicid  grievances.  His  own 
‘  inciisurcs  have  been  mangled,  postponed,  rejected,  scorned ;  but 
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‘  doubtless,  it  was  all  for  tlie  best,  and  he  is  ready  not  only  to  kiss 
‘  the  ro<l,  but  to  pronounce  an  oration  in  pniise  of  its  manifold 
<  virtues.  Who  will  now  say,  that  his  lordship’s  language  about 
•the  future  has  been  misconstrued?  What  hope  for  the  next 

*  session  can  be  derived  from  a  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the  re- 

*  cent  one  ?  Who  thinks  it  wron^  to  say  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
‘  dress,  seeing  that  so  much  redress  has  been  administered.  We 
‘  only  wonder  his  lordship  did  not  borrow  a  climax  from  Lord 
‘  Brougham,  and  tell  us,  that  if  little  had  been  done  this  year, 

*  there  should  be  less  reform  next  year.  The  considerate  parli<a- 
‘  ment,  which  he  describes,  must  almost  have  exhausted  the  stock 
‘  of  remediable  grievances.’ 

Ministers,  however,  are  no  doubt  at  the  end  of  their  wits.  The 
small  amount  of  applicable  ability  amongst  them  barely  keeps 
them  alive.  They  seem  to  have  neither  thought,  nor  heart,  nor 
capacity,  for  taking  elevated  views  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
interests  of  the  country.  The  gate  both  of  safety  and  honour 
every  now  and  then  opens  before  them, — yet  their  minds  stir  not 
from  their  firesides  and  claret,  their  easy-chairs  and  carpeted 
offices.  ‘There  is  a  lion, — tliere  is  a  lion  in  the  streets,’ they 
say, — and  so  there  is:  but  that  is  one  amongst  a  hundred  reasons 
why  they  should  have  bestirred  themselves  long  and  long  ago. 
Courage  to  them  is  identiciil  with  prudence,  as  it  is  in  most  cir¬ 
cumstances;  for  rightly  was  the  Minerva  of  the  ancients  poiir- 
trayed  as  a  warrior-goddess.  Dangers  are  multiplying  much 
more  through  their  inactivity  or  infirmity,  than  would  have 
occurred,  had  their  cowardice  not  shamed  their  friends  and  ani¬ 
mated  their  enemies.  Let  us  endeavour  for  a  few  moments  to 
glance  at  the  real  state  of  affairs, — at  the  crown, — the  parliament, 
— the  people, — and  at  w^hat  ought  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
all  parties.  These  are  the  true  elements  of  every  political  inquiry 
going  forward  at  the  present  time,  from  various  nippant  imperti- 
nencies  in  the  saloons  of  our  club-houses,  down  to  the  fervid  ges¬ 
ticulations  and  oratory  of  <lingy  back-parlours,  crowded  open- 
air  assemblies,  or  overflowing  ale-benches. 

I'he  crown  was  powerful  under  Tudor  princes,  partly  from  the 
undefined  extent  of  its  prerogjitive, — partly  from  tne  great  nobles 
having  been  deprived  of  their  armed  retainers, — partly  from  the 
nation  being  divided  into  the  two  great  sections  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  which  could  always  l>e  played  off,  one  against  the 
other, — and  partly  from  the  grovelling  subserviency  of  parlia¬ 
ments  and  courtiers  towards  their  sovereign.  Civil  wars,  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  have  brushed  away  much  of  all  these :  and 
although  patronage  may  in  some  respects  perform  in  modern  days 
that  service  for  kingcraft,  wdiich  hereditary  domains  and  revenues 
used  to  effect  in  more  ancient  ones,  yet  the  grow  th  of  an  iiule- 
pendent  opulent  middle-class  affords  such  weight  to  public 
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opiikioii,  that  no  serious  injury  from  this  quarter  could  long  be 
endured.  Half  a  dozen  military  scrapes,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  which  have  recently  occurred  within  a  hundred  miles  from 
Canterbury,  would  soon  remove  a  certain  noble  Commander  in 
Chief  from  the  Horse  Guards.  Even  the  army  itself  can  no 
longer  be  described  as  the  thunder  of  the  Executive.  But  Vic¬ 
toria  ascended  the  throne  under  favourable  auspices.  Her  age, — 
her  sex, — her  position  with  regard  to  the  present  heir  presump¬ 
tive, — the  highly  popular  character  of  her  parents,  gathered 
around  her  at  once  the  hearts  and  voices  of  three  kingdoms.  The 
novelty  of  a  young  queen-regnant  may  have  a  little  worn  otf,  so 
as  to  render  loyalty  less  obstreperous ;  yet  the  foundations  of 
respectful  aft’ection  for  her  remain,  we  think,  where  they  oiij^ht 
to  be.  Speaking  after  the  manner  of  mortals,  her  historical 
reputation  may  be  siiid  to  repose  in  her  own  hands.  A  season  or 
two  will  suffice,  we  feel  persuaded,  to  convince  her  that  the 
English  are  in  the  lump  what  may  be  called  a  religious  people ; 
and  that  less  of  the  Opera  and  more  of  Sabbath  observance 
will  prove  not  merely  agreeable  to  the  general  mind  and  taste,  but 
also  in  every  way  beneficial  to  her  own  comfort.  I  he  extensive 
klifiTusion  of  knowledge  and  right  principles  must  necessarily  mul- 
ti[)ly  the  number  of  critics.  Her  palaces  may  be  more  splendid 
or  gorgeous  than  those  of  her  ancestors ;  but  they  are  surrounded 
with  an  amphitheatre  of  specUitors.  Millions  of  eyes  now  saile 
and  scan  the  abodes  of  royalty  ;  millions  of  ears  are  awake  to 
every  breath  of  rumour ;  and  words  whispered  in  closets  are 
blown  through  crowded  streets,  or  proclaimed  from  the  housetops. 

sway  the  public  aftairs  of  a  free  community  forms  the  noblest 
secular  office  which  the  wit  of  man  can  well  devise:  but  heavy  is 
the  penalty  levied  from  the  individual  sovereijj;n.  In  ceasing 
to  be  a  private  person,  the  tastes,  language,  opinions,  and  con- 
<luet  of  each  monarch,  become  portions  of  a  ))ubiic  ceremony.  It 
must,  as  it  doubtless  will  be  the  object  of  her  majesty,  to  mould 
herself  as  far  as  possible  into  the  personification  of  her  people,  to 
apprehend  (luickly  and  appreciate  correctly  their  interests,  wishes, 
and  sympathies, — so  that  they  may  never,  with  any  shadow  of 
reason,  inquire  w  hether  a  republic  would  not  be  much  cheaper, 
and  quite  as  useful.  Her  government,  if  it  is  to  last,  should 
wear  a  national  rather  than  a  party  character :  by  which  \vc  mean, 
not  that  the  liberal  are  to  be  discouraged,  and  exclusive  bigots  to 
old  abuses  fostered  in  their  love  of  mischief ;  but  that  an  emanci¬ 
pation  should  be  achievetl  from  sectional  prejudices,  state-esta¬ 
blishments,  the  inffiued  emptiness  and  hypocrisy  of  lawn  sleeves 
the  pride,  domination,  and  system  of  caste,  which  prevail  within 
the  gilded  circles  of  the  aristocracy.  That  aristocracy  for  more 
than  a  century  contrived  to  continue  lordsof  the  ascendant,  trom  the 
Hanoverian  settlement  to  the  decease  of  George  the  Fourth. 
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Under  party  appellations  they  constituted  the  Strelitzes  or  Janizza- 
riesof  the  state;  having  a  bowstring  in  their  Imnds  ever  ready  for  the 
neck  of  liberty,  whilst  under  her  forms  and  in  her  name,  they 
subjugjited  the  court  and  plundered  the  people.  They  are  the 
remains  of  those  feudal  robbers,  who,  amidst  the  darkness  of  iron 
ages,  could  violate  every  commandment  of  the  decalogue,  on  be¬ 
half  of  selfishness  and  chivalry ;  who  considered  the  world  as 
created  only  for  princes  and  nobles  ;  the  main  difference  between 
themselves  and  their  predecessors  being,  that  silk  stockings,  kid 
gloves,  grey-goose  quills,  and  red  tape,  are  now  discovered  to  be 
more  efficacious  means  of  ruling  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  than  the  steel  gauntlet,  the  coat  of  mail,  the  rapier,  or 
the  match-lock.  Since  1830,  a  new  power  with  no  ancestral 
pedigree  luis  risen  up  to  smite  the  oligarchy  :  yet  the  latter,  re¬ 
coiling  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
summoned  prelacy,  bribery,  intimidation,  and  ignorance  to  its 
aid,  that  through  the  assistance  of  such  a  coalition,  fresh  fetters 
may  be  forged*  for  the  crown.  Thence  comes  the  real  danger. 
From  their  right  of  access  to  the  royal  closet,  they  possess  un¬ 
numbered  opportunities  of  poisoning  a  young  monarclfs  mind 
with  such  hints, — as  that  her  supremacy  is  weakened  by  the 
appointment  of  her  ministers  requiring  confirmation  from  the 
House  of  Commons,— or  that  Toryism  is  the  religion  of  Kings, 
— or  that  at  least,  since  parties  seem  so  equally  divided,  the 
policy  of  doing  nothing  whilst  seeming  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ances  to  do  something,  (that  something  however  being  as  little  as 
possible,)  would  be  a  game  of  wisdom,  and  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Farties  we  certainly  tliink  are  more  equally  divided  than  some  of 
our  sanguine  friends  will  permit  themselves  to  perceive ;  and  this 
circumsUince  no  doubt  augments  the  importance  of  the  crown,  in 
being  thrown  as  a  weight  into  either  of  the  opposing  scales.  Yet 
woe  unto  us,  should  this  fact  mislead  a  ruler  into  any  general  stop- 
})age  of  social  progress,  so  that  the  democratic  and  aristocratic 
forces  may  grind  each  other  out ;  the  state  being  as  it  were 
stranded  all  tiie  time,  like  a  steam-vessel  with  its  engines  working 
in  contrary  directions.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  we 
humbly  trust  her  majesty  will  never  forget,  that  no  machine  can 
move  successfully,  or  even  remain  stationary  with  safety^  whilst 
under  the  influence  of  two  equipotent  antagonistic  principles  in 
full  action.  One  must  be  subdued,  so  as  to  work  in  subserviency 
to  the  other.  In  our  government,  absolutism  can  never  be  tole¬ 
rated  :  even  the  aristocracy  would  never  permit  it ;  or  it  they  did, 
the  nation  would  not.  Aristocracy  for  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  Revolution,  clothed  in  the  costume  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  was  tried,  and  is  now  condemned  by  the  lights  of 
modern  knowledge  and  experience.  Our  country  indeed  flour¬ 
ished,  under  the  beneficence  of  providence,  in  spite  of  this  burden 
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upon  iU  back ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  a  national  debt  which 
crushes  industry  ; — of  an  Established  Church,  which  has  identi¬ 
fied  its  own  notions  of  religion,  at  all  events,  wdth  tithes,  and 
nites,  and  belfries,  and  mitres,  and  mammon  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions  sterling  per  annum ; — and  of  a  perpetual  juggle  in 
politics,  which  rendered  government,  for  four  generations,  an 
enormous  fraud  upon  mankind,  instead  of  an  ordinance  of  God, 
which  ought  to  be  obeyed  and  honoured.  The  crown  of  this 
country  can  only  turn  for  permanent  protection  to  the  people. 
A  portion  of  the  peerage  itself  admits  this ;  and  that  portion  will 
have  sooner  or  later  to  be  rendered  paramount,  by  such  an  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  prerogjitive  as  will  restore  harmony  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  and  deliver  us  from  our  present  appalling  difficul¬ 
ties. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  current  state  of  affairs 
reflects  any  credit  upon  that  grand  discover)^  of  modern  politics, 
— the  principle  of  representation.  The  Lower  House  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  consisting  as  it  does  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  members, 
has  expended  six  precious  months  in  saying  much  and  doing 
little.  The  ‘t;ilk  of  the  lips  tendeth  to  penury.’  Such  was  the 
inspired  proverb  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  and  such  has  been  our 
recent  experience.  Some  are  for  reducing  the  numbers  of 
honourable  legislators;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  amongst  our  French  neighbours,  we  can  hardly  avoid 
thinking,  that  four  or  five  hundred  members  might  be  found  less 
noisy,  and  far  more  practically  useful.  At  all  events,  the  adepts 
in  cock-crowing,  barking,  arid  braying,  with  other  extraordinary 
practitioners,  (should  such  strange  phenomena  have  any  exist¬ 
ence  beyond  the  iincagination  of  reporters,)  could  be  well  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Even  taken  as  it  is.  the  entire  House  does  not 
actually  represent  above  eight  hundred  thousand  adults  in  the 
three  kingdoms;  and  allowing  the  usual  statistical  multiplier 
to  include  the  wives  and  children  of  those  favoured  with  the  fran¬ 
chise,  it  will  be  discovered  that  only  four  millions  of  individuals 
out  of  tw'enty-five,  or  less  than  one  sixth,  either  directly,  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  touch  the  ark  of  the  constitution.  We  omit  in  this  state¬ 
ment  altogether  the  hundred  millions  of  our  colonial  fellow'- 
subjects, — the  illegitimate  influences  of  intimidation  and  bribery, 
— as  well  as  the  indifference  with  which  too  many  of  our  most 
respectable  electors  stand  aloof,  in  utter  despair,  from  recording 
their  verdict  on  the  hustings.  It  is  curious  also  to  glance  at  the 
various  parties  into  w'hich  the  obsolete  divisions  of  Whig  and 
'lory  have  been  broken  up.  The  threefold  classification  of  Con¬ 
servatives — ^linisterialists, — and  Radicals,  may  still  serve  as  the 
main  outlines ;  but  there  are  sundry  minor  differences  which 
will  scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  a  practised  observer. 

The  Conservatives,  for  instance,  appear  draw^n  up  at  first  sight 
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under  the  irresistible  aspect  of  an  unbroken  phalanx.  A  nearer 
inspection  becomes  necessary  to  scatter  such  impressions  to  tlie 
four  winds  of  heaven.  It  will  then  however  soon  be  seen,  that 
there  exist  three  sorts  of  adherents  to  the  old  orthodox  sentiments 
of  Lords  Eldon  and  Liverpool.  These  may  be  called  the  poli¬ 
tical, — the  ecclesiastical, — and  the  miscellaneous  Tories.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  rules  nominally  over  all, — but  actually  over  the  first. 
Lord  Stiinley  and  Sir  James  Graham  have  joined  him,  as  seceders 
from  liberalism,  gifted  with  many  Udents,  few  followers,  but  with 
unbounded  bitterness  against  their  former  colleagues.  The  poli¬ 
tical  Conservatives  fight  like  the  condottieri  of  ancient  days  for 
plunder,  rank,  and  power.  Their  watch-words  are  specious 
generalities,  empty  of  sense,  yet  full  of  sound.  The  grand 
moving  principle  of  this  section  is  a  perfect  nasm  cereus^ — a  nose 
of  wax,  excellent  to  look  upon  as  a  feature  of  the  face, — but 
capable  of  being  turned  towards  either  ear,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
honest  wearer.  A  stranger  dropt  from  the  moon,  through  his 
panichute  biking  a  direction  adverse  to  the  lunar  regions,  might 
stray  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  while  the  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Tamworth  discourses  about  freedom,  the  blessings 
of  constitutions,  or  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  get  thoroughly 
convinced  that  Sir  Robert  must  have  been  the  veriUible  father 
and  defender  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  patriot  above  all  other 
Datriots,  contending  to  the  death  for  municipalities  and  sutfrages. 
No  power  could  make  such  a  spectator  believe,  contrary  to  what 
he  would  deem  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  that  the  orator  in  ques- 
‘tion  resisted  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the 
abolition  of  rotten  boroughs,  the  granting  fair  corporations  to 
eight  millions  of  people  in  Ireland,  or  a  plan  for  national  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  one  sect  was  not  to  have  every  thing  exactly  its  own 
way.  True  also  it  is,  that  could  this  miller  and  nis  men  have  the 
machinery  of  the  state  once  more  under  their  control,  they  would 
make  such  concessions  for  keeping  themselves  in  office,  as  would 
frighten  all  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  Society  into  epileptic 
fits.  Sir  James  Graham  acknowledged  in  the  house,  four  or 
five  months  ago,  that  had  the  Queen  received  toryism  into  her 
bosom,  Ireland  would  not  on  that  account  have  been  subjected  to 
a  vice-regal  government  founded  upon  orange  principles ;  since, 
as  he  justly  observed,  the  time  was  gone  by  tor  all  such  attempts. 
This  remarkable  admission  was  no  doubt  thrown  out,  as  a  cake  of 
honey,  to  quiet  the  Emerald  Isle,  in  case  the  hypothesis  should 
be  realized;  nor  would  ten  persons  in  that  country  afford  any 
credit  to  it,  looking  kick  upon  past  conduct,  and  recent  pro¬ 
fessions  elsewhere.  Yet  we  nevertheless  conceive,  that  what  the 
right  honourable  member  tor  Pembroke  adduced,  may  be  (luite 
correct  after  all.  The  creed  of  the  Carlton  Club  comprises  both 
text  and  commentary ;  so  that  by  a  most  magical  process,  what- 
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ever  expediency  might  require,  would  find  support  from  one  or 
the  otlier.  The  politiedl  Conservatives  have  always  a  set  of 
pledges,  wdth  double  tongues,  which  can  be  construed  to  mean 
not  only  what  common  people  take  it  for  granted  they  do  mean, 
or  ought  to  mean,  but  something  amounting  to  the  exact  con¬ 
trary.  They  intend  to  fall  alwjiys  upon  their  feet,  like  cats 
hurled  from  the  tops  of  houses;  and  their  frequent  success  in  this 
way  astonishes  the  natives  of  the  land.  It  is  only  when  nature  hap¬ 
pens  to  exert  some  unlucky  law  of  graviUition,  that  lookers-on  are 
vastly  amused,  and  themselves  grievously  disappointed. 

Then  there  are  the  ecclesiastical  Conservatives,  amongst  whom 
sincere  honour  and  honesty  are  engrafted  upon  such  prejudices 
that  both  the  former  are  neutralized.  The  gardening  process  is 
precisely  reversed  amongst  this  class  of  politicians  ;  for  instead  of 
the  slips  sweetening  the  crab-tree,  its  acrimony  overcomes  the 
engraftments,  and  renders  even  the  fruit  of  virtues 'sour.  Thus 
their  prejudices  never  dissolve  or  ripen  into  principles, — but  their 
principles  ferment,  effervesce,  and  presently  acidulate  into  the 
most  bitter  prejudices.  These  are  the  men  who  rant  and  rave  at 
Exeter  Hall, — who  ttike  the  chair  at  Reformation,  F«actory,  and 
Anti- Education  meetings, — who  present  petitions  for  repealing 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill, — who  deliver  orations  and 
hamngues  against  political  Dissenters, — being  all  the  while,  with 
exquisite  inconsistency,  themselves  members  of  apolitical  Church, 
impatient  of  having  its  foot  removed  from  the  necks  of  noncon¬ 
formists.  These  are  men  wearing  the  most  respecUible  exterior 
imaginable.  Opposed  to  religious  freedom  they  most  certainly 
arc;  but  they  carry  their  opposition  like  the  left-handed  dagger 
of  Ehud,  which  had  two  edges  of  a  cubit  in  length,  girded  under 
his  raiment,  upon  his  right  thigh  !  We  appeal  without  fear  to  a 
certiiin  self-styled  evangelical  news})aper,  of  melancholy  notoriety, 
for  proofs  and  illustrations  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  portrait. 
They  have  evidently  very  little  opinion  of  that  orthodoxy,  or 
soundness,  imat^ined  by  some  others  to  be  inherent  in  the  Cory¬ 
phaeus  of  'Foryism.  4  hey  can  never  forget  the  year  1829,  when 
the  Orange  of  Ireland  was  unceremoniously  left  in  the  kennel 
without  its  Peel !  We  well  remember,  that  at  least  one  of  their 
company  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  the  apocalyptic  number 
of  tlie  Beast  in  the  name  or  title  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington! 
As  to  the  question  of  slavery  alone,  some  of  them  have  acted  the 
part  of  really  faithful  and  independent  legislators.  Let  them 
have  all  the  credit,  wherever  it  has  been  deserved.  Few  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  enjoy  more  personal  respect  than  Sir  Robert 
Inglis.  He  always  seems  to  say  what  he  means,  and  to  mean 
what  he  says,  tlis  opinions  and  language  moreover  represent 
the  University  of  Oxford  with  great  accuracy.  He  stands  out  as  an 
individual  of  ‘  sixty  years  since,*  rather  than  as  a  living  contem- 
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porary.  Perhaps  the  same  may  be  sjiid  with  regard  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  East  Kent ;  an  English  country  gentleman,  who  has  yet 
to  learn  that  Christianity  involves  the  law  of  a  new  command¬ 
ment,  so  that  as  our  Saviour  condescended  to  love  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another.  The  miscellaneous  Conservatives  we 
consider  to  be  a  class  of  senatorial  veterans,  like  the  gallant 
member  for  Lincoln ;  personages  important  in  the  estimation  of 
no  one  but  themselves.  Each  of  them  fosters  some  single,  puny, 
or  insulated  project, — such  for  instance  as  the  abolition  of  all 
duty  upon  insurances;  an  object  very  laudable  in  itself,  did 
there  exist  the  slightest  chance  of  its  achievement  by  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp. 

No  one  however  is  more  consUint  in  sounding  the  trumpet  of 
attack  against  the  Ministerialists.  These,  as  a  close  com^iact 
band  of  united  warriors,  are  dwindling  every  day.  Lord  Mor¬ 
peth,  indeed,  avowed  at  the  close  of  an  able  speech  in  vindication 
of  their  Irish  policy,  that  they  would  exist  no  longer  upon  suf¬ 
ferance  :  while  yet  the  whole  world  is  asking  upon  what  else  tliey 
can  possibly  survive.  I'heir  worn-out  soubriquet  of  Whigs  no 
longer  misleads  any  one.  Their  ranks  are  becoming  fine  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  beautifully  less.  Deserters  from  them  file  away  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  developing  themselves  as  either  Conserva¬ 
tives  or  Liberals.  Like  tlie  man  who  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  until  he  had  copied  out  the  Bible,  their  reput«ation  is  wast¬ 
ing  into  a  skeleton,  while  they  are  sticking  close  to  the  dead 
letter  of  their  reform  bill, — to  the  absurd  megrim  of  finality, — 
with  an  obstinacy  which  has  already  brought  death  to  their  elbow. 
Not  that  the  simile  applies  to  any  thing  else  about  them,  except 
their  character.  With  regard  to  the  good  things  and  substanti¬ 
alities  of  this  life,  vve  perceive  no  shadow  of  a  symptom  betoken¬ 
ing  either  overmuch  study  of  the  Scriptures, — or  inconvenient 
abstinence  from  pleasure, — or  any  tendencies  towards  personal 
self-sacrifice.  We  sometimes  are  almost  tem|>ted  to  wash,  that  a 
touch  of  starvation  might  just  arouse  them  from  that  trance  of 
inactivity  and  blindness  to  tlieir  own  interests,  which  is  not  less 
inimical  to  their  future  fame,  than  it  is  at  present  perilous  to  their 
country.  Never  since  the  Revolution,  had  a  cabinet  such  noble 
opportunities  for  being  useful  so  thrust  into  their  hands.  Oliver 
Goldsmith  divides  mankind  into  two  classes, — those  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths, — and  those  with  a  wooden  ladle. 
But  our  ministers  form  a  sort  of  tertium  quid^—  a  perverse  set  of 
spoiled  children,  who  can  be  taught  nothing  beyond  the  miserable 
art  of  throwing  their  silver  spoons  away  !  Their  statesmanship, 
whenever  any  is  displayed  by  themselves  or  their  thick  and  thin 
parliamentary  supporters,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  trickery 
and  tergiversjitidii.  There  lived  a  famous  archbishop,  minister 
to  Henry  the  Seventh,  w'ho  had  a  fashion  of  treating  his  fellow 
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subjects,  which  he  termed  ming  his  fork.  For  instance,  in  all 
matters  of  royal  benevolences,  he  gave  notice  that  such  and  such 
sums  w’ere  required,  and  must  be  raised  for  the  service  of  liis 
master.  If  persons,  living  in  comforUible  circumstances,  intreated 
that  his  majesty  w^ould  respect  their  rights,  and  spare  the  sheep 
of  his  pasture, — the  prelate  reminded  them  of  their  handsome 
raiment,  their  well-furnished  houses,  and  their  luxurious  habits, 
indicative  of  considerable  ability  for  contributing  towards  the 
exchequer :  or  if  those,  in  a  state  of  apparent  depression,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  same  prayer,  he  insisted  upon  their  having  hidden 
hoards,  augmented  by  their  frugality  and  parsimony,  which  there¬ 
by  must  the  more  enable  them  to  manifest  their  pecuniary  loyalty. 
1  his  kind  of  argument  was  styled  the  fork  of  Archbishop  Morton ; 
for  he  was  sure  to  impale  his  victims  upon  one  prong  or  the 
other.  Our  ministers  are  in  many  respects  the  Morton ians  of 
their  age.  The  people  are  told,  if  they  vigorously  demand  poli¬ 
tical  privileges,  tnat  they  are  clamorous  in  the  midst  of  too  many 
comforts,  and  therefore  nothing  will  be  conceded :  or  if  they 
abstain  from  positive  agitation,  they  are  then  informed,  that  they 
evidently  want  nothing,  and  therefore  of  redress  they  shall  get 
nothing!  The  imprudence  of  using  such  treacherous  weapons 
lies  here ;  namely,  in  encouraging  the  very  notion  which  good 
rulers  should  wish  to  allay,  that  a  pressure  from  without  can  alone 
obtain  social  ameliorations.  It  was  on  discussing  Mr.  Dun- 
combe’s  resolutions  that  Mr.  Wakley  talked  about  ‘the  tightness 
*  of  the  screw  being  necessary  to  make  either  government  or  par- 
‘  liament  yield  any  thing.’  What  else  can  oe  expected,  w’hen 
the  Premier  thus  explained  his  ideas  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  in  answer  to  a  review  of  the  session  taken  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  ? 

*  I  must  beg  to  remind  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  the  business 
of  the  country  is  not  properly  the  passing  of  laws  ;  that  parliament 
has  much  to  do  besides  the  passing  of  laws  and  the  making  new  enact¬ 
ments  ;  that  they  had  something  else  to  do  besides  introducing  new 
laws,  and  amending  those  which  were  faulty  and  defective  ;  and  that 
although  many  bills  may  not  have  passed  into  laws,  and  many  more 
may  have  been  left  unconsidered,  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
business  of  the  country  had  l>een  left  unconducted  ;  because  the  passing 
of  bills  and  laws  was  only  a  subsidiary  and  incidental  duty  of  parlia¬ 
ment:  the  princijMil  duly  of  parliament  was  to  consider  the  estimates 
for  the  public  service,  and  to  retrench  what  was  superfluous  ;  to  correct 
what  was  amiss,  and  to  assist  the  crown  with  those  supplies  and  subsi¬ 
dies  which  it  thinks  it  right  and  necessary  to  afford.’ 

Wq  pass  over  the  blundering  tautology  of  this  precious  speci¬ 
men  of  aristocratic  eloquence,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  just  to  remind  the  reader  how  excellently  Vis- 
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count  Melbourne  would  have  served  the  purposes  of  our  Plan- 
tagenet  and  Tudor  princes.  True  enough  it  is,  that  ^raiuin^ 
supplies  formed  a  main  feature  of  the  matter,  when  civilization 
was  a  few  centuries  younger  than  it  is  at  present.  But  as  has 
been  well  observed,  since  parliament  lias  outgrown  its  infancy, 
legislation  must  constitute  its  principal  occupation.  ‘  And  not 
‘only  so, — but  what  with  the  complicated  enactments  of  the 
‘statute-book,  and  the  complicated  relations  of  society,  it  is 
‘  mainly  through  the  forms  of  legislation,  that  the  business  of  the 
‘  osuntry  can  be  efficiently  conducted.* 

Much  wrath  may  be  forgiven  the  Radicals,  when  the  prime 
minister  of  a  country  like  ours  is  heard  to  propound  such  theories 
upon  governmental  administration.  It  is  difficult  to  define  with 
precision  the  limits  and  numbers  of  this  parliamentary  section. 
All  radicals  are  liberals  ;  whilst  all  liberals  are  not  radicals. 
Their  compactness  and  disposable  forces  will  augment  just  as 
patience  wears  out.  Household  suffrage,  at  least  triennial  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  above  all  the  ballot,  form  the  principal  ingredients  of 
their  creed.  For  the  last  of  these  reforms,  it  is  consolatory  to 
reflect,  that  about  250  members  feel  pledged,  under  the  philoso¬ 
phical  auspices  of  the  greatest  among  the  metropolitan  represen- 
Uitives.  The  names  of  Grote,  Hume,  Villiers,  and  many  more 
like  them,  will  retain  an  eminent  place,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the 
future  pages  of  our  history.  Notwithstanding  a  few  ebullitions 
of  bad  temper,  with  some  occasional  eccentricities  of  conduct, 
combaUint  after  combatant  is  coming  over  to  their  piirty.  In  the 
late  ministerial  crisis,  they  manifested  a  moderation  of  demand, 
erring  perhaps  on  that  side :  yet  the  small  amount  of  good  flowing 
from  the  labours  of  the  session  to  the  nation  has  accrued  from 
their  efforts  alone.  They  are  also  rising  in  estimation  out  of  doors ; 
whilst  the  frequent  expression  of  their  sentiments,  within  the 
House,  quickens  the  lukewarmness  of  some,  and  checks  apostacy 
in  others,  amongst  the  ministerialists.  The  accession  of  the 
members  for  Waterford  and  Tipperary  to  office,  although  in 
subordinate  capacities,  just  shows  that  administration,  whilst  not 
moving  at  more  than  a  snail’s  pace,  is  yet  not  positively  at  a  stand 
still.  We  are  quite  aware  that  tlie  leaders,  in  both  chambers, 
would  recede  rather  than  advance,  had  they  any  real  choice  in 
the  matter.  But  time,  and  events,  and  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge,  a  combination  of  cheers  and  jeers  from  friends  and  foes, 
and  the  very  ground  on  which  they  stand,  preclude  any  open  or 
avowed  retrogression.  They  may  be,  and  are  miserable  apothe¬ 
caries  to  the  body  politic :  yet  the  Radicals  will  tiike  care  that 
the  witty  quotation  of  Lord  Lurgan  shall  not  be  always  applica¬ 
ble  :  Hie  venditur  narcoticum,  emeticum^  et  omne  quod  exit  in  vm^ 
proeter  remedium  !  That  remedy  must  be  sought  for,  where  only 
it  is  to  be  found, — in  bringing  the  parliamentary  mind  into 
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accordance  with  popular  sympathies.  The  Lower  House  must 
become  a  well-tuned  lyre,  respondiiiti^  with  melody  and  precision 
to  the  welfare  of  millions;  \chilst  the  Upper  one  must  re-echo 
kindly  to  the  notes,  or  be  set  aside  as  a  worthless  incumbrance, 
^'action  at  present  obtains  generally  the  foremost  position,  so  that 
dissonance  rings  and  grates  through  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the 
dismay  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  as  well  as  the  delight 
of  those,  who  envy  our  national  glory,  and  desire  to  see  it  pros¬ 
trate  in  the  dust. 

At  that  faction,  however,  a  heavy  blow  and  discouragement 
will  have  been  dealt  by  the  contemplated  reforms  in  the  Post- 
office.  A  sigh  may  not  only  now  be  ‘  wafted  from  Indus  to  the 
‘  pole,*  as  Pope  expressed  it,  for  a  mere  trifle, — but  for  one  penny, 
the  letter  of  a  peasant  girl,  attending  an  invalid  mistress  at  Pen¬ 
zance,  may  keep  alive  every  filial  and  affectionate  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  her  parents  at  Thursoe, — the  distance  being  no 
less  than  eleven  hundred  and  eleven  miles  by  the  mail-coach 
road  I  No  aristocratic  cover  from  a  lordly  or  honourable  orator 
of  either  house  of  parliament  is  to  be  necessary.  If  combinations 
have  already  proved  powerful,  as  we  know  them  to  have  done, 
through  their  means  of  rapid,  cheap,  and  constant  intercourse,  as 
matters  have  been  going  on  since  the  last  peace  of  twenty-four 
years  ago,  what  w’ill  they  not  become,  when  the  rate  of  travelling 
shall  be  augmented  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  an  exchange  of 
sentiments  from  the  Scilly  to  the  Orkney  islands,  bo  achieved  in  five 
or  six  days,  for  less  than  that  number  of  farthings  ?  To  calculate 
the  results,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  wull  be  impossible. 
As  an  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, — as  placing  one 
of  the  dearest  luxuries  of  the  rich  within  the  reach  of  the  poor, — 
as  quickening  the  circulation  of  intelligence  and  human  sympa- 
tliies,  both  for  good  and  evil, — as  levelling  another  of  the  barriers 
between  mnks  and  classes, — it  will  be  found  a  novel  and  potent 
talisman,  which  cannot  fail  to  tell  u])on  our  future  destinies. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  peers  would  have  cast  out  the  bill 
witli  indignation,  had  it  not  been  discovered  too  late,  that  some 
former  obscure  act  already  conferred  the  necessjiry  authority  upon 
the  Treasury ;  which,  backed  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  as  w'ell  as  the  thundering  demand  of  the  multitude,  felt  at 
once  prepared  to  please  the  people  rather  than  their  lordships, 
and  even  defy  the  latter  to  their  faces  should  it  be  necessary  to 
do  so.  We  only  wish  that  similar  firmness  had  been  displayed  as 
to  Nortli  America,  Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies;  or  as  to  clauses, 
not  to  sav  principles,  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  and  Constabulary 
Force  Bills,  or  as  to  gratuitous  insults  manifested,  in  the  worst 
taste  and  spirit,  tow^ards  the  new  corporations  of  Bolton,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Manchester.  Immense  masses  of  our  fellow-subjects 
have  l)een  cut  to  the  heart  through  some  of  these  measures ;  w^hilst 
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such,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the  parliamentary  weakness  of 
the  cabinet,  that  twenty-eight  of  their  own  bills,  if  we  mistake 
not,  have  been  extinguished  during  the  past  session  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  our  few  remaining  pages  for  this  article  warn  us 
to  be  brief,  and  we  turn  therefore  from  the  governors  to  the 
governed, — from  the  crown  and  parliament  to  the  People  them¬ 
selves,  surveyed  for  an  instant  as  they  may  fairly  be,  under  the 
heads  of  proprietors, — capitalists, — the  learned  professions, — re¬ 
tailers, — and  operatives. 

By  proprietors  we  mean  all  those  who  subsist  independently 
upon  vested  property,  either  in  land,  houses,  funds,  or  railway- 
shares,  mort^ges,  and  so  forth.  Lord  Brougham  once  said  that 
few  persons,  possessing  £500  a  year  were  not  conservatives ;  a 
state  of  things  which  is  however  gradually  altering  every  day,  in 
favour  of  liberalism.  Harvey  used  to  remark,  with  regard  to  his 
grand  discovery,  that  he  expected  none  to  adopt  his  views,  who 
w’ere  above  forty  years  of  age;  and  so  with  respect  to  mighty 
intellectual  or  political  revolutions,  prejudices  cleave  the  closest 
to  those  who  conceive  their  manhood  to  have  been  consolidated 
and  matured  amongst  such  as  were  always  reiterating,  ‘  Wisdom 
‘  will  die  with  us.*  But  in  fact  the  mightiest  effect  of  the  Reform 
Bill  is  frequently  overlooked  altogether.  We  allude  to  the  mar¬ 
vellous  change  which  has  come  over  the  professions  of  conserva¬ 
tism  itself.  A  generous  Tory  of  the  present  day  is  a  better  friend 
to  the  masses  and  middle  classes  than  many  a  Whig  or  patriot 
was  under  Walpole,  the  Pelhams,  or  even  ten  years  ago !  Our 
proprietors,  are  still  selfish  and  purblind  enough,  all  the  world 
knows ;  but  experience  and  circumstances  are  teaching  thousands 
amongst  them  better  lessons  by  rote  at  all  events  ;  and  their  chief 
besetting  sin  lies  in  the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  not  to  see  this, 
as  well  as  in  avowing  perpetual  or  literal  adherence  to  the  pro¬ 
fane,  obsolete  toasts,  watch-words,  or  opinions  of  forgotten  times, 
which  have  been  long  since  swept  away  into  the  limbo  of  vanities, 
— if  not  into  utter  oblivion.  The  doctrines  in  connection  with 
property,  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  or  that 
landlords  have  a  right  to  command  the  suffrages  of  their  tenantry, 
still  linger,  and  perhaps  will  do  so  for  many  years  in  the  precincts 
of  Clumber  Parik,  and  other  ducal  castles ;  wdiilst  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  most  princely  fortunes  in  the  realm  are  held 
and  dispensed  by  nobler  magnates,  under  the  influence  of  far 
more  generous  sentiments.  The  rising  generation  were  sown  of 
another  seed,  than  that  scattered  by  the  admirers  of  Lord  Bute, 
or  the  promoters  of  the  first  American  war.  From  serpents’ 
teeth  no  other  crop  could  be  expected  than  one  of  armed  men. 
Schools,  Bibles,  missionary,  and  religious  societies,  together 
with  the  multiplying  rays  of  light  shed  around  from  our  periodical 
press,  will  whiten  the  immense  mental  fields  of  millions  for  a 
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totally  diiierent  harvest, — for  such  results  as  would  have  made 
Milton,  and  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  Bacon,  to  rejoice  in  their 
beds,  and  break  forth  into  raptures  of  praise.  We  admit  that  we 
are 'now  looking  forward  to  an  era  beyond  the  approaching  strug¬ 
gle, — to  the  brighter  years  of  a  'post  nulnta  Phoebus^ — to  a  land 
of  Beulah,  which  must  be  reached  through  a  valley,  like  the 
shadow  of  death,  after  many  a  conflict  with  Apollyon  !  Just  at 
this  peculiar  crisis,  the  majority  of  our  proprietors  seem  hugging 
the  musty  moth-eaten  rags  of  their  old  feudalism  in  closer  folds 
than  ever;  but  it  is  for  the  last  time:  as  travellers  sometimes 
carry  with  them  a  worn-out  coat  for  their  final  journey,  though  it 
tears  to  pieces  almost  in  the  very  act  of  putting  it  on. 

Our  capitalists  generally  know  better  than  to  confound  rights 
of  property  with  rights  of  conscience.  Too  many  of  them  have 
sprung  from  the  classes  below,  to  permit  their  sympathies  to  be 
exclusively  enlisted  on  the  side  of  a  class  above  them, — although 
by  the  w’ay,  only  in  its  own  estimation.  A  few  such  indeed  there 
are  in  our  provincial  cities  and  towns,  who  having  been  aldermen 
in  the  days  of  municipal  exclusiveness,  cling  to  scarlet  cloaks  and 
golden  chains,  as  types  or  even  sacred  symbols,  denoting  the 
worshipful  superiority  of  their  pockets  !  These  constitute  a  spe¬ 
cies  by  themselves,  of  ignoble,  discreditable  exceptions.  As  a 
body  our  monied  men  have  their  uninvested  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  useftilly  circulating  through  the  innumerable  veins 
iind  arteries  of  our  commonwealth,  sustaining  all  the  manifold 
varieties  of  national  industry.  They  and  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  are  identified ;  and  most  usually  we  find  them  friends  to 
free  trade,  so  far  as  the  possession  of  sufficient  information  will 
idlow  them  to  be.  They  have  yet,  without  a  doubt,  very  much 
to  learn  ;  but  all  hearts,  eyes,  purses,  and  nerves  amongst  them 
are  happily  ojKJning  to  the  atrocious  enormities  of  the  corn  laws. 
They  feel  with  an  eloquent  lady  yet  alive,  that  ‘  England  is  fruit- 
‘  ful  in  corn,  but  yet  more  in  men  and  marts,  which  she  chooses 
‘  to  make  barren  of  food.  England  has  corn  on  her  hills,  corn  in  her 
*  vallies,  corn  waving  over  her  plains ;  yet  this  corn  is  not  enough 
‘  or  not  always  enough,  for  the  multitudes  who  gather  together  in 
‘  her  villages,  and  throng  her  cities,  and  multiply  about  her  work- 
‘  houses.  If  this  corn  is  not  enough, — England's  duty  is, — not  to 
‘  starve  hundreds,  nor  half-starve  thousands  of  her  children,  but  to 
‘  bring  corn  out  from  all  the  apparatus  of  her  arts.  She  should 
‘  bring  out  corn  from  her  looms,  corn  from  her  forges,  corn  from 
‘  her  mines ;  and  wdien  more  than  all  this  is  wanted,  let  her  multiply 
‘  her  looms  and  her  forges,  and  sink  new  mines,  from  which  other 
‘  millions  may  derive  their  bread.’  What  we  regret  most  is,  that  a 
turn  for  speculation,  w'hich  within  certain  limits  conduces  to  public 
Jidvnntage,  has  bt*on  excited  into  a  rage  and  a  mania.  It  may  be 
said  of  speculation  as  of  fire,  that  it  is  a  very  good  servant,  but  a 
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very  bad  master.  'Fo  raise  the  social  pulse  to  an  active  healthy 
rate,*  we  can  well  understaml  to  be  highly  beneficial ;  yet  our 
earnest  desire  is  to  keep  as  short  of  fever  as  possible.  From 
the  vai'ious  developments  of  covetousness,  rather  than  wholesome 
industrial  energy,  much  of  our  artificiality  and  complication  of 
system  has  arisen :  and  whenever  modifications  gro>f  necessary, 
as  they  must  through  the  simple  lapse  of  time,  to  omit  other 
obvious  disturbing  causes,  machinery  so  intricate  and  multiform 
will  crash,  and  tear,  and  tumble  about  our  ears,  with  ten  times 
the  suffering  that  would  occur,  were  our  habits  less  ambitious. 
We  only  wish  further  to  add,  that  should  the  cracks  and  chasms 
yawn  much  further  apart,  than  some  of  tliem  are  doing  at  the 
present  moment,  immense  amounts  of  capital,  together  with 
entire  commercial  interests  in  which  myriads  are  inextricably 
involved,  will  be  hurled  headlong  into  a  gidf  of  destruction, 
leaving  few  traces  behind  them  except  piteous  misery  and  woe. 

The  learned  professions  may  be  thought  scarcely  to  demand  a 
remark,  being  so  notoriously  within  reach  of  universal  observa- 
tion.  Medical  men  appear  on  tlie  whole  to  consider  tliemselves 
exempted  from  the  sphere  of  politics, — notwithstanding  several 
remarkable  instances  to  the  contrary.  The  College  of  Surgeons 
and  Apothecaries’  Hall  are  their  two  houses  of  professional  inter¬ 
est.  They  are  at  all  events  more  like  lookers  on,  than  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  fray  of  those  conflicting  questions,  which  sometimes 
go  so  far  amongst  others,  as  to  dissolve  even  natural  affinities. 
The  bar  is  political  enough,  yet  its  members  make  better  advo¬ 
cates  than  statesmen ;  the  largest  portion  of  them  taking,  as  is 
generally  believed,  the  Conservative  side.  Our  clergy  and 
pastors  probably  feel  more,  and  express  more,  than  the  lawyers 
do  upon  these  subjects.  They  have  in  truth  deeper  stakes  and 
interests  in  the  now  somewhat  darkening  drama.  The  noncon¬ 
formists  might  borrow  sundry  hints  from  ministers  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  in  hanging  close  together  for  general  purposes,  or  in 
other  words,  merging  personal  differences  in  some  one  mare 
magnum  of  general  agreement.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  might 
be  acted  upon  amongst  Dissenters,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance 
of  their  just  views,  without  any  inconvenient  or  inexpedient  com¬ 
promise  of  sectional  peculiarities :  take  the  case  of  combining  for 
the  abolition  of  church-rates  as  a  case  in  point.  The  upholder 
of  state-churches  have  caught  all  manner  of  alarms.  Their 
armour  is  on,  their  battalions  are  organized,  prelates,  deans,  pre¬ 
bendaries,  and  archdeacons  keep  their  wigs  ready  powdered  for 
proper  occasions,  and  even  those  who  prea^  the  gospel  faithfully, 
build  away  with  one  hand,  brandishing  tlieir  worldly  weapons  in 
the  other.  From  what  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
heard  with  our  own  ears,  not  even  hired  attornies  are  more  active 
and  effective  agents  at  elections,  than  are  the  established  clergy. 
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They  fasten  upon  some  religious  question,  to  sound  it  as  a  truiiipet 
of  war,  for  assembling  their  followers  in  the  field,  and  to  serve  as 
a  sort  of.  apology  for  being  there  themselves.  The  new  commu¬ 
tation  of  tithes  has  conferred  on  them  an  enormous  pecuniary 
benefit.  The  ancient  caricature  is  perhaps  no  longer  applicable 
of  the  tail  of  a  tithe-pig  disappearing  between  the  purple  lips  of 
some  very  reverend  cathedral  dignitary ;  but  another  portrait 
may  well  be  drawn  of  a  Church  receiving  into  her  coffers  five 
millions  sovereigns  a  year,  and  gravely  protesting,  in  all  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  professed  disinterestedness,  that  she  had  just  so  many 
annual  reasons  for  things  continuing  as  they  are  / 

Our  retailers  want  the  Ballot,  nor  can  it  be  much  longer  with¬ 
held  ;  but  they  desire  it  as  a  means  to  an  end.  They  and  the 
farmers  arc  descending  fast  in  the  social  scale  from  their  being 
counted  over  by  their  customers  and  landlords,  in  every  sharp 
contest,  exactly  as  drivers  count  cattle  at  a  fair.  Conscience  is 
made  such  a  mere  mockery  in  the  matter,  that  the  franchise  is 
demoralizing,  w'here  it  ought  to  purify.  Shopkeepers  as  a  class, 
from  tlieir  circumstances,  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  their 
destitution  of  knowledge,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  worst  in¬ 
fluences  of  bribery  or  intimidation, — or  at  least  to  what  amounts 
to  those  evils.  Having  lost  their  self-respect  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  through  moral  cowardice,  the  standard  of  honesty  itself, 
in  other  dealings  or  transactions,  has  been  lowered  down.  Max¬ 
ims  like  that  in  Leviticus,  ‘Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just 
‘ephah,  and  a  just  hin  shall  ye  have,*  float  often  rather  loosely 
upon  tile  unstable  waves  of  bitter  expediency,  instead  of  being 
grounded  as  they  once  were,  in  the  very  roots  of  the  heart  and 
conscience.  The  denunciation  of  St.  James  against  those  keep¬ 
ing  back  the  fair  wages  of  our  husbandmen  should  often  lead 
farmers  to  listen  and  tremble.  Though  the  latter  may  plead,  that 
they  are  squeezed  by  their  proprietors,  they  squeeze  most  un¬ 
mercifully  in  return.  Indeed  the  dura  ilia  messorum  have  been 
proverbial,  from  the  days  of  Horace  to  our  owm.  But  in  this  way 
it  is,  that  one  mischief  begets  a  score ;  moral  nuisances  infest  the 
enclosures  of  our  cultivators,  as  well  as  the  counters  of  our  trades¬ 
men  ;  and  while  they  themselves  groan,  those  beneath  them  com¬ 
plain  still  more,  till  the  basement  of  the  social  pyramid  rocks  to  its 
lowest  foundations. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  for  more  than  a  glimpse  at 
the  operatives.  Here  are  the  hands  and  feet, — we  may  almost 
say  the  heart, — or  every  thing  except  the  head — of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  W’hat  a  mass  of  souls  and  bodies, — of  affections  and  sym- 
patliies,— of  moitals  doomed  to  labour, — of  immortals  destined  to 
eternity !  It  must  surely  bo  admitted,  that  they  have  never 
hitherto  received  one  hundredth  portion  of  the  attention  which 
their  circumHances  deserve ;  nor  will  they  ever,  we  will  under- 
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take  to  affirm,  until  the  organic  framework  of  our  representation 
is  materially  altered.  Is  the  pension  of  some  twentieth  cousin 
twice  removed  of  some  peer  or  illustrious  commoner  presumed  to 
be  in  peril  before  a  committee  appointed  by  parliament  to  revise 
or  remove  that  great  national  abomination  ? — then  how  grand  is 
the  stir, — how  delicate  the  attention  shown, — how  earnest  the 
desire  of  alleviating  sensibility, — how  full  and  perfect  is  the  re¬ 
paration  afforded.  But  for  those  rivers  of  tears  which  poverty  or 
toil  is  shedding  every  night  in  secret, — for  those  countless  groans, 
amongst  working  millions,  which,  could  they  be  blended  into  one, 
and  conducted  to  the  proper  point,  would  rend  the  roof  of  the 
House  of  Commons, — for  all  these,  we  repeat  it,  the  eflective 
actual  sympathy  may  be  summed  up  as  a  positive  nothingness ! 
Take  as  recent  instances,  the  bill  for  suspending  an  eighteen 
penny  duty  upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  allowance  from  tlie 
rost-office,  a  sinecure  which  has  paid  his  family  out  of  the  national 
funds  £650,000  in  the  last  130  years, — as  compared  with  the 
treatment  shown  towards  the  complaint  of  certain  parties,  im¬ 
prisoned  like  common  felons,  previous  to  trial  for  political 
offences.  Contrast  the  £70,000  for  sUibles  at  Windsor,  with  the 
£30,000  for  the  education  of  sixteen  millions ;  a  grant  extorted 
by  the  miserable  majority  of  two  for  the  welfare  of  a  population 
so  sunk  in  ignorance,  that  a  fanatic  could  raise  adherents,  and 
lead  them  to  destruction,  under  the  fullest  impression,  first  that 
he  was  Sir  William  Courteney, — then  that  he  was  Baron  Roth- 
child, — then  that  he  was  the  Earl  of  Devon, — and,  lastly,  that  he 
was  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  all  this  too,  be  it  never  forgotten, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wealthiest  archiepiscopal  metropolis 
of  tlie  richest  established  church  in  the  world !  And  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  Chartism  is  departed,  while  things  go  on  unmodi¬ 
fied  and  unmitigated, — just  because  the  scum  of  the  first  move¬ 
ments,  the  physical-force  enthusiasts,  have  been  committed  to 
gaol,  or  transported  to  Australia  ?  Our  readers  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  it  is  far  otherwise.  A  deep  and  dark  mine  of  dis¬ 
content  is  widening  every  moment  under  the  platforms  and  bul¬ 
warks  of  our  national  prosperity.  Ignorance,  the  real  Guy 
Fawkes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  Riot,  and  Immorality, 
and  neglected  Pauperism,  all  in  one  conspiracy,  are  heaping  up 
fearfully  those  explosive  materials,  which  wait  only  for  tlie  train 
and  match  of  an  opportunity.  Matters  can  never  proceed  in 
safety,  for  any  length  of  Ume,  should  ancient  abuses  continue  to 
be  cherished,  and  necessary  reforms  be  resisted.  Earl  Grey 
came  into  office  upon  pledges,  which  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  this  country  will  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  played  with,  or  frit¬ 
tered  away.  His  grand  measure  was  framed  upon  an  acknow-* 
lodged  principle,  that  real  and  substantial  representation  was  to 
be  the  pillar  of  government.  The  result  has  been,  that  in 
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England  nineteen,  and  in  Ireland  only  five  per  cent,  out  of  the 
adult  male  population,  possess  the  franchise;  wiiilst  in  that  favoured 
electoral  section  of  the  community,  not  more  than  two-fifths  are 
able  to  enjoy  the  suffrage,  without  being  allured,  corrupted,  or 
intimidated  by  the  purses,  influence,  and  power  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  movement  therefore  must  go  forward ;  since  even  a  pause 
proves  ruinous, — whilst  to  recede,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  fall  back  upon  revolution.  We  say,  let  our  present,  or  any 
other  cabinet,  remain  altogether  deaf, — if  they  dare.  It  would  be 
as  though  two  poor  creatures  were  dying  through  destitution,  and 
there  was  to  come  into  their  abode  some  little,  well-dressed, 
plausible,  cunning-looking  gentleman,  who  should  thus  accost 
them,  after  considerable  investigation  of  their  painful  circum¬ 
stances, — ‘  My  friends,  you  are  both  in  the  worst  possible  condi- 
‘  tion,  with  dissolution  hard  at  hand ;  yet  there  grows  a  medicine 
‘  in  your  own  garden^  which  might  cure  each  of  you  forthwith. 

*  One  hundred  drops  would  afford  you  health  and  prosperity ;  but 

*  of  this  balsam,  I  shall  only  permit  you,  Jolm  Bully  to  take  nine- 

*  teen;  and  you,  Paddy y  my  boy^  must  be  content  with  only  five! 

*  — nor  is  it  of  any  use  for  either  of  you  to  complain  about  the 

*  short  allowance,  for  I  am  the  son  of  your  noble  masters,  a  great 
‘  doctor  of  the  state, — an  orator,  historian,  and  poet  withal, — and 

*  I  am  called  amongst  men,  the  right  honourable  Lord  John 

*  Finality* 

But  as  we  mentioned  some  pages  back,  the  question  recurs, 
as  to  what  ought^  to  be  done.  We  have  demonstrated  before  in 
this  journal,  that  an  oligarchy,  invested  with  irresponsible  power, 
weighs  down  our  best  energies.  Surrounded,  as  all  must  allow, 
we  now  are,  wdtlv  difficulties  on  every  hand, — with  the  industrial 
classes  foaming  and  chafing,  like  an  ocean  previous  to  a  storm, — 
with  a  monopoly  in  the  Bank  of  England,  deranging  the  most 
important  of  our  commercial  affairs,  and  provincial  issues  adding 
ad  libitum  to  the  currency  of  the  country, — with  an  Established 
Church  anathematizing  the  Boards  of  Education  on  either  side 
the  Channel, — and  w’ith  the  Corn  Laws,  about,  if  w’e  mistake  not, 
to  develop  the  fullest  mischiefs  of  their  nature, —  we  repeat  it, 
that  amidst  abuses  unredressed,  prices  fluctuating,  and  governors 
eitlier  unfaitliful  or  imbecile,  our  hope  under  Providence  lies  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  We  must  endeavour  to  procure,  with  the  least  possible 
d^y,  Household  Sutfirage  and  the  Ballot,  so  that  the  best  portion 
of  our  operatives  may  have  a  voice  in  the  legislature,  and  all  be 
protecteil  in  its  exercise.  W^e  feel  satisfied  that  by  measures  of 
this  sort,  the  reasonable  might  be  severed  from  the  unreasonable ; 
and  so  the  foree  and  momentum  of  the  masses  be  drawn  over 
from  disorder  to  peace,  or  at  least  to  present  contentment.  But 
how  any  extensive  reform,  either  of  an  organic  or  practical 
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character,  is  to  be  achieved,  without  an  immense  addition  to  tl»; 
peerage,  we  profess  ourselves  ^utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The 

rule  of  the  satirist  is  a  good  one, 

>  = 

•  Ncc  Deus  intcrsit,  nisi  digniis  vindicc  nodus ; 

yet  surely  that  precise  nodus  has  now  come  to  pass  in  our  history. 
Were  the  crown  to  exert  its  prerogative,  after  a  fashion  befitting 
the  occasion,  one  noble  remedial  act  might  invest  our  household¬ 
ers  witli  that  which,  we  must  ever  contend,  the  ancient  constitu¬ 
tion  of  these  realms  gave  them.  Taxation,  heavy  as  it  is,  would 
be  borne  cheerfully  when  running  parallel  with  representation ; 
or  as  nearly  so  as  circumstances  allow.  Great  fiscal  changes 
would  undoubtedly  follow  ;  but  that  must  be  the  case,  do  what 
we  will.  Our  main  desire  is,  that  seeing  these  alterations  to  be 
inevitable,  they  may  be  brought  about  peaceably  and  not  violently. 
Meanwhile  Chartism  diffuses  itself  rapidly ;  by  which  we  mean 
not  physical-force  insanity,  but  the  growing  impression,  that  he 
who  sits  under  his  roof-tree,  paying  imposts  whether  directly  or 
indirectly  for  the  protection  which  the  law  affords  him, — and  who 
may  be  drawn  at  any  moment  to  serve  in  the  militia,  or  otherwise 
be  obliged  to  act  in  defence  of  his  country, — ought  to  have  tlie 
elective  franchise.  Should  this  be  granted  in  due  season,  with 
due  wisdom,  and  in  a  gracious  manner,  all  may  yet  be  safe ;  and 
although  we  look  round,  rather  despondingly,  we  confess,  for 
those  able  enough,  and  honest  enough,  to  apply  the  only  real 
remedy, — we  pray  God,  that  such  may  be  yet  raised  up,  in  hLs 
own  time  and  way,  so  as  that  our  beloved  land  may  subside  from 
her  present  state  of  alarm,  uneasiness,  and  uncertainty,  into  the 
smooth  w^aters  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  concord. 


Memoirs  of  Sarah  Duchess  o  f  Marlborovghj  and  of  the  Court  of  Queen 

Anne.  By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson.  Two  volumes  8vo.  London; 

Henry  Colborn,  1839. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  Mrs.  Thomson  remarks,  *  that  both  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  two  persons  who  acquired  in  their  life* 
time  as  great  a  share  of  celebrity  as  any  British  subjects  ever  enjoyed,* 
incurred  a  risk  of  not  being  commenmrated,  after  their  decease,  by  any 
connected  and  adequate  work.*  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  table  and 
elaborate  Life  of  the  hero  of  Blenlieim  has  supplied  tliis  lack  of  service, 
so  far  as  the  duke  is  concerned,  and  the  volumes  now  before  us,  will' 
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be  accepted  by  a  discerning  public,  as  a  full  acquittal  of  the  claims  of 
his  itnjwrious,  intriguing,  and  talented  wife.  About  two  years  before 
her  death  this  remarkable  woman  published,  her  own  Vindication  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  ‘  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Marllwrough,  from  her  first  coming  to  Court,  to  the  year  1710,* 
which  excessively  galled  many  of  her  enemies,  both  personal  and  poli¬ 
tical,  and  elicited  several  acrimonious  replies.  The  book  was  revised 
bv  the  historian  Hook — and  lost  in  consequence  much  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  her  ladyship’s  style ;  yet  it  '  is  replete  w'ith  ability, 
carrying  a  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  the  authoress,  and  unfolding 
the  motives  by  which  she  was  actuated,  with  force  and  clearness.*  A 
concise  and  meagre  biography  of  the  duchess,  probably  '  ordered  and 
paid  for  by  her,*  was  subsequently  issued  in  1/45,  and  to  these  two 
works  we  have  hitherto  been  restricted,  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  history  of  the  ablest  and  most  remarkable  woman  of  her 
age. 

Mrs.  Thomson  has  undertaken  to  supply  what  was  yet  wanted  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  proud  duchess,  at  once  the  subject  and  the 
mistress  of  Queen  Anne,  and  no  candid  reader  will  close  her  volumes 
without  a  gniteful  appreciation  of  her  labors.  She  has  spared  no  pains 
to  gather  up  every  scrap  of  information  yet  existing,  and  has  happily 
succeeded  in  setting  the  intrigues  and  fluctuations  which  marked  the 
career  of  her  heroine  in  a  clearer  light  than  had  previously  been  done. 
The  life  of  the  duchess  of  INIarlborough  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
pcditics  of  William  III.  and  of  Anne's  reigns,  that  we  must  know 
much  of  the  latter  in  order  duly  to  understand  the  former,  'flie  main 
object  of  the  work,  however,  is  ‘to  develop  private  history,  connecting 
it  by  general  remarks,  with  the  leading  events  of  the  day.’  It  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  chiefly  interesting, 
and  their  value  would  have  l)een  increased  if  the  style  had  been  some¬ 
what  more  condensed  and  spirited. 


The  New  Excitement ;  or  a  Book  to  induce  Young  People  to  Read. 
For  1840.  Containing  Rcniarkahlc  Ajypearances  in  Nature,  Signal 
Pres(Ttati(ms,  and  Such  Incidents  as  are  Particularly  Fitted  to 
Assist  the  Youthful  Mind.  By  the  Editor  of  ‘  The  New  Excite¬ 
ment*  for  18il8  and  1839,  and  of  ‘  The  Excitement*  for  the  Pre¬ 
ceding  years.  Edinburgh  :  W.  Innes. 

The  name  of  the  estimable  editor  of  this  little  volume  will  serve  as 
a  sutheient  introduction  of  it  to  the  confidence  of  our  readers.  De¬ 
signed  to  ‘  furnish  innocent  and  amusing  reading  for  young  people,* 
it  is  miscellaneous  in  its  contents,  yet  carefully  guarded  against  the 
infusion  of  any  sentiment  Lending  to  lower  the  tone  or  impair  the  force 
of  moral  principle.  The  incidents  recorded  are,  in  many  cases,  in¬ 
structive  as  well  a.s  interesting,  and  the  w’hole  volume  is  happily 
adapted  to  rouse  the  slothful  mind,  and  to  induce  a  taste  for  reading 
where  it  had  not  previously  existed.  To  the  juvenile  members  of  our 
own  family  it  is  the  most  welcome  visitor  we  can  introduce. 
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^of^epimeM  of  Canwia,  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  *  im  the 
‘^*‘year‘1774>  on  the  Bill  for  Making  more  Effectual  Provision  for 
"^^  the  Cdvemment  of  Quebec.  Drawn  up  from  the  Soles  of  the  Eight 
^  Hon,  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  Bart,,  member  of  Loslwilhiel ^  ,now 
*  first  published  by  J ,  Wright,  With  a  Map  of  Canada,  copied  from 
j  the  Seeond^  Edition  of  MitcheWs  Map  of  Sorth  America,  referred  to 
*  in  the  Df bates,  8vo,  pp,  303.  London:  Ridgwny.  .  ^ 

i  •  t  *  '  t  • 

An  invaluable  addition  to  the  parliamentary  history  of,  our  country,^ 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  is  interested  in 
the  discussions  now  afloat  respecting  Canada.  ‘  Two  generations  have 
passed  away,  and  yet  the  debates  (recorded  in  this  volume)  might  he 
conceived  to  he  those  of  yesterday  ;  so  completely  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  brought  rouud  by  time  to  the  point  from  which  they 
first  started/  It  has  long  been  matter  of  regret,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commons  in  the  13tli  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  commencing 
in  May,  17^8,  and  ending  in  June,  1774,  should,  in  consequence  of 
the  strict  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  house,  have  remained  nearly 
a  blank  in  our  history.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr,  Wright,  guided 
by  a  curious  passage  in  /  Almou  s  Biographical  Anecdotes/  has  nt 
length  succeeded  in  discovering  amongst  the  Egcrtoii  ManuscripU»  tt 
Voluminous  report  of  the  debates  of  this  period,  drawn  up  by  ^ 
Henry. Cavendish,  one  of  the  members  of  the  house.  The  volume  hq-. 
fore  us  is  a  specimen,  which  is  to  he  followed  up  by  the  publication 
the  whole  in  four  or  five  volumes,  if  suflicient  eucounigeuiout 
tained.  There  cannot  surely  be  any  doubt  on  this  point,  for  more 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature  can  scarcely  he  imagined. 
It  would  he  disgraceful  in  the  last  degree  if  such  an  undexUiking 
should  not  prove  eminently  successful.  From  the  specimen  which 
this  volume  furnishes  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  convic.. 
tion,  that  by  the  projected  publication,  a  fuller  and  more  life-like 
report  will  he  obtained  of  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  than  is 
possessed  of  the  debates  of  any  other  prior  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
standing  order  of  the  house. 


A  Praxis  on  the  Latin  Potential  and  Subjunctive  Moods,  being  an 
Attempt  to  Illustrate  their  Nature  andC onst ruction  in  the  way  of 
Exercise,  By  the  Ilev.  Robert  Maclure,  LL.D.  London :  John 
Mortimer.  1839. 

This  is  in  some  respects  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  various  uses 
of  the  subjunctive  mood,  but  it  is  deformed  by  the  obsolete  and  absurd 
theory  of  a  potential  mood  distinct  from  the  subjunctive.  When  even 
in  Greek  the  best  grammarians  are  agreed  in  regarding  what  are  caUed 
the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods  as  in  reality  one  mood,  (the  one 
being  the  c<»njunctive  of  the  principal  tenses,  and  the  otlier  the  con¬ 
junctive  of  the  historical  tenses,)  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  revive  the 
useless  figment  of  a  Latin  potential  mood. 
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The  Autobiography  of  Thontas  Platter,  a  Schoolmaster  of  the  Six^ 
teenth  Century,  Translated  from  t/ie  German.  By  the  Translator 

of  Lavater's Original  Maxims.  London:  Wertheim.  1839. 

This  is  an  interesting  biography  of  a  singular  man  in  an  extraor- 
dinar}'  period.  It  is  a  practical  and  vivid  exemplification  of  the  de¬ 
termined  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties,  and 
null  be  read  with  great  pleasure.  It  gives  a  view  of  one  side,  and  a 
very  curious  side,  of  society  in  tlie  sixteenth  century.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts. 


1.  The  French  Master  for  the  Nursery :  or  Early  Lessons  in  French. 
By  M.  Lepage,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  in  London. 

2.  Lepage* s  French  School,  Part  I.  L* Echo  de  Paris. 

3.  Lnmge*s  French  School.  Part  II.  Gift  of  Conversation.  London  : 
Emngham  Wilson.  1839. 

The  al)ove  works  are  intended  to  form  a  complete  French  course  ; 
and  any  one  who  will  go  through  them  as  the  author  recommends  may 
make  himself  master  of  the  language.  But  unfortunately  the  difficulty 
is  not  in  finding  good  books  for  teaching  French,  but  in  getting  them 
worked  through  with  perseverance.  It  is  mere  empiricism  to  talk  of 
acquiring  any  language  thoroughly  (and  if  not  acquired  thoroughly  it 
is  not  acquired  at  all)  in  a  short  time.  A  smattering  of  a  dozen  lan¬ 
guages  may  be  got  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  to  learn  any  one  well  is  a  work 
of  time,  and  of  a  long  time  too.  What  is  wanted  is  the  resolution  to 
go  regularly  through  some  course. 


Supplementary  Notes  to  the  Third  Edition  of‘  The  Law  of  Christ 
Respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially  in  the  Payment  of  Tribute* 
By  John  Brown,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  123.  Loudon  :  Ball,  Arnold,  and 
Co. 


On  looking  over  the  third  edition  of  his  volume  ‘  On  the  Law  of 
Christ,*  &c..  Dr.  Brown  informs  us,  that ‘various  remarks  occurred, and 
a  number  of  passages,  I  had  overlooked,  or  had  met  with  in  the  course 
of  subsequent  reading,  suggested  themselves  to  me,  as  fitted  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  important  topics  treated  in  the  work.*  These 
were  noted  for  future  use,  in  the  event  of  another  edition  being  re¬ 
quired,  but  were  ultimately  found  to  be  so  numerous  and  important, 
that  he  resolved  on  ‘  immediately  printing  them  as  a  Supplement.* 
In  the  propriety  of  this  resolution  ^ye  fully  concur, — our  only  fear  is 
that  in  this  day  of  light  and  hasty  reading,  few  will  be  disposed  to  ex¬ 
amine  with  sufficient  diligence  the  invaluable  materials  with  which  he 
has  supplied  them.  We  counsel  all  our  readers  to  do  st>,  and  feel  con¬ 
fident  of  their  thanks  should  they  take  our  advice.  The  various 
reading  and  discriminating  judgment  of  the  esteemed  author  are  sig¬ 
nally  conspicuous  throughout  his  excerpts. 
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Scripture  lilustratious  ;  being  a  Scries  of  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
H  ood.  Illustrative  of  the  Geography  and  TojH)graphy  of  the  Bible, 
and  Demonstrating  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  face ^  of 
Nature  and  the  Remains  of  the  JVorks  of  Man,  with  Explanations 
and  Remarks.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  La  Trobe,  M.A.  Quarto.  Lon¬ 
don  :  L.  and  G.  Seeley. 

The  character  of  this  publication  will  be  best  explained  by  an  extract 
from  the  brief  Introduction  which  is  prefixed  to  it.  ‘  The  follow  ing 
series  of  engravings/  remarks  IMr.  La  Trobe,  ‘  illustrative  of  Scripture 
scenes,  has  been  chieHy  selected  from  w'orks  of  acknowledged  w’orth 
and  fidelity.  The  travels  of  Ainslie,  Buckingham,  Ferbin,  Le  Brim, 
Niebuhr,  Parsons,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Wittman,  and  others,  are  the 
sources  whence  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  derived.  The  author 
of  the  accompanying  letter-press  has  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  the  selec¬ 
tion,  as  it  had  been  made  long  before  it  was  referred  to  his  notice. 
His  object,  in  his  particular  department,  has  been  to  blend  instruction 
with  pleasant  reading — to  avoid  fanciful  descriptions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  dry  skeleton  statements  on  the  other.  It  has  been  his  aim  also, 
when  opportunity  permitted,  *  to  speak  a  w'ord  in  setison,*  that  the 
spirit  might  be  refreshed,  as  well  as  the  understanding  profited.* 

The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Wag  to  Salvation.  By  William 
Chillingworth,  M.A.  Two  vols.  London:  The  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

A  neat  and  cheap  edition,  without  alteration  or  abridgment,  of  the 
most  masterly  defence  of  Protestantism  in  our  languiige. 

The  Young  Man  from  Home,  By  John  Angell  James.  London: 
The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

An  excellent  companion  and  most  judicious  adviser,  which  w'e 
heartily  recommend  to  the  confidence  of  every  youth,  and  especially  of 
those  w'ho  are  (Quitting  the  parental  roof. 

Geography  of  the  Bible :  or  Some  Account  of  the  (Countries  and 
Places  mentioned  in  Hoty  Scripture.  London :  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Another  of  those  useful  little  volumes  by  the  publication  of  which 
the  Tract  Society  is  so  admirably  fulfilling  its  vocation.  It  is  mainly 
a  reprint  of  a  small  w^ork  issued  a  few’  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Alexander,  of  Princeton,  in  North  America,  and  entitled  ‘A  Geography 
of  the  Bible.*  Numerous  additions  and  some  corrections  have  been 
made  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  more  complete  and  instructive. 

The  Convalescent.  Twelve  Letters  on  Recovery  from  Sickness.  By 
Mrs.  Gilbert.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  tenderness  of  maternal  love  blended  with  a  tone  of  deep  Chris- 
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tian  earnestness  pervades  these  letters,  and  renders  them  singularly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written.  We  need  say 
no  more  to  commend  them  to  religious  parents. 


Uiterats  $ntrUtgnur, 

In  the  Press, 

The  Sons  of  the  Soil.  A  Poem  in  twelve  books ;  embellished  with  twelve 
exquisitely  finished  wood-cuts.  By  the  Author  of  ‘The  Women  of 
England.* 

Biblical  Topography.  Lectures  on  the  Position  aud  Character  of  the 
Places  of  Scripture,  with  Maps.  By  Samuel  Ransom,  Classical  and  Hebrew 
Tutor  in  Hackney  Theological  Seminary.  With  a  Preface  by  John  Harris, 
D.l). 

Just  Published, 

Tlie  Imperial  Classics.  The  Chronicles  of  Enguerrand  De  Monstrelet. 
Johne’s  Translation.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Parts 
I.— IV. 

Fisher’s  Drawing  Hoorn  Scrap-Book.  MDCCCXL.  With  Poetical  Illus¬ 
trations  by  L.  E.  L.  and  Mary  rlowitt.  London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap-Book.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  1840. 

The  Life  and  Services  of  Horatio  Viscount  Nelson.  From  his  Lordship’s 
Manuseripts.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stanier  Clarke,  F.R  S.  and  John  M’Arthur, 
Esq.,  LM).  Vql.  I. 

Lowndes*  British  Librarian,  or  Book  Collector’s  Guide  to  the  fonnation  of 
a  Library  in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  &c. 

The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation.  By  W.  Chilling- 
worth,  M.A. 

Geography  of  the  Bible :  or  Some  Account  of  the  Countries  and  Places 
mcntionca  in  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Fear  of  God.  By  John  Bunyan. 

The  Young  Man  from  Home.  By  John  Angell  James. 

The  Life  of  Marcus  Tullus  Cicero.  By  J.  F.  Hollings.  (Family  Library.) 
A  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity.  By  J.  Ray,  M.l).  With 
an  Introductory  Essay.  By  D.  Spillan,  M.D. 

Observations  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman’s  Reply  to  Dr.  Turton’s  Roman 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  Considered.  By  Thomas  Turton,  D.D. 

'The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  A.M.,  Oxon.  New  Edi¬ 
tion  revised  by  the  Author.  Vol.  IV. 

National  Establishments  of  Religion  Considered  in  Connexion  with  Justice, 
Christianity,  and  Human  Nature.  By  John  Taylor. 

A  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities  ;  or  an  Account  of  the  Constitution, 
Ministers,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Church,  Par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Centuries  ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  Analysis  of  the  Writings  of  the  Ante-Niccne  Fathers.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A. 

Melaia  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook. 

Christian  Duties  in  the  Various  Relations  of  Life.  By  T.  Lewis,  Islington. 


